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THAT  HORRID  GIRL 


CHAPTER  1. 

THE  HOUSE. 

Lea  Grange  is  an  old  house  in  one  of  the  Western  counties. 
It  is  grey  stone,  many-peaked  and  gabled,  with  low,  wide  windows 
heavily  mullioned  and  dianiond-paned.  All  is  as  still  as  if  no  life 
stirred  for  miles  and  miles  beyond  the  old  house,  that  seems  to 
stand  listening  to  the  ceaseless  wash  of  the  sparkling  river,  pure 
and  bright  here,  but  dun  and  turbid  by-and-by,  when  its  course 
will  be  darkened  by  mill-wheels  and  factories  ; for  the  Lea 
Grange,  though  lonely  enough,  is  by  no  means  so  isolated  as  it 
appears,  lying  there  in  the  hollow. 

Following  a hill-path  above  the  house,  you  would  come,  within 
less  than  half  a mile,  to  the  park  gates  of  Heathercliffe,  the  stately 
dwelling  of  an  owner  whose  pedigree  is  older  than  his  title,  which 
some  people  think  his  great-grandfather  derogated  in  accepting, 
though  it  was  given  in  acknowledgment  of  services  done  to  his 
country  in  her  great  sea-wars. 

Who  lives  at  Lea  Grange  ? Lady  Mary  lives  there.  That  is 
not  her  true  title,  which  is  hers  only  in  right  pf  her  husband ; 
but  her  servants  and  friends  call  her  Lady  Mary — these  in  igno- 
rance, those  in  sport — and  she  likes  to  be  called  so,  and  people 
usually  do  what  she  likes,  so  we  will  call  her  I.ady  Mary  also. 

She  formerly  reigned  at  Heathercliffe ; but  it  is  a long  time 
ago,  and  when  she  became  dowager  she  retired  to  the  Lea 
Grange.  It  belonged  to  Heathercliffe  ; it  was  uninhabited,  and 
centuries  old,  but  Lady  Mary  had  always  taken  great  pride  and 
interest  in  keeping  it  in  perfect  repair. 
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THE  HOUSE. 


Lady  Mary’s  favourite  sitting-room  is  a wide,  low  room,  pan- 
elled and  furnished  with  carved  oak,  and  its  many  modern  luxu- 
ries and  ornaments  have  been  so  tastefully  chosen  and  arranged, 
that  he  must  be  a rigid  stickier  for  the  antique  whose  sense  of 
congruity  could  receive  any  shock  there.  But  the  eyes  of  those 
who  enter  this  room  may  glance  for  a moment  round  it ; but  will 
be  riveted  with  deeper  interest  on  the  beautiful  old  lady  who  is 
its  solitary  occupant. 

Her  dress  is  a rich  grey  silk,  open  from  the  throat  to  the  bosom,, 
displaying  a kerchief  of  the  daintiest  lace  fastened  with  a brooch 
containing  a miniature  framed  in  brilliants,  which  with  some  costly 
rings  that  glitter  on  her  slender  fingers  are  the  only  gems  she 
wears.  Her  silver,  silky  hair  is  brushed  oft'  her  face,  and  raised 
over  a cushion,  on  which  is  placed  a cap  of  the  same  cobweb 
fabric  as  her  kerchief,  with  a rose-coloured  ribbon  in  it  (for  Lady 
Mary  is  “ coquette  ”).  Her  complexion,  though  faded,  is  still 
delicate,  her  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  still  dark,  her  brown 
eyes  singularly  bright  and  vivacious,  age  lias  not  dimmed  their 
keen  intelligence,  nor  quenched  the  animation  which  was  always 
the  greatest  charm  of  a most  expressive  face. 

She  is  gazing  fixedly  on  a packet  of  letters  that  lies  on  a small 
Indian  table  beside  her.  Very  faded  and  yellow  they  are,  and  they 
are  written  in  a clear  bold  handwriting  on  the  large  letter  paper 
used  years  and  years  ago,  and  some  of  them  are  “ franked  ” by 
names  well  known  in  their  day,  though  long  since  forgotten. 

Like  many  people  who  lead  a solitary  life,  Lady  Mary  has  a 
habit  of  occasionally  talking  to  herself  aloud. 

“ So,”  she  murmurs,  “ 1 was  an  old  goose  to  think  they  would 
come  to  claim  my  promise.  How  should  those  children  care  for 
a story  of  the  hopes  and  loves  of  sixty  years  ago  ? So  long ! 
So  long  ! Yet  it  is  the  same  ever  old,  ever  new  story-^like  the 
foliage  on  that  arbutus,  ever  fading,  and  ever  renewed  ! The 
dear  girls,  with  the  morning  dew  on  their  fresh  roses,  are  incredu- 
lous of  the  past  bloom  on  the  withered  petals  of  my  pot-pourri.” 

And  then  she  laughs — a merry  little  tinkling  laugh,  that  brings 
to  her  side  a dog  which  has  been  lying  crouched  under  her  chair, 
and  which  now  comes  and  puts  his  paws  on  her  knee,  but  is  in- 
stantly repelled  with  a hiss  and  a claw  by  a huge  cat  which  is 
already  in  possession  on  her  lap.  That  dog  and  cat  are  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  their  mistress’s 
surroundings. 


THE  HOUSE. 
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The  dog  is  a coarse-haired,  ill-shaped  mongrel,  of  bull-terrier 
tendencies,  with  a sneaking  air,  as  of  a fellow  who  feels  awkward 
in  society  above  his  level  or  his  deserts.  His  visage  is  divided 
down  the  centre,  and  is  white  on  one  side  and  black  on  the  other, 
so  that  half  lies  in  light  and  half  in  shadow,  giving  him  the  look 
of  a fighting  man  with  a bruised  cheek  and  one  eye  closed. 

But  if  Waif  is  not  the  kind  of  creature  to  figure  with  distinc- 
tion in  a dog  show,  he  is  beauty  personified  compared  with  Stray, 
the  cat,  who  has  so  far  the  advantage  over  him  ; for  if  a pet  is  not 
conspicuous  for  its  beauty,  the  next  thing  is  to  be  unsurpassable 
in  ugliness,  a merit  which  Stray  undoubtedly  possesses. 

Such  a cat  ! His  fur  is  a blurred  and  rusty  brown,  with  some 
streaks  of  singed  white  and  yellow  in  it,  like  a piece  of  ill-made 
toast.  He  is  gaunt  and  rough,  in  spite  of  luxurious  bed  and 
board,  and  seamed  all  over  like  a moth-eaten  mufif,  with  the  scars 
of  hard-fought  battles.  His  frame  has  been  originally  a powerful 
one ; but  one  of  his  hind  legs  has  been  broken  in  a trap  and  ill- 
set,  rendering  his  gait  something  between  a limp  and  a crawl, 
while  the  same  accident  has  deprived  him  of  three  parts  of  that 
glory  of  the  feline  race — his  tail.  And  as  to  cats  as  to  humans, 
“misfortunes  never  come  single,”  the  boiling  over  of  a kitchen 
saucepan  has  scalded  off  all  the  hair  from  the  mutilated  stump, 
leaving  it  as  bare  as  an  ungloved  finger,  to  which  it  has  some  re- 
semblance, while  his  rent  and  ragged  ears  fall  in  strips  and  fringes 
over  his  glassy  green  eyes. 

Such  a cat  cannot  be  expected  to  look  amiable,  nor  does  he. 
The  gloomy  cynicism  in  his  countenance  is  at  least  in  harmony 
with  his  physical  graces.  No  stranger  ever  enters  Lady  Mary’s 
room  without  wondering  how  such  a dog  and  cat  came  there. 

Lady  Mary  forgot  the  quarrels  of  her  favourites,  and  turned 
her  head  towards  the  garden. 

A wide  turfed  pathway,  bordered  on  each  side  with  plants  of 
brilliant  bloom  and  foliage  swept  from  the  door  to  a lawn  on 
which  stood  the  fountain,  and  near  it  a sun-dial,  and  then  con- 
tinued in  a green,  blossom-gemmed  vista,  till  'it  terminated  in  a 
coppice  of  ornamental  shrubs  which  hid  the  house  and  garden 
from  the  road  beyond,  and  which  was  entered  by  a gate  of  which 
only  Lady  Mary  and  her  relatives  at  Heathercliffe  had  the  key. 

From  this  coppice  came  a sound  of  sweet  girlish  prattle  and 
light  merry  laughter ; and  then  two  damsels  emerged  from  the 
bushes  and  came  blithely  along  the  green  walk. 
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These  girls  were  Lady  Mary’s  grandnieces  ; their  father  held 
a high  official  appointment  in  Canada,  and  they  had  been  sent 
for  a year  or  two  to  visit  their  relatives  at  Heathercliffe,  and  have 
some  experience  of  life  in  England.  The  elder,  Ethel,  was  a 
slender,  graceful  brunette  of  nineteen,  but  with  a clear,  but  rather 
pale  complexion,  and  dark,  thoughtful  eyes.  She  entered  quietly, 
and  bending  over  the  old  lady’s  chair,  dropped  a light  kiss  on  her 
forehead,  which  was  graciously  received  ; but  before  she  could 
speak,  her  sister,  a bright-haired,  blue-eyed  creature,  pushed  her 
unceremoniously  aside,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  Lady  Mary’s 
neck,  embraced  her  with  a warmth  that  called  forth  an  indignant 
remonstrance. 

“ Go  along  with  you,  mad  Maudie  ! how  dare  you  crumple  me 
up  in  that  fashion  ? do  you  think  I have  time  to  waste  in  dress- 
ing myself  four  times  a day  like  you  feather-pated  chicks  ? Why 
can’t  you  copy  Ethel  ? she  can  show  her  love  like  a lady,  and 
not  like  a hoyden.  If  you  will  be  so  demonstrative.  Waif  shall 
be  my  deputy  to  receive  your  boisterous  caresses  for  me.” 

“ He  would  receive  them  quite  as  amiably,  you  cross  old  dar- 
ling ! ” answered  the  girl.  “ You  are  angry  with  us  because  we 
are  unpunctual,  but  it  is  not  our  fault ; Cousin  Estcourt  came 
down  last  night,  and  he  promised  to  bring  us  this  morning  to  Lea 
Grange,  but  he  kept  us  waiting  so  long  that  after  all  we  had  to 
start  without  him.”  • 

“ Estcourt  is  come,  is  he  ? ” said  Lady  Mary,  glancing  at  Ethel 
with  a smile.  “That  is  quite  sufficient  excuse  for  your  delay;” 
but  she  was  interrupted  by  an  excited  little  shriek  of  delight 
from  “ mad  Maudie,”  who  had  been  peering  round  the  room  like 
an  inquisitive  butterfly. 

“ She  has  them  ! the  letters,  Ethel,  here  they  are,  all  ready  for 
us  ! oh,  you  dearest,  faithfullest  of  aunties.” 

“ Put  those  papers  down  instantly.  Miss,”  said  auntie,  “ how 
dare  you  take  the  liberty  of  touching  my  private  letters  ?” 

“ They  are  not  private  from  us,  you  have  promised  that  we 
shall  read  them,  and  we  are  come  on  purpose  this  morning.  It  will 
be  so  delightful  to  hear  how  the  girls  of  a past  generation  felt 
and  acted  from  day  to  day,  in  their  own  words  too  ! everything 
must  have  been  so  different.  Why,  auntie,  in  your  girlhood  there 
were  no  railways,  no  telegraphs,  no  overland  mails,  no  penny 
post.” 

“ If  we  had  possessed  that  last  advantage,”  said  Lady  Mary, 
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smiling,  “ these  letters  would  certainly  not  have  been.  No  such 
elaborate  correspondence  is  thought  of  in  these  days  ; and  I 
should  have  been  the  loser  now,  Maudie,  for  I promise  myself  so 
much  pleasure  in  hearing  Ethel  read  these  letters,  which  are  al- 
most as  fresh  to  me  as  to  you.  My  aged  eyes  can  scarcely  deci- 
pher without  effort  those  faded  characters.  Ethel,  read  aloud 
the  paper  that  lies  outside  the  others,  the  one  written  in  a differ- 
ent hand.'’ 

Ethel  obeyed,  and  read  as  follows,  in  a low,  clear  voice. 

“ The  enclosed  letters  were  addressed  to  me  by  my  dear  friend 
and  schoolfellow,  Mary  St.  Felix,  in  her  early  girlhood,  and  con- 
tain the  faithful  record  of  her  feelings  and  interests  during  a pe- 
riod, which  though  brief,  was  very  im))ortant  to  her.  They  were 
written  in  compliance  with  a request  which  I made  her  when  we 
parted.  Should  she  survive  me,  I wish  them  to  be  returned  to 
her.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  a life-time  lie  betvv^een  now  and 
then,  but  these  memorials  of  our  youth  will  be  as  precious  to  her 
as  they  have  been  to  me." 

“Poor  Janey!"  said  Lady  Mary  softly,  “that  was  written 
many  years  ago,  for  she  was  not  very  old  when  she  died  ; but  the 
letters  were  only  discovered  a fortnight  ago  by  her  grandchildren 
in  some  receptacle  for  ancient  writings,  and  were  then  forwarded 
to  me.” 

“ Well,"  said  Ethel,  “ I am  very  glad  she  kept  those  letters — 
now  we  shall  learn  from  them  what  a young  lady  ought  to  be 
like.” 

“ That  will  you  not  ? ” laughed  auntie.  “ I assure  you,  I figure 
in  those  papers  as  a warning,  not  an  example.  I was  a Horrid 
Girl.” 

“ Dear  auntie,”  said  Ethel  affectionately.  “ Even  you  cannot 
persuade  us  that  your  portrait  then  could  have  been  so  utterly 
unlike  what  you  are  now,  the  characteristic  expression  must 
remain  the  same.  But  we  will  begin  our  reading,  and  judge.” 

“ Not  to-day,  Ethel ; I am  tired,  and  it  is  too  late  for  a 
beginning.  To-morrow,  perhaps  ? ” 

“Not  to-morow,  auntie  dear,”  cried  Maudie.  “I  am  afraid 
we  must  wait  till  next  week.  On  Friday  there  is  a polo  match 
at  Halstead  Park — we  are  wild  to  see  polo— and  the  Raymond 
girls  come  to  us  on  Saturday  to ” 

‘‘  Well — well,  children,”  said  auntie,  with  just  the  faintest  touch 
of  vexadon  in  her  soft  drawl,  1 do  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
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your  engagements.  These  old  letters  can  wait  your  leisure— -and 
so  can  the  old  writer,  too.  They  would  never  have  been  written 
if,  in  her  youth,  there  had  been  croquet,  and  q^olo,  and  flower- 
shows  to  ‘ improve  each  shining  hour.’  So  we  will  begin  next 
week  ; but  1 must  insist  on  one  point  to  be  scrupulously  observed. 
The  letters  must  be  read  throughout  without  interruption  by 
questions  or  observations  made  by  either  of  you.  I do  not  wish 
to  have  the  current  of  memory — which  they  will  necessarily  stir 
in  me — disturbed  by  your  chatter,  Maudie.  You  must  promise 
me  this  ? ” 

“ Promise  a dead  silence  throughout,  auntie  ? ” cried  Maud. 
“ Oh,  1 don’t  think  I can  engage  for  that,  it  is  so  tedious  to 
hear  anything  read  aloud,  and  to  be  forbidden  a question  or  a 
remark.” 

“Well,”  said  Lady  Mary,  relenting,  “you  may  ask  what  ques- 
tions you  like  when  the  reading  is  over  for  the  day,  but  you  are 
not  to  interrupt.  Now  go  away,  girls,  and  Ethel,  tell  Estcourt 
to  come  up  to  me  this  evening ; or — no,  in  the  morning  will  do. 
You  will  ride  past  on  your  way  to  Riversdell.” 


CHAPTER  11. 

LONG,  LONG  AGO. 

At  length  the  girls  found  a disengaged  afternoon,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a lull  in  the  whirl  of  their  gaiety  ; so  Ethel  and  Maudie 
walked  over  to  Lea  Grange,  and  were  presently  seated  in  auntie’s 
pleasant  drawing-room.  Ethel,  the  letters  in  her  hand,  sat  in  a 
low  chair  at  the  old  lady’s  feet.  Maudie  leant  back  on  a pile  of 
sofa-cushions  that  she  had  disposed  around  her  for  the  greater 
comfort  of  Waif.  Lady  Mary  herself  sat  in  her  accustomed  place, 
near  the  garden-door  in  her  crimson -velvet  chair,  with  the  rich 
folds  of  her  grey  silk  sweeping  round  her  slight  figure,  and  the 
dainty  lace  falling  lightly  over  her  silver  hair,  with  a pink  flush  of 
excitement  on  her  soft  old  cheek,  and  a smile,  half  tender,  half 
bashful,  at  listening  to  her  own  story  in  her  own  words  from  lips, 
young  and  sweet  as  hers  were  in  that  “ long,  long  ago,”  while  her 
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Still  bright  dark  eyes  glanced  jealously  from  time  to  time  at  her 
youthful  visitors,  to  read  in  their  looks  their  interest  and  approval. 
And  thus  began 


Letter  I. 

“ Lawn  Cottage,  Ashfield, 

“ October  15,  18 — . 

“ My  dearest  Jenny  cannot  reproach  me  with  my  volatile  habits 
now,  when  I am  giving  her  such  a proof  of  steady  adherence  to 
my  promise.  You  know  I only  arrived  here  on  Monday,  and  this 
is  my  first  leisure  hour  for  writing,  after  settling  myself  in  my  new 
home,  and  arranging  my  few  possessions  comfortably  about  me, 
and  trying  to  familiarize  myself  a little  with  my  new  companions 
and  their  surroundings.  I can  see  in  fancy  the  warning  smile 
with  which  you  observe  with  your  old  sententiousness,  you  dear, 
didactic  old  thing  ! ‘ It  is  easier  to  begin  than  to  persevere.’  I 
have  pledged  my  faith  as  a true  friend  to  write  to  you,  for  at  least 
six  months,  a full,  true,  and  circumstantial  account,  not  only  of 
every  incident  that  affects  me  from  day  to  day,  but  also  of  how  it 
> affects  me ; this  is  to  be  a record  of  feeling  as  well  as  fact,  as 
unreserved  as  if  it  were  a diary  intended  for  no  eyes  but  my  own. 
That  did  not  appear  difficult  while  we  were  together,  when  you 
could  read  (you  said)  in  my  face  every  passing  thought  or 
emotion  before  my  lips  gave  utterance  to  it, — which  by  the  way, 
my  lips  are  not  slow  to  do, — and  I could  read  in  your  eyes  the 
indulgent  sympathy  which  always  softens  every  word  of  blame. 
But  now  when  I am  naughty, — and  I can’t  be  always  good, — I 
shall  be  so  afraid  that  I have  overtaxed  your  indulgence,  and' that 
only  the  censure  is  forthcoming  ; and  I do  so  hate  being  censured, 
even  when  I know  I deserve  it ! 

“Still,  I have  promised  to  write  everything  to  you,  and  I shall 
do  so  honestly ; it  is  not  m me  to  use  false  glosses  or  conscious 
disguises,  you  know  that,  don’t  you,  dear?  And  after  all,  my 
shortcomings  will  not  alienate  you  from  me,  for  from  the  first 
you  never  loved  me  for  my  virtues  (I  do  not  know  any  one  who 
ever  did).  As  it  happened,  it  was  my  vices  that  attracted  you, 
to  help,  to  pity,  to  reform — so  may  angels  be  drawn  to  sinners  ! 

“ How  I like  to  look  back  on  the  day  I first  saw  you  (this  is  to 
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be  a record  of  feeling,  remember,  and  my  present  feelings  are  all 
retrospective).  You  had  been  kept  from  school  for  one  ‘half’ 
by  illness,' and  were  not  there  when  I arrived  as  a new  pupil,  a 
poor  little  unhappy  wretch  of  seven  years  old  who  had  been  for 
more  than  two  years  the  spoiled  plaything  of  a dear  old  grand- 
dad, whose  heart  was  as  warm  as  his  temper,  and  whose  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  education  were  peculiarly  muddy,  while  his  prin- 
ciples— well,  1 know  nothing  of  his  principles — but  his  practice 
was  not  altogether  commendable,  in  encouraging  his  little  grand- 
child— for  he  did  not  precisely  teach  her — to  curse  and  swear 
as  emphatically  as  he  did  himself.” 

Here  the  reading  broke  off  in  a general  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and  incredulity. 

“ Oh,  Aunt  Mary  ! you  cursed  and  swore  ? That  could  never 
have  been  ! ” 

“ But  so  it  was,  my  dears,  I assure  you,”  answered  auntie, 
quite  placidly.  “ I toid  you  I was  a horrid  girl  ! ” 

“ Well,  at  least,  auntie,”  cried  pert  Maudie,  “ you  must  admit 
that  the  girls  of  our  day  have  the  advantage  of  you  there.  If  too 
much  vulgarity  of  ‘ slang  ’ is  tolerated  among  us,  still  no  one 
considers  it  ladylike  or  womanly  to  swear  ! ” 

“ Nor  was  it  considered  so  in  my  time,”  replied  Lady  Mary, 
“ as  you  will  find  if  you  go  on  reading,  Ethel.  But,  in  fact,  my 
childish  training  was  an  exceptional  one,  I was  sent  from  Jamai- 
ca to  England  by  my  father,  when  scarcely  five  years  old  ; the 
woman  who  had  charge  of  me,  the  only  female  on  board,  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  I was  left  to  the  kindly,  but  rough  compa- 
nionship of  men  who  derived  the  greatest  amusement  from  hear- 
ing me  vent  my  childish  anger  in  language  which  I had  inno- 
cently learnt  from  them.  This  practice  of  swearing,  although 
fallen  into  just  disrepute  with  the  younger  generation  of  well 
bred  and  refined  men,  still  lingered  as  a habit  among  some  of 
their  elders,  and  my  grandfather  was  specially  addicted  to  it. 
The  oaths  which  I repeated  when  irritated,  were  matter  of  mirth 
and  laughter  among  them,  until  I grew  quite  proud  of  my  choice 
vocabulary,  and  even  displayed  it  as  an  accomplishment.  But 
this  will  doubtless  be  gathered  from  the  letters — so  read  on, 
Ethel.” 

And  Ethel  resumed  her  task. 

“ How  well  I remember  the  day  we  first  met  ! one  of  the  girls 
had  been  plaguing  me  until  I hurled  at  her  one  of  my  elegant 
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expletives,  of  which  she  forthwith  complained  to  Mrs.  O’lh  ien, 
who,  horror-struck  and  disgusted,  sent  me  to  expiate  my  guilt  in 
solitary  confinement. 

‘‘  Poor  Mrs.  O’Brien  ! she  fled  from  my  uncanny  presence,  pale 
with  dismay,  and  would  have  expelled  me  there  and  then,  but 
that 'she  did  not  know  where  to  expel  me  to. 

“ My  father  was  dead  abroad,  my  grandfather  imbecile,  and 
paralyzed  (he  died  shortly  afterwards),  and  his  lawyers  and  trus- 
tees, who  had  placed  me  in  Mrs.  O’Brien’s  charge,  had  distinctly 
declined  any  responsibility  beyond  the  punctual  payment  of  her 
accounts.  And  then,  when  all  stood  aloof  from  the  transgressor, 
you,  my  gentle  Jenny,  came  to  her  help.  You  won  from  the 
orphan  the  story  of  her  neglected  childhood,  you  soothed  and 
comforted  her,  and  pleaded  for  her,  and  so  gained  a docile  pupil 
for  some  years  for  Mrs.  O’Brien,  and  a loving  and  grateful  friend 
for  yourself  for  life.” 

The  reading  of  the  five  following  letters  was  carried  on,  on 
successive  mornings,  when  the  two  girls  presented  themselves  at 
I.ea  Grange,  and  as  no  allusion  was  made  to  any  subject  but 
that  of  the  MSS.  we  will  give  them  uninterruptedly  for  a space. 

“ My  last  letter  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close,  dear  Jane,  by 
a visit  from  the  clergyman  (Mr.  Beauchamp),  wife  and  daughters, 
and  it  is  as  well  that  it  was  so,  for  it  was  more  than  usually  de- 
sultory and  rambling.  Now  I will  begin  de  novo,  and  present 
you  with  a regular  methodical  sketch  of  my  whereabouts  and 
who  abouts.  Here  is  my  formal  address, 

^‘Miss  St.  Felix, 

“Care  of  Mrs.  Shelden, 

“ Lawn  Cottage, 

“ Ashfield,  Herts. 

“ Mrs.  Shelden,  as  you  know,  is  the  widow  of  a chaplain  in  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company’s  service,  who  supports  herself  and  her 
daughter  by  taking  charge  of  a few  young  girls  whose  friends  have 
sent  them  home  from  India,  or  whom  the  climate  has  orphaned 
of  any  near  relatives,  and  to  whose  care  I,  who  am  in  the  latter 
case,  have  been  entrusted  by  my  grandfather’s  executors,  because 
I suppose  they  did  not  want  my  society  themselves,  and  did  not 
know  what  else  to  do  with  me,  since  English  people  do  not  dis- 
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pose  of  a girl  as  they  do  in  France,  by  making  her  over  arbitrarily 
at  once  to  a convent  or — a husband. 

“ I am  glad  it  is  so,  for  to  me,  who  love  liberty,  I do  not  know 
which  alternative  would  be  the  worst — the  first,  probably — be- 
cause one  couldn’t  run  away  from  that ! (‘Fie  ! wrong  ! ’ from 
Jane.) 

“Well,  Mrs.  Shelden  is  a very  old  lady,  very  small,  very  with- 
ered, and  always  arrayed  in  a profusion  of  scarlet  shawls  and  a 
huge  turban.  So  shrunken  is  she  that  she  gives  you  the  idea  of 
there  being  nothing  left  of  her  but  two  small  black  eyes,  a tur- 
ban, and  three  long  teeth  ! she  reminds  me  very  much  of  Wolf 
in  ‘ Idttle  Red  Riding  Hood.’  But  she  is  not  wolfish  at  all,  poor 
old  dear,  she  is  quite  lamb-like,  and  her  only  joy  is  to  sit  close 
to  a blazing  fire,  and  read  all  the  novels,  old  and  new,  that  she 
can  get  hold  of.  She  is  rather  infirm,  and  as  deaf  as  a post,  with 
a strange  kind  of  deafness,  for  she  only  hears  what  is  said  in 
a whisper.  You  may  hollo  to  her  with  all  your  might,  and  she 
seems  conscious  of  no  reverberation,  but  speak  a yard  or  two  off 
from  her  in  a soft  whis])er,  and  she  will  startle  you  by  a distinct 
and  sensible  reply.  What  an  awkward  companion  she  would  be 
for  two  clandestine  lovers  ! Her  daughter  Selina  is  an  old  maid, 
in  the  hopeless  stage  of  celibacy.  She  is  certainly  no  beauty, 
small  and  slight,  with  pale  hair,  pale  cheeks,  pale  eyes,  though 
sometimes  a faint  colour  comes  into  her  cheek,  and  a faint  light 
comes  into  her  wistful  eyes,  that  makes  it  seem  possible  that  she 
might  once  have  been  interesting,  if  not  pretty. 

“ As  1 told  you  yesterday,  she  is  painfully  pious,  and  seems  to 
live  in  the  constant  apprehension  of  sin,  either  in  herself  or 
others. 

“ Besides,  she  has  no  real  authority  over  me.  My  relations  are 
with  the  old  lady,  as  ostensible  mistress  of  the  house  which  is  to  be 
my  home  until — well,  perhaps  until  some  perfect  specimen  of  the 
genus  homo  promotes  me  to  preside  over  his — and  ‘ when  will 
that  be,  says  the  bell(e)  of  Stepney  ? ’ 

“At  present  there  is  only  one  other  boarder  at  Lawn  Cottage 
besides  myself,  but  another  young  lady  is  expected  to  arrive  next 
week,  and  then  Mrs.  Shelden’s  ‘Orphan  Asylum’  will  be  full. 

“ That  other  boarder,  however,  is  not  a self-supporting  one  as 
yet.  She  is,  I believe,  the  child  of  a niece  of  Mrs.  Shelden’s, 
who  died  in  giving  her  birth,  and  her  father,  a soldier,  fell  at 
Badajoz.  Bertha  Vanston  is  to  go  out  as  governess  when  she  is 
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two  years  older,  and  has  been  carefully  educated  with  that 
object.  She  is  seventeen,  just  six  months  younger  than  I am, 
but  she  looks  (luite  a child  with  her  slight  graceful  figure,  and  her 
long  golden  curls.  She  reminds  me  of  one  of  Raphael’s  angels  ; 
but  she  is  so  reserved  and  shy  that  I cannot  as  yet  say  whether 
her  saintly  exterior  is,  or  is  not,  a true  index  to  her  mind.  I do 
not  feel  any  yearning  to  intimacy  with  any  of  these  worthy  folk. 
Airs.  Shelden  is  too  old.  Miss  Shelden  too  strictly  religious, 
Bertha  too  silent  and  timid — too  good  for  me  besides. 

“ I am  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  stranger, 
Miss  Delmar.  1 hope  she  may  prove  a lively  companion  to  me, 
for  1 do  long  for  some  one  to  laugh  with.  Miss  Selina,  I fancy, 
considers  laughter  to  be  of  the  nature  of  sin,  so  it  is  well  for  her 
that  it  is  a sin  to  which  she  seems  never  tempted. 

“ Ashfield  does  not  seem  to  be  a very  lively  village.  It  is  about 
fourteen  miles  from  London,  and  a stage  coach  goes  up  to  town 
every  morning,  and  returns  every  night,  an  incident  which  has, 
I suppose,  some  interest  for  the  humbler  residents,  who  meet  it 
to  receive  their  guests  or  their  parcels  ; but  the  grandees  of  the 
place  drive  to  London  in  their  own  phaetons,  or  gigs,  or  curricles, 
and  so  are  less  dependent  on  the  ‘ mail  ’ for  their  resources. 

“ To  find  the  aristocrats  of  Ashfield  you  turn  aside  from  the 
street  and  follow  the  windings  of  sheltered  lanes,  and  umbrageous 
roads  for  nearly  a mile,  until  you  arrive  at  the  beautiful  old  parish 
church,  around  which  are  grou])ed,  at  greater  or  less  distances, 
the  comfortable  dwellings  of  the  rector,  Mr.  Beauchamp  ; the 
doctor.  Air.  Foster ; the  costly  gardens  and  shrubberies  of  Air. 
Hallam’s  ‘Ashfield  Lodge;’  and  Dr.  Garnet’s  stately  house,  of 
which  the  gardens  adjoin  Airs.  Shelden’s.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

A WASTED  TOILET. 

The  dulness  of  this  new  life  of  mine  is  fast  driving  me  to 
desperation  ! I must  say  or  do  something  very  wicked  to  pre- 
serve my  spirits  from  stagnation  ! even  an  agony  of  remorse 
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would  be  a relief  in  the  way  of  excitement.  I was  seated  just 
now  in  the  breakfast  room,  looking  out  across  the  lawn  upon  the 
gardens  of  a house  opposite,  from  which  the  river  divided  us. 
Old  Mrs.  Shelden,  who  rises  late,  has  not  yet  come  down- 
stairs ; Bertha  was  sitting  at  one  end  of  the  table  writing  a 
French  exercise  ; Miss  Selina  at  the  other  end  adding  up  her 
butchers  book,  with  a bundle  of  tracts  beside  her.  I gazed  pen- 
sively out  of  the  window,  and  drummed  “The  Battle  of  Prague,” 
upon  the  glass.  Selina  looked  up. 

“Leg  of  mutton,  9 lbs.  3 oz.  at  6f  per  lb.  is — my  dear  Miss 
St.  P'elix,  forgive  me  for  reminding  you  that  ‘ minutes  make 
eternity.’  ” 

“Some  minutes  are  nearly  as  long  certainly,  ma’am.” 

“ Four  and  nine,  is  thirteen  ; thirteen  farthings  are — precious, 
Miss  St.  Felix,  is  every  minute  to  an  immortal  soul.” 

“ That  seems  hardly  logical,  Madam.  Why  should  anything 
be  more  precious  the  more  one  has  of  it  (except  perhaps  a large 
family  of  children)  ?” 

Bertha  interrupted  in  her  low  soft  voice.  “ If  we  could  find 
some  pleasant  occupation  for  Miss  St.  Felix,  she  might  not  think 
the  moments  so  long  ? ” 

(Miss  St.  Felix,  snappishly)  “ If  you  could  find  me  some 
amusement,  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose.” 

Miss  Shelden,  absently,  “Amusement  is — to  a calf’s  head — 
quite  a mistake — I never  ordered  that.” 

“ I believe  you  incapable  of  the  mistake  of  ordering  amuse- 
ment, even  where  it  would  be  better  appreciated.  Miss  Selina.” 

Bertha  smiled  her  faint  smile,  and  dropped  her  eyes  on  her 
theme  again. — Miss  Shelden  resumed. 

“Amusement  is  not  the  end  for  which  life  was  given  us.” 

“ So  I find,”  (very  emphatically.) 

“ But  if  you  need  occupation,  my  dear,  would  you  mind  stitch- 
ing covers  on  these  tracts  for  me  ? ” 

I took  the  tracts  obediently ; but  having  robed  one  or  two  of 
them  in  their  brown  paper  “ surtouts,”  I Hung  them  aside  with  a 
yawn,  and  rose.  “ I want  fresh  air,  it  is  quite  a summer  morning. 
Come  out.for  a walk,  Bertha?  ” 

“ Not  at  present,  I am  expecting  the  Count  de  Montreuil.” 

“ Expecting  who  ? ” I cried  with  a shout  of  surprise,  which 
frightened  Bertha,  I suppose,  for  she  coloured  and  faltered. 

“ The — my — my  French  teacher.” 
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You  said  the  Count  Something  ? ” 

Bertha  looked  towards  her  aunt,  who  gave  this  explanation  in 
reply. 

“ The  Count  de  Montreuil  is  the  son  of  a French  hnigre,  who 
lost  all  but  his  title  in  the  revolution.  His  estates  were  seized 
by  a relative,  from  whom,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  accepted 
a small  annuity,  on  condition  of  leaving  him  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  heritage.  The  young  Count  finds  this  sufficient 
for  his  requirements,  and  does  not  teach  French  for  pay ; but  his 
father  received  some  kindness  from  my  mother  when  he  first  came 
to  England,  and  was  so  good  as  to  offer  his  assistance  to  my 
cousin  in  her  studies.” 

“ And  how  often  does  he  come  ; he  has  not  been  here  since  I 
came  ? ” 

“ He  comes  twice  a week,  oftener  sometimes.” 

“ Dear  me  ! M iss  Shelden,  are  you  not  afraid  to  entrust  any 
branch  of  Bertha’s  studies  to  a foreigner, — a Papist, — a Jesuit 
perhaps  ? ” 

“ The  old  Count,”  answered  Miss  Selina,  “ was  a Protestant, 
from  the  South  of  France,  and  his  wife  was  an  Englishwoman, 
indeed  a distant  connection  of  my  own.  So  you  see.  Miss  St. 
Felix,  Bertha  runs  no  risk.” 

Hum, — 1 glanced  at  the  French  scholar, — she  was  bending 
over  her  cahier^  her  small  white  hand  supporting  her  dimpled 
chin,  her  long  fair  ringlets  falling  over  her  face  down  to  her 
slender  waist.  She  looked  such  a baby  that  I dismissed  the 
thought  which  had  flitted  through  my  evil  brain,  that  there  might 
be  other  risks  incurred  by  the  youthful  pupil  of  a young  disinher- 
ited Count. 

However,  Miss  Selina  was  alive  to  the  necessary  decorums  of 
the  case.  She  was  now  again  absorbed  in  her  butcher’s  book, 
but  the  baker’s  and  the  grocer’s  lay  beside  her,  and  she  evidently 
did  not  dream  of  leaving  her  young  relative  to  take  her  French 
lesson  alone. 

So,  unwilling  to  be  suspected  of  an  ill-bred  curiosity  (though  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  a peep  at  the  expatriated  Count)  I 
rose,  and  went  upstairs  to  get  my  hood  for  a stroll  in  the  grounds. 
It  was  a new  hood  that  I had  never  worn,  a pretty  dark  blue 
velvet,  quilted,  and  lined  with  crimson  satin ; and  I stopped, 
naturally,  before  the  glass  as  I passed,  to  see  how  it  became 
me. 
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My  toilet  glass  is  not  large,  but  it  is  a real  pleasure  to  look  in 
it.  It  told  me  in  reply  to  my  dispassionate  inquiry,  that  the  blue 
and  crimson  were  very  becoming  to  my  bright  colour  and  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  and  that  the  arch  espieglerie  that  you  used  to  say 
played  in  every  dimple  on  cheek  and  chin,  was  admirably  set  otf 
by  the  coquettish  simplicity  of  the  hood,  which  has  so  much  more 
grace  and  none  of  the  formality  of  a bonnet.  But,  oh  dear,  for 
all  that  I can  tell,  the  hood  will  be  worn  out,  and  the  face  too, 
before  any  but  myself  and  my  mirror  praise  it.  And  I turned  away 
with  a sigh,  humming,  with  a variation  of  my  own,  the  old  song, 

“ If  that  none  is  by  to  see 
What  care  I how  fair  I be.” 

I went  out  into  the  grounds,  which,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at 
Ashfield,  are  very  extensive  for  the  size  of  the  house.  I prowled 
about  the  garden  for  awhile,  and  then  strolled  into  a shrubbery 
which  led  round  the  side  and  back  of  the  cottage,  and  opened  on 
the  road.  I longed  to  go  forth  and  explore  a little  ; but  etiquette 
forbade  the  idea  of  roaming  abroad  unaccompanied,  and  as  the 
longing  grew  stronger,  I valiantly  withdrew  from  temptation,  and 
turned  back  into  the  coppice,  where  I threw  myself  on  a rustic 
seat  which  commanded  a view  of  nothing  in  particular,  and  clos- 
ing my  eyes,  listened  meditatively  to  a robin  that  was  shrilling  his 
loud  song  near,  and  thought  of — I don't  remember  what  I did 
think  of — but  I became  conscious  of  a step  approaching  some- 
what uncertainly,  as  my  quick  ear  detected — over  the  fallen 
leaves  with  which  the  paths  were  beginning  to  be  thickly 
strewed. 

I looked  up,  and  beheld  advancing  towards  me — oh  ! Gemini ! 
A Man  ! a man  ! a young  man  ! and  by  his  dress  and  carriage  a 
gentleman  ! ! 

Never  was  sail  more  welcome  to  mariner  shipwrecked  on  a desert 
isle  ! 1 could  have  fallen  down  on  my  knees,  as  Linuceus  did, 
when  he  saw  the  gorse  in  flower,  and  thanked  heaven  lor  the 
goodly  sight ! But  I did  not. 

He  advanced  slowly — so  slowly  that  I had  time  to  note  his 
appearance  minutely,  He  was  tall  and  very  elegantly  formed  ; 
an  advantage  which  was  made  the  most  of  by  a careful,  though 
by  no  means  dandified,  toilet.  His  features  were  delicate  and 
refined ; but  there  was  a languor  about  his  bending  figure  and 
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downcast  eyes  that  suggested  ill-health,  or  melancholy  arising 
from  some  other  cause. 

He  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  me,  but  came  on,  appar- 
ently tracing  a path  among  the  dead  leaves  with  a walking  stick. 
Nearer — nearer — (is  the  man  dreaming,  or  mad  ? — surely  he  will 
not  pass  me) — so  close  I could  almost  touch  him — without  even 
looking  up  ! Oh  I cannot  stand  that ! 1 give  a little  cough 

(very  improper  I know,  but — ),  He  started,  stopped,  and  said 
in  a pleasing  voice,  with  a very  slight  foreign  accent : 

“ Bertha,  my  child,  are  you  there  ? ” 

Now,  of  course,  Janey,  I had  not  forgotten  Mrs.  O’Brien’s  oft 
repeated  warning,  never,  on  any  pretence,  to  reply  to  a gentleman 
to  whom  I had  not  been  introduced,  far  less  address  him.  But 
the  exigencies  of  my  present  forlorn  situation  seemed  to  me  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  overstepping  some  conventional  restraints. 
So  I gave  my  head  just  a little  toss,  arranged  the  hood,  which 
had  fallen  too  forward' over  my  face  (the  one  fault  of  hoods),  and 
rei)lied  a little  saucily. 

‘‘  Flattered,  1 am  sure,  by  such  a mistake,  but  I should  not 
have  thought  it  a likely  one.” 

He  paused  a moment,  as  if  dwelling  on  my  words,  which  were 
certainly  not  remarkable  ones,  and  then  said  : 

“ A thousand  pardons.  Is  Miss  Vanston ? ” 

“ Miss  Vanston  is  in  the  house,  preparing  for  your  visit,  if,  as 
I imagine,  I speak  to  M.  le  Comte  de  Montreuil  ? ” 

“ At  your  service,  Madame,”  he  said. 

“Madame!”  I repeated,  with  a laugh.  “You  mistook  me 
for  a child  a moment  since,  and  you  address  me  as  an  elderly 
lady  now.” 

“ Oh,  pardon,  Mademoiselle,”  he  answered,  plaintively,  I am 

blindr 

The  announcement  gave  me  quite  a shock,  for,  except  for  the 
uncertain  gaze  I mentioned,  and  a slight  dimness  which  only  a 
close  observation  could  detect,  there  was  no  outward  sign  in  his 
eyes  of  their  terrible  infirmity.  All  my  rising  levity  was  quenched 
at  once,  in  sympathy  and  compassion  which  I dared  not  express, 
and  so  remained  awkwardly  silent.  I presume  he  divined  my 
r-:;'‘Otion,  and  wished  to  restore  me  to  self-possession,  for  he  re- 
j'.-i  . id  with  a smile. 

“ You  have  done  me  the  honour  to  name  me,  may  I ven- 
ture to  guess  that  I am  speaking  to  the  young  lady  whom  Mrs. 
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Shelden  told  me  a fortnight  ago  she  was  expecting  from  Ches- 
. ter?” 

“Yes;  I am  Mary  St.  Felix;”  and  rising,  I approached  him 
nearer.  “You  are  going  to  the  house ; I will  walk  with  you  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  shrubbery.  You  have  a docile  pupil  in 
Bertha  Vanston,  M.  de  Montreuil  ! ” 

His  face  brightened,  as  he  turned  it  to  me,  and  he  seemed 
about  to  make  an  enthusiastic  reply,  but  checked  himself,  and 
only  said, 

“ Have  you  known  Miss  Vanston  long  ? ” 

“ I ? oh  no.  I never  heard  of  her  till  I came  here  a week 
ago,  nor  of  the  Sheldens  either. 

“And  I,”  he  rejoined,  “have  known  Bertha  from  her  child- 
hood, and  Miss  Shelden  from  my  own,  so  it  will  be  better  not  to 
speak  of  them  until  you  have  had  greater  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing if  my  estimation  of  them  is,  or  is  not,  a too  partial  one.” 

“In  good  time,”  I answered,  “ for  here  my  path  diverges  from 
yours.  We  shall  meet  again,  M.  le  Comte,  and  compare  our 
estimates  of  my  new,  your  old  friends.  Good  morning." 

And  I turned  back  into  the  coppice,  a little  disgusted  with  M. 
de  Montreuil’s  sudden  reticence  ; though,  to  be  sure,  everyone 
is  not  so  ready  as  I am  to  fraternize  with  strangers ; and,  poor 
fellow  ! to  him  a stranger  is  only  a voice  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ONLY  A BOY. 

I RESUMED  my  walk  a little  dispirited.  Only  one  man,  and  he 
a blind  one  ! No  innocent  coquetry  is  conceivable  with  a blind 
man,  who  cannot  be  in  any  sense  an  admirer  ! Perhaps  a blind 
lover  might  be  interesting  and  rom.antic  ; but  a girl  must  be  so 
entirely  upon  honour  with  him,  there  must  be  no  trilling  ; all 
must  be  grave  and  solemn  as  a church  service.  That  would  not 
do  for  me  ! 

I had  now  reached  the  river  bank,  and  was  debating  whether 
or  not  I would  return  to  the  house  for  some  biscuit  to  feed  two 
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swans,  which,  in  evident  expectation  of  some  such  attention,  were 
plying  their  black  webs  to  come  up  to  me,  when  a rustling  sound 
among  the  branches  of  a weeping  willow  behind  me,  made  me 
turn.  Heavens  and  earth  ! did  men  at  Ashfield  drop  like  acorns 
or  beech-nuts,  with  the  falling  leaves  ? There  was  another  ! ! 
This  time  it  was  a mere  youth,  not  much  older  than  myself,  nor 
even  very  much  taller.  A handsome  youth,  too,  who  .seemed 
arrested  in  the  act  of  pushing  off  in  a little  boat  that  he  had  un- 
moored from  the  willow-tree  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  now  stood 
balancing  himself  on  his  oar,  and  with  sparkling  black  eyes  fixed 
on  me.  Well,  this  one  was  not  blind,  at  least  ! Having  once 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  maidenly  decorum  in  attacking  the 
French  Count,  1 felt  a wild  recklessness  of  freedom,  and  “ don’t 
care-ishness  ” which  prompted  me  at  once  to  address  this  new 
stranger. 

“ Are  these  swans  savage,  please  ? ” asked  I. 

“The  swans?  Oh,  no,  not  at  all — that  is — yes,  dreadfully. 
Are  you  frightened  ! Shall  I come  across  and  drive  them  away?  ” 
(For  the  fowls  had  landed  and  were  waddling  towards  me.) 

I felt  amused  at  his  boyish  bashfulness,  and  the  spirit  of  mis- 
chief awoke  in  me  and  flapped  his  wings. 

“ Can  you  come  across  ? ” I inquired  innocently. 

The  practical  answer  was  a vigorous  stroke  which  sent  the 
boat  in  two  minutes  almost  to  my  feet,  as  I stood  on  the  bank  of 
the  narrow  stream.  And  then  I checked  him. 

Don’t  frighten  the  birds — I am  not  afraid  of  them.  Who  do 
they  belong  to  ? ” 

“ Oh,  most  people  here  whose  gardens  run  to  the  river  keep 
swans.  These  come  from  Theobald’s  Grove.” 

“ Is  that  Theobald’s  Grove  ?”  pointing  to  the  mansion  in  the 
opposite  grounds. 

“No,  that  is  Broad  Oak — Dr.  Garnet’s.”  And  after  a mo- 
mentary hesitation,  he  added,  confidentially,  1 live  with  Dr. 
Garnet ; I am  one  of  his  pupils.” 

“ Oh  indeed  ? I thought  nobody  lived  there.  I have  seen  no 
one  there  but  workmen.” 

“ They  have  been  painting,  and  the  family  were  at  the  seaside. 

I joined  them  yesterday,  and  we  came  back  together.  The  other 
fellows  will  be  back  next  week.” 

While  he  spoke,  I had  been  eyeing  the  boat  with  great  interest, 
and  now  suddenly  inquired, 
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Would  that  boat  tilt  over  if  I got  into  it  ? ” 

“ Safe  as  a church.” 

“ But  less  /loley,  I hope  ? ” 

At  which  very  bad  pun  we  both  broke  into  gleeful  laughter. 
In  another  minute  we  were  both  in  the  boat,  paddling  about 
with  great  enjoyment.  After  all,  he  was  not  a man — only  a 
boy ! 

I descried  Miss  Shelden  advancing  across  the  garden  towards 
us,  and  the  glaring  impropriety  of  my  present  situation  became 
suddenly  apparent  to  my  awakened  conscience,  in  the  light  of 
the  awful  severity  of  her  aspect.  I hardened  myself,  however, 
against  the  fear  of  reproof.  After  all,  I was  not  her  pupil ; she 
had  no  authority  over  me ; she  was  not  even  the  mistress  of  the 
family  into  which  I was  enrolled  ; and,  since  she  debarred  me 
from  all  amusement  in  her  home,  she  could  not  blame  me  for 
profiting  by  the  first  chance  that  offered  of  amusing  myself.  So 
I sat  still  as  she  drew  near,  screwing  up  my  courage  for  active 
hostilities ; and  I was  surprised,  and  abashed,  when  she  merely 
said  in  her  usual  quiet  voice, 

“ Miss  St.  Felix,  my  dear,  I have  been  seeking  you  all  over 
the  grounds.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Gillespie  ; I heard  last  even- 
ing that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Garnet  had  come  home.  I shall  do  my- 
self the  pleasure  (if  the  Lord  permits),  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Garnet 
in  a few  days.  Allow  me  to  introduce  this  young  lady.  Miss 
St.  Felix,  Mr.  Gillespie.  Mr.  Gillespie,  Miss  St.  Felix.” 

“ I must  beg  of  you  to  return  to  the  house  immediately,  Miss 
St.  Felix,  my  dear.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prior  are  wishing  to  make 
your  acquaintance  ; and  Mr.  Prior’s  time  is  more  than  ordinarily 
valuable.  Good  bye,  Mr.  Gillespie.” 

And  who  is  Mr.  Prior  ? ” I asked. 

But  Miss  Shelden  had  already  turned  towards  the  house,  and 
on  looking  back  to  sign  adieu  to  Gillespie,  that  youth  held  up  his 
folded  hands,  cast  up  his  eyes,  and  drew  down  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  in  what  I supposed  was  intended  for  a pictorial  allusion 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prior,  and  which  by  no  means  increased  my 
alacrity  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Prior  is  the  vicar  of  Belsham,  the  adjoining  parish,  and 
Miss  Shelden’s  spiritual  adviser,  for  she  considers  Mr.  Beauchamp 
as  far  too  “worldly.”  Mr.  Prior  is  a severe-looking  little  man, 
with  a harsh  voice,  and  a cold,  dry  manner. 

Mrs.  Prior  was  a meek,  rather  pretty  woman,  who  scarcely 
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opened  her  lips,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband,  as  if 
every  word  she  uttered  was  directly  prompted  by  him. 

They  had  hardly  ended  their  first  salutation,  which  was  followed 
by  a dead  silence,  than  Bertha  Vanston  came  in,  with  a shawl 
over  her  head,  which  she  hastily  dropped  on  perceiving  the  vis- 
itors. 

“ Where  have  you  been,  Bertha  ? ” asked  her  cousin,  ‘‘  I have 
been  obliged  to  leave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prior  alone,  while  I went  to 
look  for  Miss  St.  Felix.” 

The  faint  blush  rose  to  the  child’s  transparent  cheek,  but  she 
answered,  quietly, 

“I  went  a little  way  along  the  river-path  with  M.  de  Mont- 
reuil.” 

“ I hope  it  is  not  a case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  Miss 
Vanston  ?”  said  Mr.  Prior,  with  a grim  smile. 

1 cannot  say  I saw  any  point  in  the  allusion  ; but  I laughed 
secretly  to  think  how,  while  poor  Miss  Shelden  was  seeking  for 
the  ewe  lambs  of  her  little  fiock,  each  was  promenading  in  a 
different  direction,  with  a private  wolf  of  her  own  ; for  though 
neither  the  Count  nor  young  Gillespie  look  very  wolfish,  I dare- 
say Mr.  Prior  would  think  them  nearl}'  as  dangerous,  in  a solitary 
ramble  with  a young  maid. 

Mr.  Prior  invited  me  to  take  a class  in  his  Sunday  school, 
which  I declined,  on  the  plea  of  being  too  fresh  from  school  my- 
self. He  then  proposed  a district,  saying  that  at  first  I should 
only  have  to  undertake  a regular  distribution  of  tracts.  I replied, 
rather  pertly,  I fear,  that  I should  think  it  my  duty  to  read  the 
tracts  first,  and  I was  sure  I could  never  get  through  more  than 
one  a year.  Thereupon  Mrs.  Prior  looked  frightened,  and  her 
husband  seemed  about  to  rebuke  my  levity,  when  the  servant- 
maid  appeared,  to  announce  Mr.  and  the  Misses  Beauchamp. 
Very  glad  was  1 — for  I do  like  Mr.  Bea*uchamp  ! He  is  such  a 
charming  person — still  very  handsome,  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity  ; 
and  with  a courtly  grace  and  polish  in  his  manner,  to  which  I 
have  been  little  accustomed. 

Bertha  told  me  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  that  he  was  a 
High  Churchman,  and  held  the  Evangelicals,  or  as  he  called 
them,  the  Methodists,  in  horror  ; and  Mr.  Prior,  being  little  given 
to  any  arts  of  conciliation,  there  was  open  hostility  between  the 
two.  His  friendship  with  the  ladies  of  J>awn  Cottage  was  of  very 
old  date.  He  had  ‘christened’  Bertha,  and  watched  over  her 
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jealously,  lest  her  cousin’s  influence  should  seduce  her  also  from 
his  fold.  _ • 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  is  a short,  stout,  motherly-looking  person  ; 
older  than  her  husband,  and  with  none  of  his  refinement  about 
her ; but  she  is,  Bertha  says,  devoted  to  him,  and  he  is  as  studi- 
ously attentive  to  and  careful  of  her,  as  if  she  were  a bride  of  a 
twelvemonth.  ’Both  are  passionately  fond  of  their  children.  The 
sons  I have  not  yet  seen. 

Bertha  says  they  are  all  good-looking.  The  girls  certainly  are 
— indeed,  Aurelia  is  very  lovely  ; though  the  other  two,  fine  young 
women  both,  are  a little  too  loud-voiced  and  gaudily  dressed  for 
elegance.  Bertha  looks,  beside  them,  like  a lily  of  the  valley 
between  two  peonies  ; but  they  seem  very  good-natured.  They 
came  to  invite  me  to  tea  at  the  Vicarage  to-morrow. 

“It  is  quite  a quiet  party,  you  know,”  said  Miss  Eliza  Beau- 
champ; “ only  ourselves,  and  the  Stantons,  and  the  Count  de 
Montreuil,  who,  poor  fellow,  doesn’t  count  for  much — in  the  way 
of  beaux  I mean — and  one  or  two  more.” 

But  Miss  Shelden  looked  grave  enough. 

“I  hardly  know,”  she  began,  '“the  girls  cannot  go  alone, 
and— ^ — ’ ’ 

“Alone!  nonsense,”  said  the  old  gentleman;  “a  servant 
could  accompany  them  those  few  hundred  yards — they  can  come 
before  dark.  Is  the  meeting  of  a few  intimate  friends  at  their 
parson’s  house  too  worldly  for  yo*ii,  fair  saint  ? ” 

“ But  the  girls  1 ” persisted  Miss  Selina.  “ I have  no  control 
over  lyiiss  St.  Felix — but  I never  allow  my  cousin  to  go  any- 
where without  me,  and  I have  an  engagement.” 

Poor  Bertha’s  countenance  fell ; but  at  that  moment  old  Mrs. 
Shelden  came  into  the  room,  leaning  on  her  stick,  with  all  her 
shawls  around  her.  Instantly  Mr.  Beauchamp  Avas  beside  her, 
offering  his  arm  to  lead  her  to  her  chair,  with  as  much  stately 
courtesy  as  if  she  had  been  of  the  blood  royal. 

After  settling  her  in  her  seat  “Parson”  bent  over  her,  and 
whispered  softly  something,  to  which  she  answered  in  a kind  of 
shout, 

“You  are  always  so  coaxing,  Mr.  Beauchamp.  What  am  I to 
do  for  you  now?  ” 

Whisper  again.  Renewed  shout. 

“ Oh,  to  be  sure  ? They  shall  go,  both  of  them  ; and  a great 
treat  it  will  be.” 
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Well  there  was  great  rejoicing,  and  many  whispered  thanks. 
Selina  sighed,  but  offered  no  further  opposition,  when,  as  the 
visitors  rose  to  depart,  bouncing  Lizzie  said  to  me,  ^ 

“ I am  sorry  to  sa)',  my  dear,  that  we  are  rather  short  of  beaux. 
Dr.  Garnet's  pupils  are  always  a great  resource,  but  they  are 
from  home  at  present.” 

“ Oh  ! ” cried  I,  unguardedly,  “but  they  are  come  back.” 

And  then  I stopped  short,  and  felt  myself  colour  scarlet. 

“Come  back,  are  they?  "said  Lizzie.  “Oh,  you  sly  girl! 
you  have  caught  sight  of  them  from  the  garden,  I suppose. 
Well  ” (tapping  my  crimson  cheek),  “ it  needn’t  blush  for  that. 
Papa,  let  us  go  on,  and  invite  the  Garnets  and  their  young 
men  ? ” ‘ 

Bertha  went  to  the  garden-gate  with  her  friends,  and  I remained 
alone  with  the  Sheldens  fully  expecting  that  now  Selina  would 
deliver  the  long-dreaded  reproof.  But  no.  She  looked  full  in 
my  face;  and  then  turned  away  sighing.  Nor  has  she  since  made 
the  least  allusion  to  what  she  must  have  considered  a misconduct 
on  my  part.  I begin  rather  to  like  Selina  Shelden,  although  she 
is  so  good ! 

‘ I must  now  lay  aside  my  writing  to  alter  the  trimmings  of  the 
dress  I shall  wear  at  the  Vicarage  to-morrow.  It  is  the  same  I 
wore  at  Mrs.  O’Brien’s  “ breaking  up,”  which  you  said  I looked 
so  well  in.  By  and  bye  you  shall  have  a full,  true,  and  particular 
account  of  my  first  grown-up  party.  Dancing  too  1 


CHAPTER  V. 

A QUIET  PARTY. 

Bertha  and  I enjoyed  the  Beauchamp’s  party  quite  as  much 
as  we  hoped  to  do ; at  least  I did,  which  is  saying  a great  deal.  , 
But  oh,  Janey  I there  was  one  grievous  disappointment — no 
dancing  1 The  eldest  Miss  Stanton  of  the  Park,  on  whom  the 
young  ladies  depended  for  their  dance  music,  was  ill  at  home 
with  a violent  toothache,  and  no  one  else  of  the  company  could 
play  quadrilles. 
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So  the  old  folk  sat  down  to  their  whist  tables,  and  the  younger 
ones  to  a round  game,  and  we  were  very  merry  over  it  ; and  the 
“ beaux,”  as. Lizzie  calls  them,  certainly  profited  by  the  oppor- 
tunity a round  game  affords  of  becoming  sociable  if  not  familiar. 
1 had  to  keep  some  of  them  at  their  proper  distance  I can  tell 
you.  Those  young  Stantons,  especially,  great  broad-shouldered, 
black-whiskered,  young  fellows,  who  called  all  the  girls  present 
by  their  Christian  names  (having  known  them,  I imagine,  ever 
since  they  were  born),  and  even  went  so  near  with  me  as  to  call 
me  Miss  Mary. 

Maurice  Stanton,  the  heir,  is  handsomer  than  his  brothers,  and 
much  more  refined  ; but  he  and  Aurelia  did  not  join  the  game. 
They  sat  apart  from  the  others,  in  the  shadow  of  the  curtains  in 
one  of  the  window-seats,  an  arrangement  which,  I suppose,  is 
customary  with  affianced  lovers,  as  it  appeared  to  excite  no  com- 
ment. I don’t  think  it  is  one  which  would  please  me.  Other 
two,  not  lovers,  also  held  aloof  from  the  card  tables  ; they  were 
Bertha  and  M.  de  Montreuil,  who  played  chess  together.  Al- 
though blind,  he  is  a skilful  chess  player,  the  delicacy  of  his 
touch  supplying  the  use  of  his  eyesight,  as  he  moves  his  fingers 
lightly  and  rapidly  over  the  board. 

The  French  Count  looked  older  to-night  than  when  I first  met 
him,  or'^jerhaps  he  appeared  so  by  the  contrast  of  his  grave  sad 
manner  to  the  rollicking  merriment  of  the  lads  around  him  ; or 
perhaps  Bertha’s  extreme  youthfulness  made  him  look  so.  They 
might  have  passed  for  father  and  daughter. 

Was  it  wicked  of  me  to  wonder  whether,  in  a year  or  two 
hence,  say, — M.  de  Montreuil’ s feeling  for  his  pretty  pupil  will 
be  still  so  fatherly  ? To  be  sure  he  cannot  see  that  she  is  pret- 
ty ; but  he  can  hear  her  voice,  and  Bertha’s  voice,  very  soft  and 
low,  is  musical  as  an  angel’s. 

I forgot  to  tell  you  that  young  Gillespie  was  there,  and  very 
handsome  and  gentlemanly  he  is  too — only  such  a mite  ! 1 caught 
sight  of  him  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  as  I entered  it,  and 
turned  my  head  away,  for  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  how  odd 
Mrs.  Shelden  and  Bertha  would  think  it,  that  I had  never  men- 
tioned having  spoken  to  him. 

At  last,  to  my  horror,  I perceived  him  crossing  the  room  towards 
me  with  Aurelia  Beauchamp  on  his  arm,  evidently  coming  to  pre- 
sent him  to  me.  I grew  crimson,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  I 
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did,  I lifted  my  eyes  to  his  with  an  imploring  glance  which,  hap- 
pily, he  understood,  and  when  Aurelia  introduced  him  he  betrayed 
not  by  word  or  look  that  we  had  met  before.  I am  afraid  I was 
again  guilty  of  an  impropriety.  I hope  I shall  not  be  always  doing 
improper  things  ! still  he  is  a mere  boy. 

Scarcely  two  words  had  been  exchanged  between  us,  when  that 
goggling  Charles  Stanton  followed  him,  and  never  left  me  again 
until  I left  him  and  joined  the  chess  players. 

All  at  once  there  came  over  me  one  of  those  melancholy  moods 
which  you,  and  you  only,  have  sometimes  seen  to  swoop  down 
upon  me  suddenly  in  my  brightest  moments,  as  though  a dove, 
sunning  itself,  were  surprised  unaware  by  a hovering  raven. 

I looked  round  at  the  laughing  throng  about  me,  watched  by 
the  loving  eyes  of  proud  and  happy  mothers  and  sisters.  Who 
was  proud  of  mel  Who  cared  for  me^  a friendless,  neglected  or- 
phan ? They  were  all  so  blessed,  so  safe  in  their  family  ties. 
Lovers?  I might  find  plenty  of  those  by  and  bye  ; but  oh,  at 
that  moment  1 would  have  bartered  all  my  chance  of  them  for 
even  the  memory  of  a mother  ! • 

The  lights  danced,  and  the  merry  faces  swam  in  the  foolish 
tears  that  filled  my  eyes.  I bent  my  head  to  hide  them,  and  one,  if 
not  two,  big  drops  fell  right  on  the  nape  of  M.  de  Montreuil’s  neck  ! 
He  gave  a quick  start ; Bertha  turned  an  anxious  glanCe  upon 
him,  made  a false  move,  and  was  forthwith  checkmated,  while  I 
turned  aside  to  wipe  away  the  traces  of  my  ill-timed  emotion. 
The  Count  swept  the  pieces  from  the  board  and  said  quietly, — 
“ Who  watches  our  game,  Bertha,  mon  enfant  'i  ” 

I came  forward. 

“It  is  I,  M.  de  Montreuil,  Mary  St.  Felix.” 

“ Have  you  withdrawn  already  from  the  joyous  group  yonder, 
young  lady  ? You,  so  beautiful,  so  coquette  ? ” • 

“ Why  do  you  say  that  I am  beautiful  and  coquette,  M.  de 
Montreuil  ? How  do  you  know  that  1 am  either  ? ” 

He  smiled. 

“ I know  that  you  are  beautiful  from  the  voices  of  others.  I 
know  that  you  are  coquette  from  your  own.” 

“ From  my  own  ? ” 

“ Yes ; we  who  are  blind  are  quick  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
every  intonation,  in  every  least  word  of  those  around  us.  I heard 
the  enthusiasm  of  admiration  in  the  accents  of  the  young  men  who 
surrounded  you  when  you  first  came  in.  I could  read  innocent 
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coquetry  in  the  arch  playfulness  with  which  you  replied  tc 
them.” 

“ Do  you  find  me  arch  or  playful  now?” 

“ Not  at  this  moment.  You  are  shadowed  by  one  of  the  brief 
summer  clouds  which  often  come  and  go  in  excitable  and  impul- 
sive temperaments  like  yours.” 

“ It  is  no  summer  cloud.  It  has  been  the  gloom  of  my  whole 
life,  and  will  never  pass  away.” 

As  I spoke,  an  irresistible  temptation  came  over  me  to  pour 
out  my  sorrows  to  this  man,  so  gentle,  so  sympathising,  a man 
who  was  young  enough  to  feel  with  me,  and  old  enough  to  coun- 
sel me,  whose  heavy  affliction  seemed  to  me  to  consecrate. him 
to  a priesthood  of  sympathy  with  grief,  and  who  was  screened  off 
from  me  in  his  darkness,  as  behind  the  screen  of  a,  confessional. 
And  so  I told  him  what  I have  just  told  you,  and  in  much  the 
same  words.  He  listened  with  kindly  interest,  and  after  a short 
silence  he  said, 

“ Dear  Miss  St.  Felix,  these  regrets  are  natural  and  gracious, 
but  they  are  vain  ; and  neither  will,  nor  ought  to  shadow  a youth 
which  God  has  blessed  with  so  many  and  so  rich  gifts.  What  is 
that  flower  in  the  vase  beside  you  ? ” 

“ It  is  a jonquil  not  yet  in  full  bloom.” 

He  signed  to  me  to  give  it  to  him,  and  passing  his  fingers  over 
it  with  a rapid  touch,  continued, 

“Your  life  is  like  this  lily,  its  sweetest  hopes,  its  brightest  joys, 
folded,  like  these  buds,  under  a sheath  which  encloses  and  hides 
them,  and  as  these  flowers  open  the  sheath  falls  off  and  is  forgot- 
ten. So  will  your  present  sorrow  fade,  as  youth  matures  its  blos- 
soms.” 

I v/as  about  to  answer,  when  the  servant  flung  open  the  folding- 
doors,  and  announced  supper. 

dflie  transient  mist  over  my  spirits  dispersed  as  quickly  as  it 
had  gathered,  and  I was  soon  laughing, — and  1 daresay  M.  de 
Montreuil  would  have  said — coquetting,  as  gaily  as  ever.  After 
all,  Janey,  it  is  splendid  to  feel  that  one  is  young,  and  pretty,  and 
that  other  people  think  one  so  ! And  if,  as  Mr.  Prior  would 
probably  tell  me,  it  is  wicked  to  feel  this,  I can’t  help  it.  I mean 
to  be  wicked  for  some  time  to  come. — Am  I not  a Horrid  Girl  ? 

And  thus  ended  the  ceremony  of  my  inauguration  into  Ash- 
field  society  ; for -mark,  this  party  was  given  expressly  for 

*Your  Mary. 
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This  morning  I received  your  second  letter,  and  am  so  glad  to 
find  you  better  and  more  cheerful,  and,  since  you  say  that  my 
foolish  letters  amuse  you  more  than  anything  ; and  most  when 
they  are  perfectly  frank  and  unreserved,  reminding  me  too  of  my 
promise  to  keep  nothing  back  from  you,  even  of  my  follies  or 
faults  ; why,  I am  only  too  willing  to  take  up  my  pen  again  to 
sketch  faithfully  for  you  the  heart  and  life  of  your  unworthy 
friend. 

I feel  really  quite  excited  this  morning,  because  we  are  expect- 
ing our  new  associate.  Miss  Delmar,  by  the  mail  from  London 
to-night.  I do  so  long  to  know  what  she  is  like  : whether  she  is 
pretty ; how  old  she  is,  &c.,  for  neither  Mrs.  nor  Miss  Shelden 
have  taken  the  pains  to  inform  themselves  on  these  interesting 
points.  All  they  know  of  her  is,  that  an  old  friend  of  the  late 
Dr.  Shelden,  whom  they  have  not  seen  for  many  years, — a Lon- 
don lawyer,  I believe  he  is — wrote  to  them  a few  weeks  ago,  ask- 
ing them  if  they  had  a vacancy  in  their  family  for  a lady  as  boarder. 
He  said  she  had  been  left  a good  income  lately,  by  the  death  of 
her  only  relative,  with  whom  she  had  lived  in  Ireland  ; and  she 
was  anxious  to  meet  with  a respectable  home,  not  too  far  from 
London,  until  her  future  style  of  living  was  decided  upon.  And 
as  she  offered  liberal  terms  and  unexceptionable  reference,  the 
Sheldens  were  glad  to  receive  her.  I thought  it  was  downright 
stupid  of  them  never  to  ask  what  she  was  like,  nor  even  whether 
she  was  eighteen  or  eighty  ! But  Miss  Shelden  only  observed 
very  calmly, 

“ VVe  shall  know  that  when  we  see  her ; but  I did  ask  if  she 
was  a Protestant,  it  was  my  duty  to  ask  that ! ” 

However,  Selina  is  a good  creature ; and  Bertha  is  a sweet  lit- 
tle saint,  though  she  and  1 never  seem  quite  to  understand  one 
another;  and  Mrs.  Shelden  is  as  kind  as  she  can  hear  to  be;  and 
I have  plenty  of  friends,  and  two  lovers  ! Is  not  that  a crowning 
bliss,  Janey  ? 

I do  not  know  if,  in  the  article  of  lovers,  quantity  can  make  up 
for  quality,  so  that  two  middling  ones  are  as  good  as  one  real 
hero  ? Some  girls  think  so,  I know,  and  they  may  be  right  or 
wrong.  Still  one  must  make  the  best  of  what  one  has.  My  ad- 
mirers are  nothing  much  to  boast  of, — William  Gillespie,  a mere 
boy,  and  Charlie  Stanton.  ^ 

I have  sense  enough  to  see  that  Charlie  must  not  be  encour- 
aged. 
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“ little  Gillespie,”  as  he  is  always  called,  is  a bird  of  another 
feather, — some  of  the  turtle  dove’s  plumage  on ///;;//  and  I can 
safely  and  merrily  play  at  loving  with  him — and  1 do.  It  will 
not  hurt  him  ; he  will -forget  all  his  vows  to  me  when  he  leaves 
Ash  field  ; and,  meantime,  since  a smile  can  make  him  happy,  why 
should  1 be  niggard  of  such  benefits  ? 

I do  not  quite  comprehend  why  my  friendship  with  M.  de 
Montreuil,  which  promised  so  well  at  the  Beauchamps’  party,  has 
made  little  or  no  progress  since.  He  comes  here  as  often  as 
usual  to  give  Bertha  her  Trench  lessons,  and  sometimes  stays  to 
tea  ; but  he  has  never  made  any  allusion  to  the  confidence  I so 
impulsively  thrust  upon  him,  nor  have  I ever  had  any  inclination 
to  renew  it.  I have  had  no  more  such  sorrowful  moods  since,  and 
it  would  only  be  in  a sorrowful  moment  that  my  nature  would  be 
much  in  unison  with  the  grave  Count’s.  So  I leave  him  to  pen- 
sive Bertha,  who  indeed  appears  to  consider  him  her  charge,  and 
is  almost  jealous  of  any  attempt  to  share  it  with  her. — She  is  call- 
ing me  to  dinner ; when  1 write  again  I shall  be  able  to  describe 
Miss  Delmar  to  you. 

4:  ^ 

Miss  Delmar  has  come,  and  gone  to  bed,  as  I am  sui)posed  to 
have  done  likewise  ; but  I am  sitting  up  to  convey  to  you  my 
impressions  of  the  stranger  while  they  are  yet  fresh. 

The  fly  from  the  Swan  Inn  had  been  ordered  to  meet  the 
mail,  and  bring  the  young  lady  to  Lawn  Cottage,  which  is  some 
distance  from  Ashfield  Street,  and  it  would  be  dark  when  she 
arrived.  Bertha  offered  to  go  and  receive  her,  but  Miss  Shelden 
suggested  that  there  might  be  a great  deal  of  luggage,  and  the  fly 
might  be  overfull  of  parcels — I think  she  called  them  bundles. 
So  we  sat  still  in  the  parlour  and  prepared  to  give,  what  Selina 
said,  must  be  a warm  welcome  to  our  new  guest.  Fancy,  when 
we  heard  the  wheels  approaching — stopping — how  my  eyes  turned 
eagerly  to  the  door,  as  Mrs.  Shelden  laid  down  her  book,  and 
Bertha  rose  from  her  seat,  with  the  pink  flush  on  her  cheek,  that 
the  least  emotion  brings  to  her  wax-like  complexion. 

Selina  went  out  rather  less  leisurely  than  usual,  and  presently 
returned,  leading  by  the  hand  a lady,  closely  enveloped  in  cloak 
and  furs  (for  a keen  east  wind  had  been  blowing  all  day),  and 
who  appeared  rather  dazed  by  the  sudden  blaze  of  fire  and  can- 
dles, after  her  long,  dark  journey.  She  threw  back  her  veil, 
however,  as  Selina  presented  her  to  Mrs.  Shelden,  who  seemed 
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about  to  greet  her  with  a kiss,  had  not  that  manifestation  been 
rendered  too  difficult  by  the  deep  courtesy,  which  at  once,  by  a 
graceful  sweep,  removed  the  intended  victim  beyond  reach  of 
the  old  lady,  and  caused  her  nearly  to  fall  forward  on  her  face. 

To  the  spoken  greeting.  Miss  Delmar  replied  in  a clear,  musi- 
cal voice,  with  a pretty  piquant  Irish  accent ; and  then  Bertha 
came  forward  and  offered  to  take  her  cloak  and  bonnet.  But 
she  declined  the  assistance. 

“ I will  go  to  my  own  room,  please,”  she  said,  with  a perfect 
unconstraint  as  if  she  had  lived  with  us  for  years.  “ If  I am  not 
delaying  your  tea,  I would  rather  change  my  travelling  dress 
before  taking  mine.  I am  very  rapid  in  my  toilet,”  she  added, 
with  a gay  laugh  ; “and  I will  not  keep  you  waiting  ten 
minutes.” 

Nor  did  she;  in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  rejoined  us,  looking 
as  if  she  had  only  come  from  over  the  way,  in  the  simplest,  but 
freshest  of  dinner  dress,  fitting  her  though,  like  a glove  ; and 
with  her  hair  smoothed  beneath  a black  lace  handkerchief,  thrown 
lightly  over  it,  and  knotted  carelessly  under  her  chin. 

She  is  not  very  young  ; at  least,  she  is  about  five  or  six  years 
older  than  Bertha  and  I.  Nor  is  she  very  handsome — not  hand- 
some at  all  indeed.  She  has  a rather  faded  complexion  with 
none  of  the  transparency  of  Bertha’s,  or  the  bloom  (that  I am 
told)  is  in  mine,  and  her  features  are  by  no  means  classical.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  one  perfect  feature  in  her  whole  face,  unless 
you  can  call  teeth  features  ; her  teeth  are  very  beautiful ; but 
her  cheek  is  a little  sunken,  and  her  hair,  though  luxuriant,  is  of 
that  dusky  brown  colour  which  never  seems  to  send  up  any  gloss. 
And  yet  it  is  a striking  face,  though  I could  hardly  tell  you  where 
its  attraction  lies.  1 think  it  expresses  great  force  of  character, 
and  strong,  but  restrained,  will  and  passion. 

While  I gazed  thus  scrutinizingly  on  her  she  was  chatting  away 
unconcernedly  with  Miss  Shelden,  occasionally  addressing  her 
pretty  smile  to  Bertha,  who  was  pouring  out  tea.  She  took  no 
notice  of  me,  beyond  the  rapid  glance  which  she  gave  me  when 
she  came  in,  and  I had  withdrawn  myself  out  of  the  lamp-light  to 
Mrs.  Shelden’s  little  table,  so  that  I could  watch  the  stranger 
unobserved.  I was  mentally  reviewing  the  portraits  of  all  my 
school-fellows,  my  teachers,  even  Mrs.  O’Brien’s  visitors,  trying  to 
remember  if  Miss  Delmar  resembled  any  of  them ; for  the  more  I 
looked  at  her  the  more  was  I haunted  by  the  dim  memory  of  a 
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face  I had  somewhere  seen  very  like  hers.  Whose  could  it  have 
been  ? Where  could  I have  met  with  it  ? 

Suddenly  Miss  Shelden  looked  round  at 'me. 

“ Mary,  my  dear,  you  are  unusually  silent  to-night ; come  and 
sit  by  me,  and  let  me  present  you  to  our  new  friend.  Miss  Del- 
mar,  I have  omitted  to  name  Miss  St.  Felix  to  you.” 

The  stranger’s  dreamy  eyes  were  turned  indolently  on  me  when 
Miss  Shelden  first  spoke.  As  she  ended,  I saw  that  strange, 
sudden  flash  in  them,  and  she  shivered  as  if  from  a chill ; but  the 
sweet  dimpling  smile  was  on  her  lips,  as  she  just  touched  the 
hand  I held  out  to  her,  and  then  resumed  her  chat  with  JVIiss 
Shelden.  She  is  horribly  cold  and  sta7i4-offish  thought  I — I shall 
not  like  her ! 

Then  again  I mused.  Perhaps  she  sees  some  likeness  in  me 
which  brings  painful  associations  with  it.  For  all  the  time  she  was 
talking  to  Bertha,  or  listening  to  old  Mrs.  Shelden,  who  now 
considered  it  her  duty  to  contribute  a shout  or  two  to  the  general 
conversation,  her  eyes  kept  wandering  to  iny  face,  as  if  dravvn 
there  by  some  involuntary  fascination ; but  they  were  now  as 
languid  and  indifferent  as  before. 

At  length  she  rose,  with  a slight  yawn. 

“I  beg  all  your  pardons;  I am  so  very  tired.  I must  say 
good  night.  Oh  dear  ! I have  so  much  to  unpack  before  I can 
go  to  bed — tired  as  I am.” 

She  looked  so  full  at  me  when  she  said  this,  that  I could  do 
no  less  than  offer  to  help  her  to  unpack ; and  she  accepted  the 
offer  with  such  a grace  that  1 began  to  think  perhaps  I should 
like  her  after  all.  'Then,  when  I had  lighted  her  candle  for  her, 
and  was  leaving  the  room,  she  paused  at  the  door,  and  said, 

“ What  name  did  Miss  Shelden  say  ? ” 

“My  name,”  I answered,  “is  Mary  St.  Felix.” 

“And  mine,”  she  rejoined,  “is  Gabrielle.  You  will  call  me 
Ella,  Mary?” 

And  lo  ! I was  conquered,  and  her  worshipper.  But  don’t  be 
jealous,  Janey ; it  is  admiration,  not  love,  that  has  enslaved  me  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BEATING  THE  BUSH. 

Miss  Delmar  (no,  “ Ella,”  I have  promised  to  call  her)  asked 
me  to  arrange  in  her  wardrobe  the  miscellaneous  articles  that  she 
had  taken  from  a huge  carpet-bag,  and  flung  out  upon  the  floor, 
when  she  took  out  her  evening  dress  ; and  further  requested  me 
to  take  from  their  travelling-cases  a dressing-case  and  a writing- 
desk.  While  I was  thus  employed,  she  had  partly  disrobed  her- 
self, and  flinging  a wrapper  round  her,  seated  herself  by  the  fire  with 
her  feet  on  the  fender,  and  began  to  brush  out  and  unplait  the 
rich  coils  of  her  long  hair. 

Our  conversation,  as  nearly  as  I can  repeat  it,  was  as  follows, 

“ Are  you  related  to  the  Sheldens  ? ” 

“ Oh,  no.  Like  you,  Ella,  I never  saw  them  until  I was  sent, 
by  my  grandfather’s  executor,  to  live  with  them.” 

“ Is  that  little  fair  girl  your  sister?  ” 

“ No,  again,  I have  no  relations — not  one.” 

“No?  that  is  strange.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  your  fam- 
ily history,  it  must  be  a sad  one  ? ” 

“ I have  no  history.  I was  born  in  Jamaica.” 

“I  cannot  remember  my  mother,  who  died  when  I was  a baby, 
and  very  little  of  my  father,  who  sent  me  to  England,  when  I 
was  very  young,  and  only  outlived  grandpapa  a few  weeks.” 

“ And  so  your  mother  married  again  ? ” 

“ Oh,  Ella  ! I told  you  she  died  long  before.” 

“To  be  sure — how  stupid  I am  ; but  you  said  something  about 
marrying  again,  it  was  you  father  who  did  so  ? ” 

“ I said  nothing  of  the  kind,”  I answered,  shortly,  rather  af- 
fronted at  her  inattention.  “ My  father  never  married  but  once, 
that  I ever  heard  of.” 

“ How  odd  you  must  think  me  ! I was  confusing  what  you 
told  me  with  the  story  of  a youth  I heard  of,  who  used  to  talk 
about  Jamaica,  where  he  was  born,  and  about  his  step-mother 
there.  He  was  the  son  of  a Captain  Phillips,  and  I fancied  he 
might  have  been  your  brother.” 
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“But  my  name  is  St.  Felix — not  Pliillips.” 

“ A thousand  pardons,  dear.  I must  be  as  deaf  as  your  old 
friend  below  ! or  that  pretty  West  Indian  drawl  of  yours  misled 
me  ; and  1 am  so  sleepy.  But  don’t  go  away,  I can’t  go  to  bed 
until  my  feet  are  warmer  ; tell  me  some  more  about  yourself.” 

“ I have  nothing  to  tell,  let  us  talk  about  you  now.  I know 
you  are  an  orphan,  like  me,  but  you  are  an  heiress,  which  1 am 
not.” 

“ Who  told  you  I was  an  heiress,  and  an  orphan — who  told  you 
anything  about  me  ? ” she  asked,  drawing  all  her  long  hair  over 
her  face,  so  that  I could  see  nothing  of  it  but  her  eyes. 

“Well,”  1 laughed,  “I  believe  Miss  Shelden  was  told  those 
two  facts  by  the  lawyer  or  banker,  or  whatever  he  is,  whom  you 
referred  her  to  for  your  credentials  ; and  that  is  ail  we  have  any 
of  us  been  told  about  you.  Fancy  ! we  did  not  even  know  till 
we  saw  you,  whether  you  were  young  or  old  ! ” 

“Ah,  well,”  she  said,  rising.  “You  shall  know  as  much  as 
you  can  care  to  know  of  me  to-morrow  ; but  to-night  I am  too 
wearied  by  that  jolting  coach  of  yours,  to  keep  awake  any  longer  ; 
so  good-night,  dear.” 

I was  going  to  give  her  a parting  kiss,  but  she  gave  me  her 
hand  so  coldly,  that  I felt  quite  ashamed  of  my  childish  warmth  ; 
and  I slunk  away,  wondering  if  she  despised  my  school-girl  en- 
thusiasm. No,  Janey,  she  will  not  oust  you  from  my  affections, 
I am  certain. 

4s  ^ ^ 5i« 

Oh,  Janey ! something  joyful  occurred  to-day  ; and  some- 
thing in  connection  with  it,  a little  odd.  You  shall  have  both  in 
detail.  We  had  scarcely  finished  breakfast  when  Aurelia  and 
Lizzie  Beauchamp  came  in  to  call  on  Miss  Delmar ; and  were 
followed  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Stanton,  escorted  by  Charlie  ; so  that 
we  held  quite  a levee. 

When  they  were  gone,  Ella  and  I went  up  to  her  room,  to  re- 
commence the  unpacking  business  ; when  a conversation  took 
place  between  us  to  which  I desire  to  draw  your  attention,  be- 
cause, though  unimportant  in  itself,  it  bears  on  the  odd  incident 
that  followed.  Said  she, 

“ Are  those  people  that  called  just  now  the  Uite  of  Ashfield 
society,  Mary  ? ” 

1 was  rather  annoyed  at  the  disparaging  tone  of  the  question. 

“ I don’t  know  about  the  Uite^  I am  sure ; but  if  they  were. 
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why  do  you  sneer  at  them  ? They  are  very  kind  and  cordial, 
are  they  not  ? ” 

“ He  may  be  all  that,”  she  laughed,  “and  yet  be  neither  an 
Adonis,  nor  a Crichton — although  that  cub  Charlie  is  not  bad- 
looking  either  ! ” 

“ I imagine  that  there  are  not  many  villages  or  towns  that  can 
boast  an  Adonis  or  a Crichton  among  their  youths.  Are  the 
young  men  of  your  Irish  provinces  so  far  superior  to  ours?” 

“ Mary,  do  not  say  ‘ your  Irish  provinces,’  for  I am  not  Irish, 
but  F rench  ? ” 

“ French  ! ” I repeated  in  amazement,  “ but  your ” 

“ Brogue,  you  were  going  to  say — is  so  very  strong  ! ” 

“ Oh,  no — 1 had  some  school-fellows,  girls  from  Dublin,  who 
spoke  much  more  Irish  than  you  do  ; but  you  have  lived  long  in 
Ireland,  have  you  not  ? ” 

“ Long  enough  to  be  taken  for  an  Irish  woman,  as  you  see  ; 
still,  I am  French,  as  my  name,  ‘ Gabrielle,’  betrays.  I was  born 
in  Bretagne.  So  please  do  not  call  me  Irish  any  more.” 

“ Your  mother,  probably,  was  a Frenchwoman  ? ” 

“Like  you,”  she  replied,  carelessly,  “I  have  no  memory  of 
my  parents  ; and  my  early  youth  has  not  been  so  happy  that  I 
care  to  recall  it.  Are  you  poor,  Mary  ? ” 

“No,”  I answered,  rather  surprised  by  this  sudden  query. 
“ My  grandfather’s  affairs  were  embarrassed  when  he  died,  and 
my  father  had  nothing  but  his  pay.  But’ I have  the  pension,  you 
know,  of  an  officer’s  daughter,  and  grandpapa  left  me  enough, 
after  his  creditors  were  satisfied,  to  place  me  above  want,  or  even 
the  necessity  of  earning  my  own  living — which  is  fortunate,  for  I 
am  sure  I don’t  know  how  I could  earn  it  if  I had  to  try  ! ” 

“ if  you  had  ever  been  poor,  you  could  understand  why  I do. 
not  wish  to  recur  to  a youth  of  poverty — the  most  galling  kind 
of -poverty — a dependence  on  wealthy  kinsfolk.  But  I am  rich 
now,  and  perhaps  gold  may  have  a magic  more  powerful  than 
beauty.  I can  but  try.” 

These  last  words  she  murmured  to  herself  absently,  and  look- 
ing at  me  with  unseeing  eyes  ; then,  rousing  herself  as  if  from  a 
dream,  she  resumed  with  a light  laugh. 

“ But  a falcon  with  golden  bells  must  not  stoop  to  such  lures 
as  your  rustic  beaux  can  offer.  Are  there  no  gentlemen  of  posi- 
tion here,  who  would  be  worth  conquering  ? No  titles,  for  in- 
stance ? ” 
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“ I have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  know  any  but  near 
neighbours.  There  is  the  Marquis  of  Saltourn,  who  lias  a beauti- 
ful park  near  Ashfield ; but  of  course  he  is  not  likely  to  be^  an 
acquaintance  of  ours,  and  he  is  married,  too.  And  there  is — 
oh,  yes,  there  is  a Baronet,  whom  Mrs.  Shelden  does  know ; and 
who  gives  balls  too  ! He  will  give  one  soon^  and  we  shall  be 
asked — Lizzie  says  so.” 

“ Has  he  got  a name  ? ” 

“ His  name  is  Sir  Locksley  Waldron  ; he  has  only  come  to 
the  title  two  years ; he  is  a bachelor,  and  his  mother  lives  with 
him.” 

“That  last  item  is  to  put  on  the  per  contra  side  of  the  balance 
sheet.  Are  there  no  more  titles  on  your  list  ? ” 

“Only  the  Comte  de  xMontreuil,  your  countryman,  Ella  ? ” 

“ I know.  Miss  Shelden  spoke  of  him  this  morning.  No, 
thank  you ; he  is  blind  and  poor ; and  a French  title  is  worth 
nothing  here.” 

“ I heard  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  just  now,  Mary,  and  I 
think  they  stopped  at  the  door.  What  if  Fortune  is  even  at  this 
hour  sending  me  a prey  ? ” 

“ But,”  said  Bertha,  who  had  entered  the  room  while  Gabrielle 
was  speaking,  and  who  had  overheard  her  last  words,  “ But  it  is 
not  a prey  for  you.  Miss  Delmar,  but  for  Mary — if  an  old  lady 
can  be  a prey  at  all.  Selina  has  sent  me  to  ask  you  both 
to  come  down.  Lady  Waldron  is  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
wishes  to  see  Miss  St.  Felix.” 

I envied  the  calm  self-possession  with  which  Ella  at  once 
rose  and  followed  Bertha  into  the  drawing-room,  not  in  the  least 
fluttered  or  discomposed  by  the  summons.  1 lingered  for  some 
moments  to  shake  out  my  dress,  which  was  tumbled  by  contact 
with  Ella’s  dusty  portmanteau,  and  to  smooth  my  hair  before  the 
glass,  while  1 wondered  if  she  was  in  earnest  when  she  said  I was 
so  beautiful,  and  tried  to  practise  her  graceful  sweeping  courtesy, 
to  impress  Lady  Waldron,  on  my  presentation. 

I suppose  I was  longer  than  1 intended  to  be  at  this  exercise, 
for  when  I went  down,  Ella  was  seated  beside  the  stranger, 
chatting  and  smiling  with  as  much  ease  as  if  she  had  been  there 
an  hour,  and  nursing  on  her  lap  a fat  little  dog  which  her  lady- 
ship had  brought  with  her.  There  was  quite  a strong  likeness 
between  the  dog  and  its  mistress.  Both  were  fat,  even  to ' 
rotundity ; both  had  very  short  noses,  and  very  large  eyes, 
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and  very  black  hair — which  both  wore  alike  on  each  side  of  their 
faces — only  the  dog’s  was  arranged  on  ears,  and  the  lady’s  in 
ringlets ; and  the  expression  of  their  countenances  was  also 
alike,  for  the  lady  looked  very  merry  and  laugliter-loving,  and 
the  dog’s  little  pink  tongue  stuck  out  of  one  side  of  its  mouth, 
as  if  it  wished  to  do  what  it  could  (though  vulgarly)  in  sign  of 
fun  and  jollity. 

All  my  courtesy  practice  had  clearly  been  waste  of  time,  for 
when  Lady  Waldron  perceived  me,  she  held  out  both  her  hands, 
and  called  out,  in  not  the  most  refined  accent, 

“ Here  she  is  at  last ! O,  you  little  minx  ! what  do  you  mean 
by  keeping  my  horses  waiting  all  this  time  ? If  you  were  not 
such  a pretty  pet  I’d  scold  you  ! ” 

And  she  pulled  me  down  beside  her. — I should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  sweeping  a low  courtesy  to  her  lap-dog  ! 

“And  now,”  she  resumed,  looking  round,  “we  are  all  as- 
sembled, so  I will  open  the  business  of  the  session.  My  dears, 
I and  my  son.  Sir  Locksley,  are  giving  a ball  on  the  20th  of 
next  month.  He  will  be  answerable  for  the  cavaliers,  he  has 
a lot  of  men  coming  down  for  the  shooting  and  hunting,  and  he 
will  have  the  officers  of  his  old  regiment,  the  12th  Bouncers, 
who  are  quartered  at  Colchester  this  winter.  And  I have 
promised  that  all  the  prettiest  girls  within  a day’s  drive  of 
Forest  Court  shall  be  forthcoming;  and  here  is  as  charming 
a bunch  of  belles  as  I shall  meet  with  in  a week’s  journey. 
What  do  you  say,  dears  ? ” 

I glanced  at  Ella,  to  see  what  effect  had  been  produced  on 
her  fastidious  mind  by  this  new  specimen  of  Hartingshire  ele- 
gance ; but  her  lips  curled  only  with  a bland  and  caressing 
smile,  as  she  said, 

“ I can  but  answer  for  myself.  Lady  Waldron.  I shall  be 
charmed  to  accept  an  invitation  from  so  attractive  a hostess.” 

“ And  you  are  Irish  ? ” resumed  the  dowager,  turning  to  Ella. 
“ I shall  delight  my  son  by  telling  him  that  we  are  to  have  an 
Irish  lady  among  our  guests.  He  often  speaks  of  the  fine  girls 
he  used  to  meet,  when  his  regiment  was  quartered  at  Belfast ; 
that  was  in  his  elder  brother’s  time,  before  he  had  the  title.” 

I fancied  that  a very  faint. tinge  rose  to  Ella’s  colourless  cheek, 
and  that  her  eyes  rested  half  a second  on  mine ; and  then  she 
said  carelessly, 

“ Was  your  son’s  regiment  quartered  at  Belfast  ? How 
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Strange  ! I knew  a Major  Waldron  of  the  12th  Bouncers, 
two  or  three  years  ago.  Could  it  be ? ” 

“To  be  sure!”  cried  the  old  lady,  delightedly,  “the  very 
same  1 Sir  Locksley  sold  out  on  his  poor  brother’s  death,  when 
he  came  in  for  the  estate  ; he  was  simple  Major  Waldron  when 
he  was  at  Belfast.  Dear  heart,  now  I to  think  I should  have  met 
with  an  old  friend  of  his, — he  will  be  so  pleased  ! ” 

“Scarcely  an  old  friend,”  objected  Miss  Delmar,  gently, 
“merely  a walking  acquaintance.”  (What  on  earth  may  that 
be  ? thought  I.)  “ A pleasant  partner  in  a dance  or  two, — still, 

slight  as  was  our  acquaintance,  I shall  be  happy  to  renew  it.” 

“ And  so  will  Sir  Locksley  be,  I am  sure,”  said  the  mother, 
rising.  “ Good-bye  all,  for  the  present.  I am  going  on  to  se- 
cure the  Beauchamp  girls  ; and  the  Stanton  lads  follow  them,  of 
course  ; then  the  Garnets,  and  their  pupils,  will  expect  to  be 
invited,  and  General  Hosmer  and  his  daughters,  though  they  are 
no  beauties.  Lord  knows ! and  one  or  two  more  Ashfield  families 
are  on  my  list ; so  1 shall  have  much  ado  to  get  through  my 
morning’s  work.  However,  I shall  send  notes  to  some  of  them. 
Come,  Moustache.” 

And  she  departed,  with  Moustache  leering  humorously  at  us 
as  he  followed. 

As  the  carriage  wheels  rolled  away,  Selina  approached  her 
mother,  and  addressed  her  in  the  whisper  which,  by  long  prac- 
tice, she  was  able  to  make  audible  to  the  rest  of  the  company  as 
well.  (Mrs.  Shelden’s  voice,  high-pitched,  and  unmodulated, 
could  have  been  heard  outside  the  door.) 

“ Mother,”  she  said,  “ is  it  well,  even  in  a worldly  sense,  that 
such  young  girls  as  Mary  St.  Felix,  and  dear  Bertha,  should  make 
their  first  appearance  in  society,  as  they  call  it,  in  such  a house 
as  Forest  Court  ? ” 

“ Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  house  ? ” answered  the  old 
lady.  “ It  was  but  a wild  place  in  the  old  Baronet’s  time — but 
that  was  before  yours,  Selina — and  perhaps,  as  I have  heard,  the 
late  man  was  a thought  too  fond  of  his  claret,  and  not  too  choice 
in  his  company.  But  that  is  all  changed  now  ; there  was  never 
a breath  of  scandal  against  Lady  Waldron,  good,  jolly  old  soul  1 
nor  any  harm  said  of  Sir  Locksley,  and  all  the  county  will  be 
there.” 

“ But,”  rejoined  Selina,  “Lady  Waldron  makes  it  no  secret 
that  she  wishes  to  see  the  Baronet  married,  and  that  she  gathers 
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all  the  young  ladies  she  knows  under  her  roof,  in  the  hope  that 
he  will  be  tempted  to  make  his  selection.  Is  it  delicate,  is  it 
maidenly,  for  girls  to  put  themselves  in  such  a position  that  it 
may  be  suspected  they  are  waiting  till  this  man  shall  ‘ throw  the 
handkerchief?  ’ ” 

“ Nonsense,  Selina  ! ^ Where  would  be  the  great  harm,  if  it 
were  even  so  ? But  there  will  be  other  girls  besides  our  girls,  and 
other  men  besides  Sir  Locksley.  Do  leave  them  to  enjoy  them- 
selves like  other  young  folks.  I should  think  you  might  have  had 
enough  of  trying  to  force  people  to  be  better  than  they  want  to 
be  ! ” 

At  this  taunt — whatever  might  be  its  signification — Selina 
shrank  together,  and  then  turned  away.  Bertha  went  up  to  her, 
and  laid  her  hand  in  hers,  saying  softly, 

“ Cousin,  I will  not  go  to  Poorest  Court.” 

Miss  Shelden  gazed  wistfully  in  her  face,  and  then,  still  holding 
her  hand, 

“ Is  this  a concession  to  me,  Bertha,  or  an  awakening  to  duty  ? 
do  you  stay  away  because  you  think  worldly  pleasures  wrong,  or 
only  because  I think  so  ? ” 

“ I may  think  with  you  some  day,”  answered  the  girl,  lifting  her 
calm  blue  eyes  to  her  cousin’s  troubled  ones.  “ But  I do  not 
yet.  I should  like  to  go  to  a ball — but  I will  not  if  it  pains  you. 
I cannot  feel  that  I should  be  committing  any  sin,  in  sharing  an 
amusement  which  is  so  pleasant  to  all  girls  of  my  age — but  I can 
resign  it,  without  much  sacrifice.” 

“No,  no,  Bertha,  go,”  said  Selina,  “my  mother  wishes  it,  and 
— it  is  true  that  I have  had  cause  to  distrust  the  wisdom  of  com- 
pelling the  young  to  be  holier  than  they  feel  to  need.” 

And,  dropping  the  child’s  hand,  she  left  the  room. 

“ I am  afraid,  Ella,  ” said  I,  “ that  you  will  have  a very  low 
opinion  of  Hartingshire  aristocracy.  Lady  Waldron  is  a vulgar 
old  dame  ! ” 

“ Excuse  me,  Mary,”  replied  Ella,  with  a grand  air  of  superi- 
ority, that  I felt  to  be  most  exasperating,  and  the  more  so  as  she 
had  never  hitherto  assumed  it  to  me,  When  you  have  mingled 
more  in  the  world,  you  will  be  a better  judge  of  what  is,  or  is  not, 
true  vulgarity.  Lady  Waldron  is  a charming  person,  and  has  all 
the  well-bred  ease  of  a real  aristocrat.” 

I could  only  stare  at  her  in  mute  amazement;  when  Mrs. 
Shelden  inquired, 
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“ What  are  they  talking  about,  Bertie  ? " 

Bertha  told  her. 

“ Aye,”  she  said,  “ she’s  a worthy  creature,  is  Lady  Waldron  ; 
though  certainly,  as  Mary  says,  not  very  refined.  How  should 
she  be  ? She  was  the  first  Lady  Waldron’s  housemaid,  and  peo- 
ple turned  up  their  nose  at  her  for  a long  time.  But  she  made 
an  excellent  mother  to  old  Sir  John’s  two  little  boys,  and  they 
both  upheld  her  as  if  they  had  been  her  own  sons ; though  ill- 
natured  folks  say — there’s  nothing  ill-natured  folks  won’t  say — 
that  she  won  their  hearts  by  never  saying  nay  to  any  frolic  of 
either  of  them  ; but  indeed  a step-mother  ought  to  be  more  in- 
dulgent than  a real  mother.” 

At  this  unexpected  revelation,  I looked  at  Ella,  and  the  utter, 
blank  discomfiture  of  her  countenance,  struck  me  as  so  ludicrous, 
that  I was  rude  enough  to  go  otf  into  one  of  my  shouts  of  irre- 
pressible laughter ; upon  which  she  gave  me  one  look  of  lofty 
disdain,  and  sailed  out  of  the  room. 

But  was  it  not  strange,  that  she  never  mentioned  a word  of 
having  met  Sir  Locksley  Waldron,  when  I first  named  him  to 
her  ? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A BROKEN  MINIATURE. 

November  14,  1818.  Another  irregularity  in  my  promised 
journal ! Yet  you  will  forgive  me,  Janey,  when  you  reflect  on 
the  state  of  excitement  in  which  I am  living — in  the  preparations 
for  my  first  ball ! Indeed,  all  the  young  ladies  in  Ashfield  are  in 
a like  flutter  of  pleasure,  for,  though  many  balls  are  given  here  in 
the  winter  season,  there  are  circumstances  which  make  one  at 
Forest  Court  an  Event. 

There  will  be  two  bands  of  music — one  from  London,  and  the 
other  the  military  band  of  the  12th  Bouncers,  the  regiment  of 
which  Sir  Locksley  was  formerly  Major. 

There  will  be  all  the  officers  of  that  and  perhaps  other -regi- 
ments— and  town  strangers  besides,  which  is  a great  allurement 
to  Ashfieldites,  who  go  back  and  forth  to  each  other’s  houses,  and 
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perhaps,  meet  not  half  a dozen  new  faces  there,  from  year’s  end 
to  year’s  end. 

Last,  not  least,  it  is  said  that  Lady  Waldron  makes  no  secret 
of  her  wish  that  her  step-son  may  choose  him  a bride  from 
among  his  fair  guests  ; and  although,  naturally,  every  girl  dis- 
claims all  belief  in  such  a report,  and  protests  that  were  it  true, 
she  would  make  a point  of  absenting  herself  from  the  assembly — 
why — still  it  does  not  appear  that  the  dreadful  possibility  of  the 
truth  of  the  said  report  is  likely  to  scare  any  of  them  from  the 
field. 

Ella  has  brought  a horse  from  Belfast  with  her — a thorough- 
bred, high-mettled  Irish  hunter  ; and  on  this  awsome  beast  she 
fearlessly  careers  for  miles  around,  to  the  great  scandal  of  quiet, 
old-fashioned  people  like  the  Sheldens. 

This  afternoon  Bertha  and  1 were  alone  together  in  my  room. 
Ella  had  been  out  since  breakfast  on  one  of  her  equestrian  ram- 
bles. 1 had  long  ago  put  the  finishing  stitches  to  my  flounces 
and  frills,  and  I now  sat  watching  Bertha,  who  looked,  with  that 
cloud  of  snowy  muslin  heaped  around  her,  like  a lily  in  a mist. 
After  observ^ing  her  for  a few  minutes  in  silence  I suddenly  burst 
forth : 

“ Bertie,  what  ornaments  shall  you  v/ear  at  Forest  Court?  ” 

“ Not  any.  I have  none,  and  could  not  wear  them  if  I had. 
Selina  sets  her  face  against  ornaments.” 

“ I have  only  a little  set  of  Bermuda  shells — bracelet  and 
aigrette.  I don’t  think  I ever  showed  them  to  you.  I will  fetch 
them  down.” 

I ran  up  stairs,  accordingly,  and  returned  with  an  old  box  of 
miscellaneous  rubbish,  that  had  been  sent  me  from  my  grand- 
father’s hoards — old-fashioned  seal  rings,  broken  shoe-buckles, 
&c.,  among  which  lay  the  case  containing  the  ornaments,  made 
of  little  white  pearl-like  shells. 

While  Bertha  was  turning  over  the  contents  of  the  box,  I stood 
before  the  glass,  trying  to  fix  the  aigrette  in  my  hair,  when  she 
exclaimed, 

“ Oh,  how  like  it  is  to  Miss  Delmar  ! ” 

I looked  round.  She  held  a small  gold  locket  in  her  hand, 
in  which  was  a miniature,  faded,  and  partly  defaced,  either  ac- 
cidentally or  purposely.  I ran  to  her,  and  took  the  pictuj-e  from 
her. 

“I  had  forgotten . that  locket,  Bertie,  I see  now  the  likeness 
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that  puzzled  me  so  when  Ella  first  came.  It  is  really  very  like 
her.” 

“Is  it  your  mother’s,  Mary  ? ” - 

“ I do  not  know  whose  it  is.  I remember  it  came  in  a box 
of  things  of  poor  papa’s  years  ago,  and  I asked  grandpapa  whose 
it  was.  He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hand  with  an  expression  which 
I will  not  shock  you  by  repeating,  and  flung  it  on  the  fire.  I 
thought  it  was  too  pretty  to  be  spoiled,  so  directly  he  turned  his 
back  I raked  it  out  of  the  ashes,  and  kept  it  half  burned  as  you 
see.  Well,  never  mind  it  now,  try  this  aigrette  in  your  hair.  I 
will  give  you  these  shells,  if  you  will  wear  them.” 

“ You  are  very  generous,  but  I will  not  take  them.  I would 
much  rather  see  them  on  you.” 

She  gently  put  aside  the  proffered  gift,  and  at  that  moment 
Gabrielle  entered  the  room.  She  looked  flushed  and  excited,  and 
her  riding  dress  was  splashed  and  wet,  for  it  had  rained  heavily 
all  the  afternoon. 

“ Ho  ! girls  ! ” she  cried,  “ here  you  are,  talking  over  future 
conquests,  while  I have  been  preparing  for  mine.  Where  do  you 
think  I have  been  to-day?  I have  been  up  to  town  to-day — 
twenty-four  miles  between  breakfast  and  supper — with  a rest  for 
luncheon  between.  I call  that  good  speed  ! ” 

“ In  such  weather  ! What  madness  ! What  on  earth  took  you 
to  town  ? ” 

“Just  to  make  sure  that  Mrs.  was  trimming  my  dress  to 

my  taste.  I never  trust  too  much  to  a milliner.” 

“ But,  alone  ! Miss  Shelden  will  say  that  it  is  quite  impro- 
per.” 

“I  did  not  say  I was  alone  ! Lady  Waldron’s  carriage  over- 
took me  on  the  road,  with  her  son  driving.  He  knew  me  at 
once,  and  pulled  up.  -They  were^  going  to  town  for  the  day,  and 
I took  advantage  of  it  to  ride  beside  the  carriage,  and — I returned 
alone — that’s  all.” 

“ But,  Gabrielle,  do  tell  me  what  Sir  Locksley  is  like.  You 
never  mention  his  name.” 

“I  am  sick  to  d6ath  of  hearing  his  name — in  connection  with 
his  promised  festivities.  He — what  is  this  ? Where  did  you  get 
it  ? Why  did  you  lay  it  in  my  way  ? Speak  ! ” 

For  I was  so  amazed  by  the  abrupt  violence  of  her  manner, 
that  I could  only  stare  at  her  silently,  as  she  held  the  miniature, 
which  she  had  taken  from  the  table,  and  looked  almost  fiercely 
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from  it  to  me.  As,  however,  I recovered  speech,  and  told  her 
all  I knew  of  the  locket,  she  regained  her  composure. 

“ Like  me,  is  it?  ” she  said.  “1  am  sorry  to  hear  it  ; for  it  is 
the  exact  image  of  my  greatest  enemy — a woman  I hate — and 
for  a moment,  I fancied  you  cruel  enough  purposely  to  recall 
painful  memories  to  me.  But,  of  course — I was  foolish — it  can- 
not be  her  picture.  Oh,  what  lovely  shells  ! ” 

She  remained  for  some  minutes  longer  admiring  the  ornaments, 
and  turning  over  the  contents  of  the  box,  as  Bertha  had  do.ne  ; 
then,  bending  down  to  gather  up  her  long  skirt,  she — I suppose 
— let  fall  the  locket  ; for  I heard  a great  scrunch — and  lo  ! the 
unfortunate  miniature  stamped  to  fragments. 

She  was  lavish  of  excuses  and  apologies  for  her  carelessness, 
but  1 assured  her  that  the  object  was  quite  valueless  to  me  ; and 
beside,  that  it  had  been  almost  destroyed  before  ; but  for  all 
her  contrition,  I could  not  help  thinking  that  she  had  intention- 
ally obliterated  “ the  image  of  her  enemy.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Bertie’s  bouquet. 

It  is  over  and  past,  my  first  experience  of  what  Selina  calls 
‘‘  worldly  pleasures  ; ” for  even  she  does  not  call  our  little  social 
meetings  in  Ashfield  by  that  imposing  name.  Well,  it  has  gone 
into  the  land  of  shadows — that  bright,  bewilderingly  bright  expe- 
rience— and  once  more  I sit  alone  in  my  little  quiet  room. 

Can  I conjure  it  back  again  by  writing  of  it  ? Let  us  see. 

“Come  again,  dear  dream,  come  again.  C-o-m-e-  a-g-a-i-n” 
(as  Lizzie  sings). 

There  was  a little  difficulty  at  first  as  to  how  we  should  start 
for  Forest  Court,  which  is  sitivated,”  as  its  lady  pronounces  it, 
seven  miles  off,  on  the  borders  of  the  Forest.  We  deferred  this 
very  necessary  arrangement  too  late,  and  when  we  sent  to  order 
our  fly,  lo  ! the  two  post-chaises,  and  the  three  flies,  which  were 
all  that  the  Ashfield  Inns  (“  hotels,”  I beg  pardon)  could  muster, 
had  been  bespoken. 
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The  Beauchamps  keep  no  close  carriage,  and  they  went  with 
the  Garnets,  and  the  Stantons  took  Aurelia  with  them.  How- 
ever, by  a little  skilful  finessing,  Gabrielle  contrived  to  get  an  in- 
vitation for  herself  and  Bertha  to  General  Hosmer’s  at  Eltham, 
on  the  road  to  Forest  Court.  His  roomy  old  coach  could  hold 
four  or  five  quite  comfortably,  and  one  of  his  two  daughters 
could  sit  on  his  knee  (I  believe  that  it  was  Ella  who  sat  on  his 
knee  after  all).  But  they  were  to  go  there  (to  Eltham)  early, 
and, the  Doctor,  who  was  going  to  dine  with  the  General,  would 
take  them  in  his  “ sociable,”  in  which,  alas  ! was  no  room  for 
poor  me  ! They  did  their  best  for  me,  however,  by  arranging 
that  a fly,  which  had  been  ordered  for  two  old  ladies  at  Eltham, 
should  be  sent  first  to  bring  me,  so  that  I should  have  not  only 
conveyance  from  Ashfield  but  chaperonage  from  Eltham  as  well. 

Just  as  I had  put  the  finishing  touch  to  Bertha’s  toiletlSelina 
came  in  and  announced  that  M.  de  Montreuil  was  in  the  draw- 
ing-room and  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

“ What  a pity  he  cannot  see  how  sweet  you  look,  Bertie  ! ” I 
cried,  thoughtlessly,  and  was  vexed  with  myself  the  instant  the 
words  were  uttered,  for  the  look  of  sad,  tender  sympathy  came 
into  the  girl’s  eyes  at  once,  and  chased  away  all  the  soft  gaiety 
that  a moment  before  had  shone  in  her  smile.  But  she  said 
nothing,  and  I followed  her  downstairs,  wondering  what  the  blind 
Count  could  have  to  say  to  her  at  such  a time. 

“ Come  here,  Bertie  ! ” called  out  Mrs.  Shelden  ; “ M.  de 
Montreuil  has  brought  you  a nosegay.  I wish  he  could  see  how 
well  it  will  become  your  white  dress  ! She  wants  some  colour, 
doesn’t  she,  Mary  ? ” 

1 did  not  think  that  she  wanted  much  colour  just  then,  with 
that  bright  blush  shaming  the  red  roses  on  her  sweet  face,  and 
for  once  I thought  that  the  old  lady’s  grotesque  deafness  was  in 
good  keeping  with  the  situation,  as  M.  de  Montreuil  answered  in 
a soft  whisper  : 

“ If  you  will  allow  me,  Madame — if  my  sweet  pupil  will  per- 
mit me — I shall  know  how  to  form  an  image  in  my  mind  that  will 
resemble  her.  May  1,  Bertha  ? ” 

Bertha  blushed  yet  more  deeply  as  she  took  the  flowers  he 
offered  her,  and  gave  him  her  hand  in  silent  acquiescence.  He 
touched  lightly  the  golden  curls,  then  passed  his  fingers  down  her 
white  bare  arm,  and  over  the  airy  folds  of  her  dress,  smiled,  and 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Shelden  : 
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“ I know  now  how  charming  she  is.  You  have  done  well  to 
allow  so  little  change  in  her.  Enjoy  yourself  much,  dear  child, 
and  think,  when  you  are  wearing  my  Bowers,  that  I am  sharing 
your  enjoyment.” 

When  he  had  departed, 

“ Does  M.  de  Montreuil  never  show  himself  at  balls  ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Sometimes,  I believe,”  answered  Selina  ; ‘‘  but  he  does  not 
visit  at  Forest  Court ; the  orgies  of  the  old  Baronet  were  not  to 
his  taste,  and  1 think  he  has  never  happened  to  meet  Sir  Locks- 
ley,  who  has  not  been  long  in  the  county.” 

“Oh,  Bertie!”  I cried,  “how  fortunate  that  your  hair  is 
dressed  so  simply.  I am  sure  I should  have  screamed  if  the 
Count  had  proposed  to  touch  mine.” 

“ Or  mine,”  remarked  Gabrielle,  who  had  just  come  in,  “ but  I 
presume  that  it  is  only  to  a little  girl  like  Bertha  that  Monsieur 
de  Montreuil  would  propose  to  apply  his  odd  test  of  criticism.” 

And  here  I shall  pause  in  my  recital  of  my  adventures — for 
something  important  comes  next.  Here  falls  the  curtain — to 
rise  on  a new  act,  so,  Janey,  “stand  at  attention.” 

The  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing to  match.  I paced  gingerly  along  the  little  covered  porch- 
way  from  the  house  door  to  the  garden-gate,  holding  my  skirts 
from  contact  with  the  dripping  ivy  that  fringed  the  palisades, 
while  I held  my  stately  head  erect  as  a giraffe’s,  until  I was  forced 
to  bend  it  to  enter  the  cab — when  I seated  myself  in  the  extreme 
corner,  rigid  as  a stufted  girl,  and  put  up  my  hands  delicately  to 
feel  if  all  was  safe,  and  the  aigrette  in  its  place.  I had  three  miles 
to  go  before  we  should  reach  Eltham — until  then  I should  be 
alone  in  my  glory. — Should  II 

We  had  passed  through  Ashfield  proper;  had  turned  off  on  the 
Eltham  road,  which  was  long  and  lonely,  when  the  coach  sud- 
denly stopped. 

1 heard  voices,  and  saw  by  the  light  of  the  carriage-lantern  an 
indistinguishable  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  road ; of  which  heap 
we  had  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a component  part.  The 
rain  was  drifting  against  the  window  farthest  from  me,  so  I wiped 
the  mist  from  the  glass  on  my  side,  let  it  down  a little  chink, 
looked  and  listened. 

' A post-chaise  had  upset ; the  wheel  had  come  off,  the  driver 
had  extricated  his  horses,  and  was  in  the  act  of  riding  off  with 
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them  to  the  nearest  inn,  which  would  be  at  Ashfield,  and  the 
solitary  passenger  was  now  imploring  my  driver  to  “give  him  a 
lift,”  as  far  as  Eltham,  “better  still  to  Forest  Court,  since  you 
are  bound  to  the  same  port  as  myself.” 

At  these  words,  uttered  in  a clear,  frank,  manly  voice,  I 
pricked  up  my  ears. 

1 peered  cautiously  forth,  but  the  darkness  and  the  beating 
rain  made  it  impossible  to  discern  anything  but  a masculine  fig- 
ure, of  middle  height,  and  wrapped  in  a cloak,  which  made  him 
look  of  equal  breadth ; holding  on  his  hat  with  one  hand,  while 
in  the  other  he  bore  a small  portmanteau.  There  he  stood,  and 
there,  from  the  coachman’s  reply,  he  seemed  likely  to  stand. 

“ Very  sorry.  Sir,  cab  engaged,  ladies  waiting.  I’ll  send  one 
for  you  from  Eltham,  if  there’s  one  to  be  had.” 

How  far  is  Eltham  ? ” * 

“ Only  two  miles.” 

“Two  miles  to  walk  in  evening  dress  in  a storm  that  would 
drown  any  but  a water-dog  like  me,  and  perhaps  no  cab  when  I 
get  there.  Come,  give  us  a hoist  to  the  top  at  least.” 

“Can’t  do  it,  Sir,  here  I’ve  two  gen’lemen  from  Ashfield 
already — we’re  packed  like  herrin’ — must  get  on.  I’ll  send  back 
from  Forest  Court  for  you.” 

“ Thank  you  for  nothing.  Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  sit  on 
this  mile-stone  for  a couple  of  hours,  waiting  for  you  ? See  here, 
my  good  fellow,  you  can  do  something  fgr  me  if  you  will.” 

And  a hand  was  held  up  before  the  driver’s  eyes,  in  which  was 
an  argument  which  greatly  modified  his  view  of  the  position. 

“Well,  Sir,”  he  rejoined,  more  hopefully.  “There’s  no  seat 
for  you  on  the  box — but — there’s  room  inside  if ” 

“Inside!”  I mentally  repeated.  “Good  Heavens!  what  is 
the  man  dreaming  of  ? ” 

“ Inside  ! ” 

Why,  as  the  dim  light  glances  on  the  figure  at  the  coach  door, 
I could  see  the  rain  dripping  in  streams  from  his  hat  to  his  cloak, 
from  his  cloak  to  the  pool  he  is  standing  in.  Fond  of  sailors  I 
am,  but  in  their  proper  places,  on  their  own  decks  for  instance, 
but  I — I am  bedecked  in  vain,  if  that  moist  being  is  to  be  en- 
closed in  this  narrow  space  with  me.  He  sha’n’t  come  in  ! But 
he  did  come  in  ! There  was  no  time  for  remonstrance.  The 
door  swung  open — In  he  leaped,  flapping  a cascade  of  raindrops 
from  his  soaking  garments. 
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Bang  went  the  door,  off  went  the  coach,  causing  him  to  stagger  ; 
and  flinging  out  his  arm  in  the  darkness  to  save  himself,  it  came 
with  a crushing  effect  full  against  the  frail  fabric  that  surmounted 
my  charms,  the  crowning  glory  so  carefully  guarded  from  the 
lightest  contact.  My  utter  exasperation  was  far  too  great  for  the 
ordinary  forms  of  reproach  or  lamentation.  My  access  of  childish 
fury  found  vent  in  the  mode  of  which  my  mature  years  had  re- 
pented, and  I muttered,  in  a low,  but  clearly  articulate  growl,  a 
distinct,  deep-mouthed,  full-bodied, — 

“CONFOUND  YOU!” 

A dead  silence  followed— no  sound  for  three  full  minutes  but 
the  rattle  of  the  carriage  wheels,  and  the  patter  of  the  rain  against 
the  windows.  My  companion  had  begun  an  apology,  which  he 
broke  short  off  on  hearing  my  pious  ejaculation,  probably  doubt- 
ing whether  he  should  be  addressing  a lady  or  a lad.  And  the 
misgiving  struck  me  as  at  once  so  natural,  and  so  comic,  that  I 
was  quivering  all  over  with  suppressed  laughter,  which  I could 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  prevent  bursting  forth  into  a peal. 

And  then — my  humour  changed  again,  as  I reflected  that  my 
fellow-passenger  was  also  to  be  my  fellow-guest.  Oh,  horror  ! 
What  if,  on  meeting  me  in  the  gay  assembly  at  Forest  Court,  he 
should  hold  me  up  to  the  derision  and  avoidance. of  all,  as  the 
young  lady  who  had  used  profane  swearing  ! What  if  I shoiUd 
be  condemned  to  sit  all  night  among  the  wall-flowers,  from  the 
dread  of  my  would  be  partners  that  I was  dangerous,  and  would 
curse  at  them  ! 

At  the  thought  cold  currents  seemed  to  trickle  down  my  back. 
But  no — he  was  to  leave  me  at  Eltham,  and  in  this  pitchy  darkness, 
he  could  not  discern  face  or  figure.  He  was  not  likely  to  speak 
to  me,  as  we  had  not  been  “ introduced,”  so  he  could  not  recog- 
nise my  voice  at  Lady  Waldron’s  : and  I would  take  good  care, 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  it  before  I got  there  ! 

This  sage  resolve  was  not  so  easy  to  keep  after  all.  For  some 
moments  I could  see  whenever  a gleam  of  light  flashed  into  the 
carriage  from  the  >amps,  which  at  long  intervals  were  placed  on 
the  road  for  the  last  mile  before  we  entered  Eltham — the  stranger 
was  maintaining  a watchful  attitude,  to  gain  a momentary  glimpse 
of  my  carefully  shrouded  features. 

In  vain — 1 crouched  into  the  darkness  of  my  corner,  and  drew 
my  hood  low  down,  to  my  very  chin,  thereby  merely  accomplish- 
ing the  work  of  destruction  he  had  begun.  But  he  could  just 
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distinguish  my  white  dress,  and  knew  thereby  that  his  companion 
was — well,  a woman  at  least — if  he  could  not,  from  her  choice 
diction,  suppose  her  to  be  a lady. 

All  at  once,  forth  from  the  gloom  came  a voice  more  terrible 
to  my  guilty  soul  than  a shock  of  thunder  ! Yet  it  was  a pleasant 
voice,  deep  and  clear,  with  that  softened  modulation  so  flattering 
to  female  ears,  and  just  the  faintest  tone  of  archness  in  it  that 
betrayed  the  smile  I could  not  see. 

Thought  I, 

“ I wonder  if  he  is  very  old  ? ” 

Said  the  voice, 

“ May  I be  forgiven  my  intrusion  ? I had  no  idea  the  carriage 
was  occupied.” 

No  reply.  Inwardly  I mused, 

“ I wonder  if  he  is  handsome  ? ” 

Again. 

“ I shall  hope  to  win  my  pardon  when  we  meet  at  Forest  Court. 
Lady  Waldron  will  intercede  for  me.” 

A grunt — to  the  music  of  which  were  set  the  words, 

“ What  is  his  name  ? I should  like  to  know^ — but  how  shall  I 
find  out  without  self-betrayal  ? ” 

Voice  once  more. 

“ Wretch  that  I am,  my  dripping  cloak  has  made  quite  a pool 
on  the  floor,  and  you  will  take  cold.  Here  we  are  at  Eltham. 
Allow  me  to  transfer  you  to  the  post-chaise  I am  to  order  for  my- 
self. I will  follow  in  this.  It  will  not  delay,  you  five  minutes  ; 
the  post-boy  will  drive  quicker  than  this  man,  who  creeps.” 

Another  grunt  was  all  the  acknowledgment  he  received.  He 
must  have  supposed  that,  like  an  ill-educated  parrot,  I had  noth- 
ing but  bad  words  at  command.  Oh,  joyful!  we  are  just  at  the 
inn — we  pull  up — stop. 

“Here  you  are,  sir — sorry  I can’t  take  you  further.  Capital 
post-horses  here,  sir.” 

The  door  is  open.  A gust  of  wind  rushes  in.  The  stranger 
salutes  me  as  profoundly  as  limited  space  permits  ; but  it  is 
physically  impossible  for  me  to  . return  the  greeting.  I have 
rolled  myself  so  tightly  in  my  wraps,  and  squeezed  myself  so 
flat  against  the  back  of  the  carriage,  lest  the  light  over  the  inn- 
door  should  reveal  me.  Exit  stranger.  I feel  sure  he  is  young. 
I am  almost  certain  he  is  handsome  ! But  he  has  forgotten  to 
put  up  the  sash,  which  the  coachman  had  let  down  on  opening 
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the  door,  and  niy  quick  ears  (you  remember  they  used  to  call  me 
Madam  Fine  Ears  ?)  can  detect  the  low  whispered  inquiry — or 
possibly,  I guess  it  from  coachee’s  more  audible  reply. 

“Young  lady  from  Lawn  Cottage,  sir.  Irish  lady,  sir.  Gad  ! 
she  do  ride — keeps  a hunter  ; and  I’ve  seen  her  riding  'cross 
country,  and  taking  gates  and  fences  some  of  our  youngsters 
who  think  most  of  themselves  are  glad  to  shirk  ! Good-night, 
sir.  Thank  ye.  All  right ! ” 

And  we  drive  on  to  the  Misses  Bolland. 

Saved  1 I have  been  taken  for  Ella  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HER  FIRST  BALL. 

Another  half-hour’s  drive  brought  the  fateful  journey  to  a 
close,  and  I was  deposited,  with  my  chaperons,  at  the  door  of 
Sir  Locksley  Waldron’s  beautiful  mansion. 

The  night  was  too  dark  and  wild  to  see  anything  of  the  Park 
we  drove  through,  but  now  and  then  the  tossing  branches  of 
large  trees  that  apj^arently  formed  a stately  avenue.  I thought 
it  endless,  and  wished  it  had  not  been  half  so  long.  Afterwards 
I could  distinguish  nothing  but  a blaze  of  light,  a crush  of  car- 
riages, a burst  of  music,  that  made  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat  and  all 
my  toes  to  tingle. 

I rejoicingly  followed  my  old  ladies  up  a noble  staircase,  on 
which  a stream  pf  brilliantly  attired  forms  was  ascending,  and 
through  a gallery,  along  which  the  lights  gleamed  on  walls  dec- 
orated with  old  paintings  and  statuary,  and  niches  fragrant  with 
lovely  liot-house  plants,  and  huge  china  vases  filled  with  flowers 
and  foliage,  till  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  ball  room. 

Lady  Waldron,  resplendent  in  ruby  velvet  and  diamonds,  with 
a bloom  as  red  as  her  dress  on  cheek  and  nose,  and  .eyes  that 
gleamed  with  good-natured  jollity,  stood  near  the  door  to  re- 
ceive her  guests,  and  presented  me  to  Sir  Locksley,  on  whose 
arm  she  hung.  He  gave  me  a bow,  a smile,  and  a stare,  and 
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took  no  further  notice  of  me,  being  occupied  with  visitors  of 
more  consequence. 

Sir  Locksley  is  a fine,  military-looking  man  of,  I should  say 
thirty.  He  is  handsome,  if  good  features,  curling  hair,  whiskers 
and  moustache,  and  white  teeth,  can  make  a man  so  ; but  there 
is  something  indescribable  in  his  face  that  repels  me.  Something 
cold  and  hard,  almost  cruel.  His  is  the  kind  of  beauty  that 
would  be  seen  in  greatest  perfection,  sword  in  hand,  and  in  the 
fierce  rage  of  battle  (though  nobody  would  then  have  leisure  or 
inclination  to  contemplate  it). 

While  I stood  watching  the  circling  pairs  with  wistful  eyes,  lit- 
tle Gillespie,  who  had  gone  to  fetch  in  a glass  of  negus,  was 
stopped,  as  he  was  recrossing  the  room,  by  a gentleman  who  had 
just  entered  it,  and  who  greeted  him  with  evident  cordiality. 
Oh,  my  presageful  heart ! I felt  an  instantaneous  conviction 
that  I gazed  on  my  late  watery  companion.  ■* 

What  a pity  that  my  horrid  behaviour  during  that  disastrous 
drive  has  deprived  me  of  the  advantage  I should  otherwise  have 
gained  by  the  claim  of  something  like  “ previous  acquaintance.” 
Would  he  advance  that  claim  to  Ella’s,  I wondered  ? Yes,  he 
says  something  to  Willie,  who  looks  around ; and  then  the  four 
eyes  turn  towards  Miss  Delmar,  who  is  spinning  deftly  round 
in  the  arms  of  Sir  Locksley.  For  a moment  I forgot  to  watch 
the  stranger  as  I looked  at  Ella.  She  was  elegantly  dressed,  in 
the  very  newest  style,  and  she  had  a colour  on  her  cheeks  which 
she  had  taken  I suspect,  out  of  her  dressing  case,  but  it  became 
her  amazingly.  Her  eyes  sparkled  like  hre-hies  ; she  looked 
happy,  as  I had  never  seen  her  look. 

Waltzing  must  be  nice  ! And  yet — I said  her  dress  was  be- 
coming to  her,  but  there  was  so  very  little  of  it  ! It  was  so  short, 
that  as  she  whirled  about,  not  only  were  her  pretty  feet  displayed, 
but  more  of  her  slender  ancles  than  was  exactly  decorous. 

The  waltz  was  over.  Willie  Gillespie  arrived  with  my  negus, 
and  I scolded  him  for  being  so  long  in  bringing  it.  He  defended 
himself  by  saying  that  Captain  Brancepeth  had  stopped  him,  to 
ask  him  which  was  the  Irish  lady  who  came  from  Ashfield. 

“ You  see,  Miss  St.  Felix,  she  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
by  riding  alone  as  she  does,  and — ” 

“ Who  is  Captain  Brancepeth  ? ” I asked,  as  indifferently  as  I 
could,  but  turning  sckrlet-red  at  the  same  time  ; for  the  object  of 
my  curiosity  had  at  length  transferred  his  gaze  from  Ella  to  me, 
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and  was  looking  at  me  so  fixedly,  that  the  frightful  idea  crossed 
my  mind  that,  somehow  or  other,  he  had  found  me  out ! In  my 
confusion  I heard  nothing  of  Gillespie’s  answer,  except,  “ distin- 
guished,” “Thunderbolt,”  “Paid  off — in  dock  for  repairs.”  Oh, 
heavens ! he  is  crossing  over,  he  is  coming  up  to  me.  Now, 
Mary  St.  Felix,  summon  up  all  your  presence  of  mind  to  dispel 
that  suspicion  if  he  has  it.  That  blessed  coachman  said  it  was 
Ella — and  Ella  it  must  be. 

“ Captain  Brancepeth — Miss  St.  Felix.” 

“Who  is  our  vis-d-vis?"  he  asked,  presently,  “that  sweet- 
looking girl  in  white  ? ” 

The  girl  was  Bertha,  who  was  dancing  with  Charlie  Stanton. 

“.And  does  she  live  at  Eltham  ? ” asked  Captain  Brancepeth. 

“ Oh  no  ! ” I answered  heedlessly.  “ She  lives  at  Ashfield — 
at  Lawn  Cottage.” 

Then  I stopped,  and  began  to  fan  myself  furiously,  to  hide  my 
•peony  cheeks.  But  my  partner  did  not  seem  to  notice. 

“So,”  he  said,  “she  lives  at  Lawn  Cottage,  does  she?  How 
many  young  ladies  live  there  ? ” 

“ Why  do  you  ask  ? ” 

“ Because  I have  already  seen — two — who  hail  from  that  for- 
tunate abode.  Lilies  and  poppies  apparently  bloom  there  side 
by  side.”  ~ 

I .was  dumb.  Good  gracious  ! Did  he  call  Me  a Poppy  ? 

“ He  resumed,  still  glancing  at  Bertha. 

“ I rode  part  of  the  Avay  to  P^ltham  in  company  with  one  Lawn 
Cottage  lady — an  Irish  lady,  I am  told — with  a French  name — ■ 
Miss  Delmar.  Do  you  know  her  ? ” 

I returned  a faint  affirmative. 

“I  hear  she  is  a very  spirited  lady — that  she  rides  with 
spurs.” 

(Poor  Ella  !) 

“ She  does  nothing  of  the  kind,”  I said,  eager  to  defend  her 
from  this  unjust  imputation. 

“ No  ? ” said  Captain  Brancepeth.  “ I am  glad  to  hear  that. 
I hate  an  unfeminine  woman.  But  worse  things  are  said  of  her 
than  that.” 

“What  worse  things?”  I asked,  pulling  up  my  long  white 
glove  to  my  elbow,  till  my  arm  looked  like  a leg  in  tights. 

My  companion  bent  his  head  over  me,  till  his  whiskers  must 
have  brushed  my  hair  stack. 
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“ Is  not  swearing  worse  ? ” he  breathed  in  an  impressive 
whis])er. 

I glanced  up  at  him  ; there  must  have  been  an  expression  of 
utter  horror  in  my  eyes,  to  evoke  such  a light  of  laughter  in  his 
— but  I said  not  a syllable. 

“I  see  you  cannot  offer  to  defend  your  friend  from  that 
charge  ? ” 

Silence — but  oh,  how  mean  I felt  ! 

“ And  you  could  not  help  her  if  you  did,  for  my  fair  companion 
from  Lawn  Cottage  gratified  me  during  our  short  drive  with  a 
specimen  of  her  very  vigorous  phraseology.  She  might  have 
been  addressing  her  horse  in  the  language  its  groom  uses  ! ” 

“ Did  you  ! ” I faltered,  timidly,  “ did  you — think  her — very 
vulgar  ? ” 

“ Vulgar ! that  is  not  a sufficiently  forcible  word  ; but  you, 
like  all  feminine  women,  probably  shrink  from  forcible  terms? 

I expressed  a wish  to  sit  down,  and  made  him  a graceful  cour- 
tesy and  so  dismissed  him  without  reply. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I felt  myself  committed 
to  a slander,  and  a lie  ! for  having  once  suffered  Captain  Brance- 
peth  to  charge  Gabrielle  with  my  fault,  how  could  I vindicate 
her  without  a shameful  avowal  of  cowardice,  and  a weakness 
which  added  to  the  primary  sin  itself,  would  make  me  look  a 
perfect  demon  in  his  eyes — not  that  it  would  matter,  of  course — 
what  can  the  opinion  of  such  a slight  acquaintance  matter  to  me  ? 
Still,  one  would  not  wish  to  be  an  object  of  contempt,  even  to  a 
stranger,  and  then,  men  are  so  conceited ; he  might  misinterpret 
this  natural  feeling,  and  mistake  it  for  an  undue  anxiety  to  stand 
well  with  him.  The  slander  and  lie  are  mine  ; but  I will  repent 
(like  most  sinners),  at  my  convenience,  and  I will  never  do  so 
more. 

Here  a new  terror  flashed  on  me.  What  if  Captain  Brance- 
peth  alludes  to  his  ride  with  Gabrielle  to  herself — and  learns  the 
hideous  truth  from  her,  that  the  innocent  seeming  Mary  can  at 
need  make  use  of  the  choicest  profanity  ? 

1 perceived  Ella  at  a little  distance,  left  for  a moment  alone, 
as  the  circle  round  her  broke  into  pairs  and  surged  to  the  door. 
I snatched  the  opportunity  and  darted  towards  her,  my  rapid 
advance  arresting  that  of  an  epauletted  and  moustached  hero, 
who  was  making  in  the  same  direction. 

“ Ella,”  I whispered,  eagerly,  “ do  oblige  me  in  one  thing  ! ” 
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She  looked  at  me  surprised. 

“ What  is  it?  What  can  you  want  of  me,  Mary  ? ” 

“ Promise  me  one  thing,  I will  explain  later  ! ” 

Well  ? ” she  asked,  fretfully. 

“ Never  tell  Captain  Brancepeth  that  you — that  I — I mean — 
don’t  let  him  know  who  rode  with  him  from  Lawn  Cottage.” 

“And  who  is  Captain  Brancepeth?”  inquired  she,  opening 
wide  her  eyes. 

“ Never  mind  that  now,  will  you  promise  ? ” 

“ Yes — yes,”  she  said,  with  an  impatient  laugh,  “ I’ll  promise, 
only  don’t  keep  Major  Norris  waiting  all  night  to  take  me  to 
supper.” 

Charlie  Stanton,  especially,  had  chosen  to  attach  himself  to 
me,  and  was  becoming  so  very  demonstrative  in  his  admiration 
that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  I despatched  him  on  an  errand 
'to  the  cloak  room,  to  fetch  me  an  imaginary  scarf ; and  the  in- 
stant he  departed  I took  refuge  behind  some  heavy  drapery,  in 
the  seat  of  an  embayed  window,  where  I sat  rejoicing  at  his 
fruitless  search  for  me,  which  1 watched  from  the  chink  I had 
made  for  observation. 

Presently  two  officers  of  the  12th  took  up  their  stand  before 
me,  and  began  to  converse,  under  cover  of  the  noise  of  music 
and  dancing,  in  a tone  that  was  perfectly  audible  to  “ Madam 
Fine  P^ars,”  who  was  only  separated  from  the  speakers  by  an 
inch  of  crimson  cloth  curtain. 

“ I say,  Protheroe,”  said  one,  “our  Major  is  going  the  pace, 
isn’t  he?” 

“ And  quite  right,”  answered  Protheroe,  “ no  use  doing  things 
at  all  if  you  can’t  do  them  well.” 

“ Do  you  believe  the  report  that  is  going  about,”  rejoined  the 
other,  “ that  the  old  lady  has  got  all  the  prettiest  girls  together 
here,  that  Sir  Locksley  may  pick  and  choose  a young  Lady 
W'aldron?” 

“ She  has  got  together  an  uncommon  nice  lot,  if  she  has,” 
answered  his  friend,  “ and  when  he  has  made  his  choice,  P'inlay- 
son,  1 wouldn’t  minci  if  he’d  give  me  the  next  chance.” 

(Oh,  how  I longed  to  stick  a pin  into  that  speaker  !) 

“ 1 guess  he’s  made  his  choice  already,”  ^aid  Finlayson,  “he’s 
been  sweet  all  the  evening  on  that  fine  girl  in  black  and  gold.” 

('Phat’s  Ella,  said  I to  me.) 

“That  girl?”  rejoined  the  other,  in  atone  of  indescribable 
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contempt.  “ You  mean  she’s  sweet  on  him.  But  that  cock 
won’t  fight,  he’s  fled  the  pit  already  at  Belfast,  two  years  ago.” 

“ Who  is  she  then  ? ’■  asked  Pdiilayson ; while  I listened 
breathlessly  for  the  reply. 

“She  passed  in  Ireland  for  a ward  of  old  O’Donnell’s — the 
rich  banker — but  some  said  she  was  his  daughter.  He  left  her 
a good  bit  of  money,  whoever  she  was,  alter  we  left.  She  was 
poor  then,  and  dependent  on  him  ; and  he  had  the  character  of 
not  being  very  generous.” 

“ How  the  deuce  did  she  get  here  ? ” 

“ Can’t  say,  I’m  sure.  Look,  there’s  General  Hosmer,  with 
his  two  Gorgons  of  daughters.  1 must  go  and  do  the  civil  to 
them  ; the  old  fellow  gives  capital  dinners.” 

And  the  greedy  wretch  moved  off  just  as  Captain  Brancepeth 
came  up,  and  addressed  Finlayson. 

“ Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  the  young  lady  I took  in 
to  supper,  whom  that  drunken  dog  Stanton  has  been  pestering 
for  the  last  half-hour?  I have  been  looking  for  her  everywhere.” 

“ I have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  your  drunken  dog,”  an- 
swered Finlayson,  “ and  so  can  give  you  no  help  in  your  search 
for  his  companion.  I did  not  notice  whom  you  took  in  to  supper. 
There’s  a waltz  striking  up.  I must  go  seek  my  own  partner.” 

He  moved  off;  and  then,  when  Captain  Brancepeth’s  head 
happened  to  turn  in  my  direction,  a face  peeped  slily  out  at  him, 
from  the  aperture  of  the  crimson  curtains,  drawn  closely  on  each 
side  of  it.  (I  am  sure  he  thought  it  a pleasant  -face,  by  the  look 
which  I have  already  learnt  to  interpret  in  eyes  masculine.) 

“ Ah  ! eavesdropping  ? ” said  he,  smiling.  “ You  have  no  fear 
of  the  retribution  the  proverb  threatens  to  listeners?  ” 

“No,  indeed.  But  I heard  you  say  you  were  looking  for  me  ? ” 

“ I was  sent  by  General  Hosmer,  to  tell  you  that  his  carriage, 
and  Miss  Bolland’s  fly,  were  waiting  to  take  away  your  party. 
But  for  bringing  the  message,  I claim  the  reward  of  this  last 
waltz  ? ” 

“ Can  you  waltz  ? ” 1 asked,  very  politely.  “ I should  not  have 
thought  of  a sailor  waltzing.” 

“ Perhaps  you  thought  a sailor  could  dance  only  hornpipes,” 
he  said,  laughing.  “ I am  glad  my  accomplishments  stand  be- 
yond a performance  in  which  I could  not  ask  you  to  be  my  part- 
ner. Will  you  try  me  ? ” 

In  another  instant  I was  whirling  round  the  room,  as  if  borne 
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up  oil  wings  of  a zephyr.  Supported  by  strong  arms  that  yet 
seemed  to  hold  me  as  a child  holds  a butterfly  which  he  fears  to 
crush.  Oh  that  life  were  one  long  waltz,  like  this  ! But  always 
the  same  partner.  No — 1 don’t  mean  that — I do  not  know  what 
I mean.  Thus  ended  my  first  ball. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A SWEETHEART  FOR  SOMEBODY. 

I REPENTED  this  nioming,  that  I had  wiled  away  so  many 
hours  yesterday  in  writing  you  the  account  of  my  first  ball, 
because  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  write  about  to-day. 
And  still  the  effervescence  of  previous  excitement  had  not  sub- 
sided sufficiently  to  permit  of  my  settling  down  to  my  usual  pur- 
suits. I fancy  it  was  much  the  same  with  Gabrielle,  for  she  ap- 
peared more  restless  and  fretful  than  is  her  wont  to  be ; but  that 
might  have  been  because  she  was  disappointed  of  her  customary 
exercise,  for  it  rained  so  unintermittingly  and  heavily,  that  no 
sane  woman  could  have  dreamt  of  riding  out,  and  no  sane  horse 
would  have  carried  her. 

Bertha,  alone,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Forest  Court  and  its 
spendours,  as  she  sat  quietly  occupied  in  copying  a piece  of 
music  that  Ella  had  borrowed  from  Miss  Stanton.  Selina  was 
engaged  in  her  usual  household  avocations,  having  first  con- 
ducted her  mother  to  her  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  where  she  sat, 
sweetly  sleeping,  as  she  always  did,  poor  old  lady,  when  the  dark 
w'eather  ))revented  her  from  reading.  Ella  leaned  back  on  a 
sofa  at  one  end  of  the  room,  playing  idly  with  Bertha’s  kitten, 
at.  her  feet,  and  I stood  by  the  window,  gloomily  watching  the 
droj)s  of  rain  as  they  merged  one  in  another,  to  roll  in  dreary 
rivulets  down  the  pane.  At  last  Ella  broke  silence. 

“ By  the  way,  Mary,  why  were  you  so  anxious  the  other  eve- 
ning that  1 should  not  tell  your  partner — that  sailor  captain,  that 
you  rode  in  the  fly  with  him  to  Eltham  ? ” 

“ 1 do  not  know  that  I was  ‘ anxious  ’ about  it,”  I answered, 
reddening.  “ But  in  fact — I was  very  rude,  and  would  not 
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answer  him  when  he  apologised  for  coming  into  the  fly,  and — and 
so  I did  not  wish  him  to  know  that  it  was  1” 

“ You  preferred  that  I or  Bertha  should  bear  the  blame  of  your 
incivility  ? With  all  my  heart.  I am  not  so  covetous  as  you 
are  of  the  good  opinion  of  strangers.” 

“So  much  the  better  for  you.  Here  comes  a man  ! Why, 
Ella,  you  perk  up  as  if  I had  announced  a sunbeam  ! ” 

“ The  next' best  thing  to  a sunbeam  in  this  weather,”  she  an- 
swered carelessly. 

“ Who  is  it,  Mary  ? ” 

“ My  eyes  are  not  formed  to  see  round  a corner  ; but  from 
his  appendages,  I should  say  that  it  is  the  pianoforte  tuner.” 

“ 1 wish,”  said  Gabrielle,  “ that  he  could  harmonise  human 
discords,  as  well  as  instrumental  ones,  for  I think  we  are  all  out 
of  tune  this  morning.” 

“ I do  not  see  why  he  could  not,”  rejoined  I reflectively,  “ the 
strings  of  your  harp,  I believe,  are  made  of  the  intestines  of  some 
animal,  and  are  always  affected  by  damp  weather.  May  not  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  human  frame  be  similarly  influ- 
enced, and — ” 

But  my  physiological  speculations  were  cut  short  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  parlour-maid,  inquiring  for  Miss  Shelden. 

“Mr.  Montrool  was  in  the  dining-room  and  wanted  to  see  her 
particularly.” 

“A  sweetheart  for  somebody!”  cried  Ella.  “Violets  in 
December  ! M.  le  Comte  comes  to  propose  for  Miss  Selina. 
How  will  you  like  to  be  bridesmaid,  Bertie  ? ” 

The  trodden  worm  will  turn.  Bertie’s  soft  blue  eyes  flashed 
on  her  with  unwonted  fire. 

“I  wish  you  would  leave  me  alone,  Gabrielle  Delmar,”  she 
said  quite  sharply,  “ I never  interfere  with  you  1 ” and  throwing 
down  her  pen  she  left  the  room. 

“The  cunning  little  puss!”  laughed  Ella,  “she  has  gone  to 
make  a third  in  M.  le  Comte’s  confidence.” 

“ She  has  gone  up  to  her  own  room,  I hear  her  overhead. 
Why  do  you  tease  the  poor  child,  Gabrielle  ? ” 

“ She  does  make  herself  so  absurd  with  her  sentimental  devo- 
tion to  that  blind  Count.  The  little  goose  ! she  does  not  see 
that  if  he  had  wealth  and  eyesight  he  would  care  little  for  her 
devotion.” 

“ And  I think  it  is  precisely  his  want  of  these  advantages  that 
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gives  him  such  an  interest  in  her  heart — or  her  imagination,  if 
you  will.  But  there  he  goes,  his  visit  has  not  been  long.” 

In  comes  Selina,  looking  wildly  excited. 

“News,  young  ladies!  M.  de  Montreuil  has  brought  good 
news  ! ’* 

Good  news?  ” we  both  ask. 

“ Yes,  that  is,  if  worldly  prosperity  is  always  good.  His  cousin'^ 
is  dead,  and  has  restored  to  him,  by  bequest,  his  estates  in 
Touraine.” 

“ When  he  no  longer  needed  them  himself — very  good  of  his 
cousin,”  said  Gabrielle,  languidly,  “and  so,  I presume,  Bertie 
loses  her  tutor?” 

“ I suppose  she  will,”  answered  Selina,  “ but  M.  de  Montreuil 
has  not  yet  had  fime  to  form  any  plans ; it  will  be  difficult  for 
him  to  travel,  poor  fellow,  afflicted  as  he  is  I ” 

“You  should  marry  him.  Miss  Shelden,”  said  Ella,  “and  go 
with  him  to  take  care  of  him.” 

“ Such  an  idea  would  scarcely  occur  to  him  or  to  me,”  replied 
Selina,  with  dignity.  “ 1 am  going  to  tell  Bertha.” 

And  she  walked  away.  » 

How  selfish  we  are ! How  very  much  more  interested  do  we 
feel  in  small  affairs  of  our  own,  than  in  big  ones  of  our 
friends. 

The  next  moment,  the  important  change  in  the  Count’s  posi- 
tion was  forgotten  by  both  Gabrielle  and  myself,  as  a light  cur- 
ricle dashed  up  to  the  garden-gate  and  the  servant  re-entered  to 
announce  Sir  Locksley  Waldron  and  Captain  Brancepeth. 

Once  more  I envied  Miss  Delmar  the  graceful  self-possession 
with  which  she  received  her  visitors — for  they  were  visitors  to 
her,  not  to  me — at  least.  Sir  Locksley  was,  for  he  scarcely  noticed 
me,  except  by  a bow.  However,  I may  claim  Captain  Brance- 
peth as  my  visitor,  since  this  was  his  first  formal  presentation  to 
Ella,  and  as  1 watched  it,  my  sense  of  guilt  revived,  with  the  re- 
viving fear  lest  he  should  find  me  out.  I trembled,  when  he 
said,  speaking  to  her,  but  looking  at  me, 

“ I am  afraid  I am  again  unfortunate  in  intruding  on  ladies’ 
society  with  so  much  rain-water  about  me  ;”  (his  cap,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  dripped  like  a sponge  ;)  “ but  this  time  Sir 
Locksley  must  bear  the  blame.” 

“ A deluge  would  not  have  stopped  me  to-day,”  said  Sir  Lock- 
sley ; “ it  was  bad  enough  yesterday.  But  1 have  a note  to  de- 
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liver  to  Miss  Delmar  from  Lady  Waldron,  in  which  I am  too 
much  interested  to  brook  any  delay.” 

He  presented  a note  to  Ella,  which,  rather  to  my  surprise,  she 
did  not  open,  but  laid  it  on  a table  beside  her  ; nor  did  Sir  Locks- 
ley,  in  spite  of  his  professed  interest  in  it,  urge  her  to  do  so. 

l^resently,  however,  when  Captain  Brancepeth  and  I were 
fairly  launched  into  conversation,  she  took  the  note  and  withdrew 
to  the  window,  as  if  for  the  light,  to  read  it.  Sir  Locksley  follow- 
ed her,  and  they  held  a discussion  together,  which  I might  have 
overheard  if  I had  been  alone,  but  did  not,  as  my  chat  with  Cap- 
tain Brancepeth  prevented  it.  He  noticed  that  my  eyes  followed 
the  pair  with  some  curio  sity,  and  smiled. 

“ You  would  like  to  know  what  her  ladyship  has  written  to 
Miss  Delmar  about,  would  you  not  ? It  conderns  you  quite  as 
much  as  her.  I know  all  about  it,  for  I was  present  when  the 
subject  was  talked  over  at  breakfast  this  morning.” 

“ It  concerns  me  ? What  is  it  then  ? ” 

“ Lady  Waldron  has  understood  that  neither  you  nor  Miss  Del- 
mar have  any  other  present  home  than  this,  and  she  thinks  it  is 
rather  a dull  place  to  pass  Christmas  in  ; so  she  writes  to  invite 
you  both  for  a few  weeks  to  Forest  Court.  Ah  ! I can  read  in 
your  face  that  the  invitation  is  not  an  unwelcome  one  ! ” 

“No,  indeed,  it  is  very  kind  of  her;  but  are  you  going  to  stop 
there  too  ?”^ 

And  the  words  had  hardly  escaped  me  when  I felt  that  I ought 
not  to  have  spoken  them,  and  of  course  made  matters  worse  by 
blushing  up  to  the  ears.  But  he  did  not  appear  to  notice. 

“ Oh  yes,”  he  said,  “ I shall  be  there.  I am  going  to  stop 
for  some  weeks.  My  mother  has  been  rather  delicate  of  late,  and 
Admiral  Brancepeth  has  taken  her  to  Rome  for  the  winter  ; so  I 
am  foraging  on  my  friends  for  a time.” 

“ Is  Sir  Locksley  a great  friend  of  yours  ? ” 

“ Well — yes — as  the  world  counts  friendship.  My  mother  and 
his  (the  Baronet’s  first  wife)  were  cou-sins ; and  Sir  Locksley  has 
often  visited  my  home,  though  this  is  the  first  time  I have  made 
any  stay  at  his.” 

“ V\hll  there  be  any  more  balls  at  Forest  Court,  at  Christmas  ? ” 

“Nay,”  he  answered,  laughing,  “I  cannot  hold  you  out  that 
hope.  People  seldom  give  splendid  balls  at  such  short  intervals  ; 
but  you  will  not  want  for  amusement.  Lady  Waldron  has  invit- 
ed other  ladies  as  fellow  guests  for  you  and  Miss  Delmar.  Mr. 
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Beauchamp’s  daughters  among  them,  and  one  or  two  more  from 
this  neighborhood  ; and  Sir  I.ocksley  expects  a large  party  of 
fellows  who  come  for  shooting  and  hunting.  So  1 daresay  you 
will  have  a dance  now  and  then.” 

All  of  a sudden,  Mrs.  Shelden  woke  up,  plucked  the  handker- 
chief from  her  face,  and  looking  round,  bellowed  out, 

“ Whom  have  we  here,  Mary  ? But  no  need  to  name  one — 
Sir  Locksley  Waldron — his  father’s  very  image.  I should  know 
him  anywhere  ! ” 

Sir  Locksley  stared,  as  well  he  might,  and  then  approached 
the  old  lady,  and  said  something  civil  in  his  usual  voice,  which 
of  course  she  did  not  hear,  and  after  another  effort  or  two  he 
gave  up,  and  drew  back,  whispering  to  Ella, 

“ Who  the  deuce  is  that  [lainted  old  Guy  ? ” 

Fancy  his  consternation  when  Mrs.  Shelden  blandly  inquired, 

“ What  painted  old  Guy  do  you  mean.  Sir  Locksley  ? ” 

He  recoiled  a step  or  two,  and  gazed  at  her  with  open  eyes 
and  mouth,  like  a good-looking  gurgoyle.  I stooped  down  to 
the  hearth-rug,  in  a search  for'S.n  imaginary  needle,  to  hide  my 
convulsed  and  quivering  features  ; and  Captain  Brancepeth — 
with  the  same  object  I fancy — assisted  me  in  my  search.  But 
Ella  was  equal  to  this,  as  to  every  emergency. 

“ Look  at  that  portrait  opposite  you.  Sir  Locksley,”  said  she, 
in  her  usual  voice,  “ look  at  it  fixedly.” 

And  while  the  Baronet  obeyed,  she  hissed  to  the  old  lady, 

“ Sir  Locksley  says,  just  what  I do.  Madam,  that  that  likeness 
of  you  is  a perfect  caricature  ! ” 

“Sir  Locksley  is  a flatterer,  my  dear,”  answered  Mrs.  Shel- 
den, loudly.  “ 'fhat  was  taken  when  I was  much  younger  tlian 
I am  now.” 

Sir  Locksley  now  recovered  himself,  and  was  beginning  to  ut- 
ter some  compliment  in  the  key  in  which  deaf  persons  are  popu- 
larly addressed  ; but  as  suddenly  broke  off  into  a whistling  whis- 
per, with'  much  the  same  effect  as  if  he  had  been  blowing  a horn 
with  a hole  in  it. 

1 could  not  stand  that  ! I darted  from  the  room,  rushed  into 
the  parlor,  where  Selina  and  Bertha  were  quietly  conversing ; 
threw  myself  on  the  slippery  horse-hair  sofa,  from  which  I 
speedily  rolled  upon  the  floor — and  there  1 lay — and  kicked  / I 
Here  Ethel  laid  down  the  letter,  and  looked  at  her  aunt  with 
a grave  surprise. 
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‘‘  Did  you  really  ever  laugh  like  that,  Aunt  Mary  ? ” 

“ So  it  seems,  my  dear,”  answered  the  old  lady.  “ Remember 
Ethel  and  Maudie,  my  youthful  portrait  is  exhibited  to  you  in 
these  letters  as  a warning,  not  an  example.  I told  you  from  the 
first  that  I was  a Horrid  Girl,  and  1 can  see  that  Ethel  is  of  that 
opinion  also.” 

“ Well,  go  on,”  said  Maudie.  “ I want  to  come  to  the  love- 
making  ; it  cannot  be  far  otf  now  ! ” 

“ These  three  following  letters,”  remarked  Lady  Mary,  “ are  in 
reply  to  some  I received  from  Jane  Marshall  at  that  time,  and  re- 
late entirely  to  matters  of  her  own.  They  would  not  interest  you, 
girls,  as  they  contain  no  reference  to  my  sayings  and  doings;  nor, 
indeed,  are  they  complete  in  themselves.  We  will,  therefore,  pass 
them  over,  Ethel,  and  resume  the  thread  of  my  personal  narrative, 
which  finds  me,  I see,  a week  or  two  later,  a guest  at  Forest  Court. 
But  that  must  be  for  your  next  visit — we  have  had  enough  for  to- 
day.” 


■ 

CHAPTER  XL 

AT  FOREST  COURT. 

Forest  Court,  2nd  December  1820.  Really,  Jane,  it  must 
be  very  nice  to  be  rich ; to  be  surrounded  with  every  comfort  and 
luxury,  and  have  every,  or  almost  every  pleasure  at  command ; 
not  for  oneself  only,  but  for  others  also — surely  that  must  be  a 
happiness  ! 

1 have  often  heard  that  wealth  makes  people  selfish — it  has  not 
made  Lady  Waldron  selfish.  Her  chief  joy  seems  to  be  in  making 
her  friends  happy.  She  is  so  thoroughly  good-natured,  and  kind- 
hearted,  that  I feel  ashamed  of  myself  for  ever  having  called  her 
vulgar.  It  was  so  good  of  her  to  ask  Ella  and  me  to  spend 
Christmas  with  her,  and  she  makes  us  all  so  happy.  Let  me 
sketch  our  life  here  for  you. 

Forest  Court  is  a very  old  house — built,  I believe,  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth ; it  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  in  extensive 
grounds ; but  they  (the  grounds  I mean)  are  wild  and  neglected, 
having  been  suffered  to  go  almost  uncared  for  in  the  time  of  the 
old  Baronet,  who  was  a drunken,  dissipated. fox-hunter. 
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On  my  first  arrival,  with  the  memory  of  all  the  glitter  and 
splendour  which  had  so  fascinated  me  on  the  ball  night,  I was  a 
little  surprised  to  find  the  rooms  so  comparatively  bare  of  furni- 
ture and  decoration,  and  what  there  was  of  it  so  old-fashioned, 
faded^  and  tarnished.  But  Ella,  who  understands  such  things, 
explained  that  all  the  flowers,  tapestries,  and  other  embellishments 
of  the  grand  festival,  were  brought  down  for  the  night  by  a Lon- 
don tradesman,  who  contracts  for  such  ceremonials,  and  removed 
afterwards. 

The  party  of  guests  consists  of  Ella,  Lizzie  Beauchamp,  and 
me  ; the  eldest  Miss  Hosmer,  and  two  or  three  ladies,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  gentlemen  who  have  come  down  from  London 
for  the  shooting  and  hunting.  The  gentlemen  are  principally 
military  men,  fellow  officeis  of  Sir  Locksley’s,  that  puppy.  Cap- 
tain Finlayson,  is  one,  and  he  is  a devoted  follower  of  Miss  Hos- 
mer, whose  papa  gives  such  good  dinners  ; though  she  is  such  a 
fright  that  if  I were  a man  it  would  take  away  my  appetite  to 
have  to  look  at  her,  and  she  is  as  proud  and  disagreeable  as  if 
she  were  a beauty  and  a ‘‘  toast.”  Charles  Stanton  and  Captain 
Brancepeth  make  up  the  number  of  visitors  staying  in  the  house  ; 
but  other  young  men  come  and  go,  for  a day  or  two  at  a time, 
and  )'Oung  Gillespie  is  coining  for  a week  at  Christmas. 

Lady  Waldron  excused  herself,  very  unnecessarily,  for  not  hav- 
ing allotted  to  Ella  and  me  apartments  among  the  best  rooms,” 
saying  that  they  were  mostly  pre-occupied,  and  she  thought  we 
should  like  to  be  all  together.  She  has  therefore  given  us  three 
rooms  en  suite  in  a wing  of  the  house,  shut  off  by  a door  and  a 
few  steps  from  the  principal  staircase,  which,  she  says,  were  once 
used  as  nurseries. 

So  far,  at  least,  our  amusements  have  not  been  remarkable  for 
variety.  We  generally  meet  at  breakfast,  but  immediately  after- 
wards there  is  dispersion.  Lady  Waldron  disappears  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  housekeeper’s  room  and  kitchen,  and  is  seen  no 
more. 

The  ladies  go  into  the  morning  or  music  room,  to  chat,  to 
work,  or  to  practise  ; or  read  novels  or  newspapers.  The  gen- 
tlemen go  to  the  stables  and  kennels,  or  start  off  on  their  mur- 
derous expeditions  against  the  hares  or  pheasants. 

Dinner  at  six,  when  the  whole  company  muster  in  force,  and 
the  evening  is  spent  pleasantly  enough.  There  are  cards,  music,^ 
and  dancing  sometimes,  conversation  and  flirtation  “ simultane- 
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oils,”  always ! So  much  for  the  general,  now  for  the  particular. 
Lizzie  and  I are  great  friends ; she  forgives  me  my  involuntary 
rivalry  as  regards  Charlie  Stanton,  because  she  sees  very  clearly 
that  1 have  no  ulterior  designs  upon  his  hand  or  heart,  and  mean- 
time she  has  more  opportunities  of  seeing  him  in  my  company 
than  she  would  have  anywhere  else,  and  as  I feign  entire  belief 
in  her  mendacious  protestations  of  “sisterly  affection  ” for  him, 
she  “ makes  eyes  ” at  him  quite  undisguisedly,  and  I really  think 
unconsciously,  while  I secretly  marvel  at  her  taste  ! 

Gabrielle  seldom  joins  us  in  our  recreations.  She  has  brought 
her  horse  here,  and  rides  out  with  her  host  and  the  other  men,  at 
least  three  days  in  the  week.  By  the  way,  I should  have  told  you 
that  Sir  Locksley  is  Master  of  the  Hounds,  which  meet  twice  a 
week,  and  Ella  invariably  hunts  with  them,  although  she  is  the 
only  lady  who  does  so  in  this  neighborhood ; and  I am  afraid  it  is 
a singularity  which  attracts  more  attention  than  commendation. 
But  little  she  cares  ; she  does  not  appear  to  prize  the  good  opin- 
ion of  her  own  sex.  When  she  is  not  riding  to  hounds,  or  looking 
on  at  coursing  matches,  she  is  playing  billiards  with  the  officers, 
or  even  shooting  in  the  gallery  ! 

But  all  this  time  1 have  said  nothing  of  our  host.  The  fact  is, 
I have  very  little  to  say.  He  seems  to  consider  us  girls  as  his 
mother’s  guests,  not  his — and  so,  I suppose,  we  are— and  I have 
not  exchanged  ten  words  with  him  since  1 came.  He  pays  no 
great  attention  to  any  of  the  .ladies,  except  Gabrielle  ; and  1 am 
not  quite  certain  whether  his  devotion  to  her  is  altogether  a free- 
will offering.  1 sometimes  think  he  is  as  much  the  pursued  as  the 
pursuer.  However  that  may  be,  1 do  not  envy  her  her  conquest. 
(Sour  grapes  ! cry  you.)  Such  an  insolent  gallantry  as  Sir  Locks- 
ley’s is  not  the  kind  of  homage  that  would  gratify  me.  “ What  kind 
of  homage  is  that  ? ” you  ask. 

I will  tell  you,  when  I receive  it,  of  which,  at  present,  there 
seems  no  great  chance.  My  list  of  admirers  has  received  no  addi- 
tion as  yet.  Charlie  Stanton  makes  a mock  love  to  me,  chiefly 
to  tease  me,  and  partly,  I suspect,  to  tease  Lizzie.  Willie  Gilles- 
pie sometimes  makes  an  effort  at  serious  wooing,  but  first  I laugh 
at  him,  and  then  we  laugh  together.  Captain  Brancepeth — hold 
there  ! Miss  St.  Felix — do  you  number  that  brave  mariner  among 
your  admirers  ? No — not  exactly— but  still,  he  is  niore  my  ad- 
,mirer  than  any  one  else’s.  At  least,  whenever  I glance  towards 
him,  his  eyes  seem  to  be  always  following  me ; with  whoever  I 
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may  be  chatting,  he  always  seems -to  have  heard  what  I have  been 
saying,  and  if  he  is  not  often  beside  me,  he  is  generally  posted 
somewhere  where  he  has  a full  view  of  me  ; and  from  these  facts 
I infer  that  he  has  some  interest  in  me,  though  not  such  as  to 
entitle  me  to  claim  him  as  an  adorer. 

At  one  time  I almost  fancied  that  he  was  attracted  by  Ella — 
''who  certainly  possesses  great  fascination  for  many  men.  She  is 
always  surrounded  by  a little  court  of  her  own,  amid  which  she 
moves  regally,  with  perfect  ease,  but,  I must  admit,  with  no  airs 
of  coquetry.  She  is  too  proud  to  be  a coquette.  Captain  Brance- 
peth,  it  is  true,  does  not  join  her  circle,  but  he  watches  her 
narrowly,  and  now  and  then  I surprise  in  his  look  a kind  of  pity- 
ing softness,  that  I have  seen  in  no  other  eyes  when  they  rested 
on  Gabiielle  Delmar. 

One  evening  he  was  handing  me  some  tea,  and  on  my  making 
some  remark  which  he  did  not  reply  to,  I looked  up  at  him,  and 
perceived  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Ella,  who  was  laughing  gaily  at 
Captain  Finlayson’s  endeavour  to  make  Moustache  hold  a lump 
of  sugar  on  the  tip  of  his  little  salient  tongue. 

Said  I,  a little  pettishly, 

“ Why  do  you  look  at  Gabrielle  Delmar  so  pathetically.  Cap- 
tain Brancepeth?  She  is  not  an  object  of  compassion,  stirely?” 

“ Did  I look  at  her  pathetically?”  he  asked,  bending  those  clear, 
full  brown  eyes  on  mine, — ‘‘but  she  is  an  object  of  compassion,  I 
think.  She  is  so  friendless,  and  she  has  no  mother.” 

“ She  is  not  friendless  now,  surely,  she  has  a crowd  of  gentle- 
men round  her  at  this  moment.  Why  do  you  not  join  them  ?” 

I suppose  he  thought  this  was  a hint  for  him  to  attach  himself 
to  me,  for  he  quietly  sat  down  beside  me. 

“ No,”  he.  answered,  “ I am  afraid  she  might  curse  me  ! ” 

Dead  silence  ! Once  more  my  spirit  quailed  beneath  the  sense 
of  guilt,  and  the  fear  of  detection. 

He  waited  for  the  rejoinder  that  did  not  come ; but  alas,  he 
did  not  drop  the  odious  subject,  he  began  again. 

“ Does  she  swear  at  you  often  ? ” 

“ No,  never  !”  (very  faintly.) 

“ Perhaps  she  intends  to  give  up  that  disgraceful  habit  ? ” 

No  reply. 

“ Or  she  hides  it  from  you,  who  are  too  modest — too  womanly 
— not  to  feel  horror  and  disgust  at  such  a practice  ? ” 

I roused  myself  at  this,  to  say,  with  some  vivacity. 
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“ She  has  no  such  habit,  Captain  Brancepeth,  she  never  had  ! ” 
Oh,  but  you  know — 1 cannot  distrust  the  evidence  of  my  own 
ears,  Miss  St.  Felix.  You  wish  to  screen  your  friend — it  is  very 
generous  of  you  ; but  you  must  not  let  generosity  lead  you 
into ” 

Here  he  stopped,  the  clear  brown  eyes  still  fixed  on  mine. 

“ Lead  me  into  what,  Captain  Brancepeth  ? ” I asked  anxiously. 

“ Must  I finish  the  sentence — it  was  a rude  one  ? ” 

Finish  it,  nevertheless.  Lead  me  into  what  ? ” 

“ Into  falsehood.” 

No,  I could  not  stand  that ! I -would  nerve  myself  to  the 
dreadful  confession  ; he  would  despise  me,  of  course,  but  I 
should  cease  to  despise  myself.  If  only  he  would  speak  again, 
but  he  would  not  say  a word  more.  I felt  all  the  colour  mount- 
ing up  to  my  face  and  neck,  and  my  hand  trembled  till  the  tea- 
cup clattered  in  it.  My  dry  lips  were  about  to  form  the  fatal 
words,  “ It  was  not  Ella,  it  was  I,”  when  a loud  cry  arose  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  for  Captain  Brancepeth. 

His  large  St.  Bernard  dog,  which,  with  many  other  dogs,  be- 
longing to  the  establishment,  was  permitted  to  come  in  and  out 
of  the  drawing-room,  taking  sudden  offence  at  Moustache’s  exhi- 
bition, which  he  probably  considered  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  royal  race  of  King  Charles,  pounced  upon  him,  and  ap- 
peared at  one  mouthful  to  “ chobble  ” him  up,  he  so  completely 
vanished  within  his  capacious  jaws. 

All  shrieked  for  the  ogre’s  master,  for  no  one  else  would  have 
dared  to  interfere.  Captain  Brancepeth,  with  one  quiet  word, 
caused  the  re-appearance  of  Moustache,  and  with  another,  the 
disappearance  of  Bruno,  who  slunk  out  of  the  room,  deeply  de- 
pressed at  both  ends  of  his  huge  person. 

Moustache  was  taken  up  and  examined,  but  was  no  whit  the 
worse,  and  was  placed  on  his  mistress’  lap,  to  be  consoled  by 
unlimited  cuddlings  and  caresses  from  all  the  ladies,  even  includ- 
ing Gabrielle. 

Of  course,  this  little  episode  put  an  end  to  my  proposed  con- 
fession, for  that  night  at  least. 

It  is  a pity — for  I had  screwed  up  my  courage  to  such  a pitch 
of  valiancy,  that  I am  afraid  it  will  be  a long  time  before  I can 
get  it  to  the  same  point  again. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A PAS  SEUL. 

Forest  Court.  January  i.  I have  been  here  now,  more  than 
a week,  and  we  are  beginning  to  amalgamate  and  cohere  a little 
better  than  we  did  at  first.  Of  course,  in  so  large  a party,  for 
many  fresh  arrivals  have  joined  us,  there  must  be  many  different 
tastes  and  habits.  For  instance,  some  of  the  ladies  are  drawn 
together  by  mutual  interest  in  tapestry  and  embroidery ; others 
by  literal  harmony,  in  duets,  and  part  singing. 

We  have  also  a literary  set  among  us,  who  try  hard  to  chasten 
the  frivolity  of  us  skipping,  giggling  juniors,  by  occasional  read- 
ings of  Shakespeare,  or  (the  new  fashion)  Wordsworth  ; and  we 
are  very  good,  and  very  docile,  and  as  demure  as  cats,  until  some 
mischievous  sprite  steals  away  to  the  piano,  and  strikes  up  a 
quadrille,  when  we  behave  much  as  the  philosopher’s  cat  did  when 
a bagged  mouse  was  turned  out  under  her  nose  ! 

Ella,  who  has  lately  exerted  herself  a great  deal  more  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  opinion  of  the  ladies,  has  accomplished  a good 
deal  in  that  way,  by  placing  her  musical  gifts  at  the  service  of 
the  musicians.  She  is  a brilliant  pianiste,  and  has  a magnificent 
voice  ; but  I observe  that  she  is  very  careful  not  to  excite  hostil- 
ity, by  any  parade  of  these  talents  for  the  ge?itlemen's  benefit. 

But  it  is  not  in  Gabrielle  to  suffer  any  doubt  of  her  power  if 
she  chose  to  exert  it,  and  now  and  then  she  wilf  go  to  the  piano, 
and  burst  forth  into  a hunting  song,  or  a merry  comic  song, 
which  she  will  give  with  such  spirit,  or  archness,  that  in  an  instant 
all  the  men  are  around  her,  and  every  other  girl  in  the  room  is 
forgotten  ! But  this  she  does  very  rarely,  and  never  for  long. 

Altogether,  she  is  tolerated  now — but  that  unlucky  query. 
Who  IS  she  ? ” still  preys  on  minds  of  pure  lineage  and  far  de- 
scent ; and  they  admit  her  into  their  circles,  as  it  were,  under 
protest.  Ah,  well ! if  she  should  prove  Sir  Locksley’s  choice, 
look  to  yourselves,  Mesdames.  She  will  not  be  the  Ella  I think 
her,  if  she  does  not  revenge  herself  on  you  all ! You  have  had 
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enough  of  her  for  the  present,  have  you  not  ? Now,  I come 
into  court ! 

“ Mary,”  said  Lizzie  to  me,  this  morning,  as  we  sat  together 
in  our  boudoir  after  lunch,  “ Mary,  don’t  you  think  those  Words- 
worth readings  of  Miss  Hosmer’s  are  a horrible  bore  ?” 

“ Well,  no,  I don’t  know  that  I do  always.  I was  very  much 
interested  in  the  ‘ Laodamia  ’ that  Captain  Brancepeth  read  the 
other  night.” 

“ Oh,  Captain  Brancepeth,  of  course'.' 

There  was  something  very  vicious  in  that  “ of  course " of 
Lizzie’s,  for  which  I secretly  vowed  vengeance ; but  I bided  my 
time.  It  was  not  long  in  coming, 

She  resumed. 

“ Everybody  does  not  care  so  much  as  you  do  for  Captain 
Brancepeth’s  reading,  /was  bored,  and  so  was  Charlie ” 

“ Charlie  ! " and  I broke  into  a mocking  laugh,  “ any  reading 
would  bore  him,  unless  it  were  the  hunting  column  in  the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine.” 

It  was  very  unkind  of  me  to  vex  dear,  jolly  old  Liz,  by  dis- 
paraging the  man  she  liked  ; but  I was  punished  later. 

“ Well,”  she  said,  “ I don’t  think  you  ought  to  scoff  at  Charlie, 
because  you  like  that  sailor  better.  You  were  pleased  enough 
with  his  admiration  when  you  could  get  no  other  ! ” 

There  was  just  so  much  of  truth  in  this  remark,  as  gave  it  a 
sting,  and  I waxed  angry. 

“ No  other  ? I could  always  get  plenty  admiration  more  worth 
than  that  awkward  fellow’s  ! ” 

“Really,  Mary,  you  are- getting  every  day  more  and  more  con- 
ceited ; and  you  are  not  so  pretty  as  you  were  when  you  first 
came,  either  ! ” 

“You  do  not  mean  that,  Liz  ? ” 

“ I do.  You  are  not  so  pretty,  because  you  are  not  so  good. 
You  are  getting  heartless  and ” 

But  she  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes — and  I understood  it  all.  I threw  my  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  stopped  her  mouth  with  kisses. 

“ You  are  angry  with  me,  you  naughty  old  Idz,  or  you  would 
not  think  such  dreadful  things  ! I^eave  off  being  angry  with  me. 
I was  only  teasing  you.  I am  fond  of  Charlie  for  your  sake,  and 
I shall  be  fonder  of  him  still,  when  you  leave  off  philandering, 
and  are  lovers  right  out,  like  Aurelia  and  Maurice  ; and  that  will 
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be  soon,  I know,  and  then  1 shall  lose  my  chum.  Kiss  and  be 
friends,  my  Liz  ! ” 

“ There,  then  ! ” and  placable  Lizzie  shook  herself  from  my  em- 
braces, and  fell  to  tidying  ” her  crumpled  ruff. 

“You  are  an  aggravating  little  thing,  but  one  cannot  be  angry 
with  you  long.” 

“But  I am  as  pretty  as  ever  I was  ? say  that^  you  sweet  Liz  ? ” 
I implored,  coaxingly.  But  Liz  was  obdurate. 

“ 1 shall  say  nothing  to  increase  your  vanity.  Miss.” 

“ Then  I shall  say  it  for  you ! ” and  I began  to  sing  to  the 
“ Allegretto  ” movement  of  my  feet,  what  you  girls  used  to  call 
my  “ war-dance.” 

“Never  dimpled  cheek  was  sweeter,  never  foot  or  ankle  neater, 

Never  glanced  more  merry  mischief  in  an  eye, 

A very  pretty  creetur, — a very  pretty  creetur  am  I.” 

Finishing  off  the  performance  with  a caper,  and  a fling,  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  ballet  dancer  in  Paris,  and  a rapid, 
whirling  pirouette,  that  brought  me  face  to  face  with — Captain 
Brancepeth,  who  had  entered  unobserved,  except  by  that  treach- 
erous Lizzie — and  stood  quietly  at  the  door,  an  amused,  and  I 
hoi)e  not  too  critical  a spectator  ! Liz  (odious  wretch  ! how  could 
I ever  call  her  “ dear  ? ”)  burst  into  a shout  of  derisive  laughter. 
Captain  Brancepeth  clapped  his  hands  softly. 

“ Brava  ! Brava  ! ” cried  he,  “ I have  seldom  seen  so  true  a 
sentiment  so  fittingly  illustrated.  Encore  ! ” 

My  confusion  found  vent  in  ire. 

“ You  have  no  business  to  intrude  into  our  private  sitting-room,” 
I said,  angrily.  “You  are  extremely  impertinent.” 

“No,  I am  not,”  he  replied,  quietly,  “I  was  sent  by  Lady 
Waldron  with  a message.” 

“ I'hen  she  may  choose  another  messenger  ! ” and  I turned 
haughtily  from  him. 

“ Never  mind  her.  Captain  Brancepeth,”  laughed  Lizzie,  “ she 
will  forget  and  forgive  presently.  Molly  can’t  bear  malice  ! ” 

“But  I must  be  forgiven  now  and  Captain  Brancepeth  threw 
himself  between  me  and  my  chamber  door,  for  which  I w'as  in 
full  retreat.  “ Miss  St.  Felix,  must  I kneel  for  pardon  ? ” 

I glanced  at  him  from  under  my  eyelashes,  and  detected  a 
laughter  in  his  look — a laughter  in  his  voice — which  was  intolera- 
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ble,  and  not  to  be  borne.  I tried  to  pass  by  him  in  lofty  silence  ; 
but  he  caught  at  the  end  of  my  sash,  and  looking  full  in  my 
face. 

“ What  ? — no  word  ? 


‘ The  grief  that  will  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o’er  fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break.’ 

Dear  Miss  Felix  ! wouldn’t  it  be  a relief  to  you  to — to — to — 
a la  belle  Gabrielle,  you  know  ? don’t  mind  me — I’m  used  to  it  ! ” 
But  1 tore  my  ribbon  from  his  hand,  rushed  into  my  own  room, 
and  banged  and  bolted  the  door,  as  if  he  would  have  been  likely 
to  follow  me  there  ; and  then  I sat  down  and  cried  ! 

I remembered  that  crying  reddens  one’s  eyes,  and  involves 
one’s  nose  ; and  when  my  nose  is  ever  so  little  red,  it  has  a tire- 
some habit  of  lifting  itself  up  to  view  to  my  eyes,  as  if  it  had  a 
fire-fly  settled  on  the  tip  of  it.  That  is  a peculiarity  unshared  by 
Grecian,  or  aquiline  noses  like  yours,  Janey. 

So,  when  Liz  came  back  she  found  me  quietly  stitching  a lace 
tucker  into  my  dinner  dress,  quite  forgetful  of  her  insults  ; and 
she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  them,  too. 

“ Only  think,  Mary  ! ” she  said,  as  she  came  in.  “ Papa  has 
called  to-day  to  tell  me  to  prepare  to  go  home  with  him  to-mor- 
row— and  we  have  had  such  a begging  and  praying  match,  to  in- 
duce him  to  let  me  stay  a week  or  two  longer.” 

“ But  you  succeeded,  I hope  ? Oh,  Liz,  I should  be  quite  lost 
without  you  ! ” 

“Yes  ! we  succeeded.  Lady  Waldron  said  it  would  break  up 
the  party,  and  that  no  one  w'as  going  to  leave  before  Twelfth 
Night ; and  that  I was  your  companion,  for  that  you  and  Miss 
Delmar  did  not  seem  to  ‘ pull  together’  well ; and  that  if  I went 
she  was  sure  you  would  be  restless  immediately.” 

“And  so  I should — but  you  are  to  stop  ? ” 

“ Yes,  ten  days  longer  ; but  1 do  not  think  papa  is  quite  sat- 
isfied. I fancy  he  has  heard  some  of  the  idiotic  gossip  about 
Sir  I.ocksley’s  matrimonial  views,  and  thinks  his  daughter’s  dig- 
nity may  be  compromised  by  too  long  a visit  ! ” 

“ 1 am  sure  he  need  not  think  that.  Sir  Locksley  takes  no 
notice  of  us  girls  beyond  staring  at  us.  Gabrielle  is  the  only  un- 
married woman  he  converses  much  with.  Make  haste,  Liz, 
there’s  the  first  dinner  bell.” 
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When  we  went  down  to  dinner,  we  found  that  Lady  Waldron 
had  persuaded  Mr.  Beauchamp  to  remain  the  evening,  and  I in- 
quired how  the  ladies  at  Lawn  Cottage  were  going  on,  and 
whether  M.  de  Montreuil  had  started  for  France  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  inheritance. 

From  time  to  time,  during  dinner,  and  afterwards,  when  he  re- 
joined us  in  the  drawing-room,  I observed  he  was  watching 
Gabrielle  keenly,  though  he  abated  nothing  of  his  courtly  grace 
in  addressing  her ; and  he  asked  several  seemingly  careless  ques- 
tions respecting  her  intimacy  with  Liz  and  me,  and  appeared  re- 
lieved when  they  elicited  the  fact  that  we  took  as  little  part  in 
her  amusements  as  she  did  in  ours.  He  left  early,  however,  as 
he  had  a long  dark  ride  before  him.  Willie  Gillespie,  who  had 
ridden  over  with  him,  came  up  to  me. 

“ I say,  Mary  ! ” (we  have  fallen,  you  see,  into  the  trick  of  the 
Ashfield  set,  of  calling  each  other  by  our  Christian  names — hor- 
ribly vulgar  as  I know  it  is).  “Mary,  has  Captain  Brancepeth 
shown  you  my  ghost  story  ? ” 

“Your  ghost  story  ? No — have  you  turned  author,  Willie  ? ” 

Here  Captain  Brancepeth  came  up,  with  such  an  innocent,  un- 
conscious air  of  having  quite  forgotten  my  unseemly  gambols  of 
the  morning,  that  I felt  at  once  that  my  most  becoming  plan 
would  be  to  seem  to  have  forgotten  his — impertinence  also. 

“Why,  Gillespie,”  he  said,  “you  entrusted  that  secret  to  me, 
as  something  which  was  to  be  preserved  inviolate  ; how  should 
Miss  Felix  have  heard  anything  of  it  except  from  yourself?  It 
is  in  the  secretaire  in  my  room.  My  dear  fellow,  how  do  you 
think  Miss  St.  Felix  could  wear  out  her  bright  eyes,  by  por- 
ing over'  such  a scrawl  ? It  was  less  trouble  to  me  to  re-write 
some  of  your  pages  than  to  make  the  erasures  and  alterations 
necessary  to  make  them  decipherable  for  her.” 

“ Well,  hand  it  over,  there’s  a good  fellow.  I want  you  to 
read  it,  Mary,  now,  that  I may  take  it  back  with  me  the  first 
thing  after  breakfast.” 

“ 1 will  read  it  when  I go  to  bed,  if  Captain  Brancepeth  will 
give  it  to  me.” 

But  at  that  moment  Lady  Waldron  called  Captain  Brancepeth  ; 
and  taking  his  keys  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  he  handed  them  to 
Gillespie,  saying, 

“You  will  find  it  in  the  desk,  don’t  forget  to  lock  it  again,  I 
don’t  want  my  papers  to  be  firing  for  the  housemaid.” 
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The  bedroom  candles  were  being  lighted  when  Willie  returned 
with  his  treasure. 

“ I have  tied  it  up  tight  with  a piece  of  string,  Mary,  so  please 
don’t  drop  any  of  the  sheets,  for  I know  I could  not  write  it  over 
again.” 

“ And  I don’t  know  who  would  read  it  over  again  if  you  did,” 
laughed  Captain  Brancepeth.  “See,  Miss  St.  Felix,  here  is  a 
long  candle  for  you.  Mind  you  are  not  left  in  darkness  in  the 
midst  of  an  appalling  ghost  scene  ! ” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Gillespie’s  manuscript. 

Liz  was  in  bed — fast  asleep,  if  I might  judge  by  the  magnifi- 
cent solo  she  was  performing — what  common  natures  would  call 
a snore.  I sat  by  the  fire,  warmly  wrapt  up,  with  my  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  began  to  peruse  Gillespie’s  Ghost  Story.  The  un- 
dertaking was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The  scrawl  was  some- 
thing fearful ; and,  every  now  and  then  there  came  a hopeless 
confusion  of  blots,  erasures,  interlining,  that  made  me  fling  down 
the  pages  in  despair. 

But  when  “ need  is  highest,  help  is  nighest,”  and  occasionally, 
one  or  two  of  such  pages  had  been  apparently  re-copied  in  a fair, 
bold  handwriting,  which  was  very  easy  and  pleasant  to  read,  and 
helped  me  on  wonderfully.  Still,  the  story  itself  was  so  exceed- 
ingly mysterious  and  complicated,  that  I grew  sleepy  over  it,  and 
was  just  about  to  throw  it  aside,  when  I came  suddenly  upon 
two  or  three  more  pages  in  the  clear  handwriting,  which,  I 
thought,  I might  as  well  finish  reading  before  I retired,  to  do  my 
part  in  making  Lizzie’s  “solo  ” a “ duet.” 

I had  not  read  more  than  a line  or  two,  when  I at  once  per^- 
ceived  that  between  the  matter  of  the  old  pages,  and  that  of  the 
new  ones,  there  was  “ a solution  of  continuity.”  That  did  not 
matter  much  ; poor  Willie’s  story  had  so  little  interest  in  it  so 
far,  that  possibly,  incoherence  would  do  it  no  harm.  So  I read 
on — stopped — turned  over  the  sheets — read  again.  What  was 
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this  ? Some  jest  of  Willie’s,  or  of  Captain  Brancepeth’s  ? It 
was  not  the  ghost  story,  anyhow.  Here  is  the  verbatim  tran- 
script of  what  I read. 

“ — —these  sketches.  Well,  now  I come  to  the  last  batch — 
three  girls — mess-mates,  who  share  the  same  suite  of  apartments  ; 
and  two  of  them  (though  they  are  not  related)  the  same  room. 
Of  the  eldest,  I do  not  wish  to  say  more  than  that  she  is  a fine 
girl,  clever,  spirited,  accomplished  ; an  heiress  too,  it  is  said — let 
us  turn  her  picture  face  to  the  wall  for  the  present.  The  next  is 
a clergyman’s  daughter,  a good-natured  bouncing  lass  ; handsome 
and  good,  I think  ; but  she  has  only  eyes  for  an  old  play-fellow, 
and  family  connection  of  hers,  who  is  also  on  a visit  here  ; so 
you  may  pity  her  want  of  taste,  little  mother,  and  pass  on  to  the 
third,  and  last  on  the  list  of  maidens  fair  an^  foul,  who  grace 
Lady  Waldron’s  circle. 

“ This  girl  is  the  orphan  daughter  of  an  officer  who  died  in  one 
of  our  colonies  where,  I believe,  she  was  born.  She  is,  though 
not  portionless,  certainly  no  heiress ; nor,  though  quite  a gentle- 
woman, has  her  education  (I  use  the  word  in  its  fullest  meaning,) 
been  altogether  such  as  a careful  mother  would  have  chosen  for 
her.  She  is  very  young,  very  world  ignorant,  quite  ‘ unformed,’ 
as  you  would  say.  Yes  ! ‘unformed,’  as  the  unopened  rosebud 
which  is  sweeter  in  its  promise,  than  is  the  fulfilled  perfection  of 
the  rose!  Not  that  this  rosebud  is  perfect — very  far  from  it  I 
You,  mother,  would  say  so,  more  emphatically  than  I can,  be- 
cause even  the  gentlest  women  are  severer  critics  of  their  sister- 
women  than  men  ever  are. 

“ But  how  can  I describe  her,  so  as  to  bring  her  with  any  dis- 
tinctness before  you  ? I could  say  she  is  slightly,  but  exquis- 
itely formed  ; she  has  a brilliant  complexion,  with  a carnation 
bloom ; bright  dark  eyes  ; a lovely  mouth,  all  alive  with  merry 
dimples ; and  a wealth  of  shining  hair.  But  this  would  be  no 
description  of  her.  Hundreds  of  girls  have  these  attractions  also. 
As  well  could  I describe  a humming  bird  by  enumerating  the 
tints  of  its  plumage.  I cannot  show  you  how  the  pure  blush 
fades  or  deepens  with  every  transient  emotion ; how  the  bright 
eyes  laugh  and  sparkle  with  innocent  archness,  or  soften  in  theif 
limpid  depths,  with  easily  awakened,  but  fleeting  sensibility. 

“ I cannot  make  you  hear  the  ringing  music  of  her  girlish  gaiety, 
so  frank,  yet  so  modest,  as  the  mirthfulness  of  her  sweet  childhood 
is  sometimes  restrained  by,  and  sometimes  overpowers,  the  dawn- 
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ing  reserve  of  her  sweeter  womanhood  ! Hold  there  ! I hear  you 
cry,  ‘ my  Sailor  Poet,  you  are  caught  at  last  ! ’ No,  mother,  not 
so — if  I have  lingered  too  lovingly  on  charms  which  might  have 
been — but  cannot  be — more  to  me  than  the  colours  of  a beautiful 
portrait  that  can  never  be  mine — it  is  to  prove  to  you  that  your 
warning  has  been ” 

Here  the  MS.  came  to  a full  stop.  I turned  over  the  other 
pages,  looked  about  to  see  if  I had  dropped  any — shook  them. 
No  ! there  was  absolutely  no  more  ! 

My  first  impression  on  reading  these  lines  had  been  that  they 
were  intended  for  a jesting  portraiture  of  me  and  my  “ mess- 
mates,” slipped  into  Willie’s  MS.  either  by  himself,  or  Captain 
Brancepeth,  to  furnish  a subject  for  future  raillery.  But  a second 
perusal  convinced  me  that  it  was  a bona-fide  sketch,  possibly  part 
of  a letter  that  Gillespie  had  taken  up  by  mistake  from  his  friend’s 
desk  with  his  own  papers. 

Had  I suspected  this  at  first,  I should  have  felt  no  temptation 
even  to  glance  at  it ; but  having  innocently  read  it,  and  recog- 
nized myself  as  being  the  subject  of  it,  I should  be  more  than 
human — female  human,  at  least — if  I could  have  desisted  from  its 
perusal — aye,  and  its  reperusal,  until  I had  almost  got  it  by  heart. 
And  then  I leaned  both  arms  on  the  table,  and  my  head  on  both 
my  hands,  and  fell  to  ruminating.  I was  not  thinking  of  the  flat- 
tering picture — was  it  so  very  flattering  ? I knew  I had  bright 
eyes,  and  dimples,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  before  the  “Sailor  Poet” 
wrote  of  them. 

You  all  used  to  tell  me  that  I was  very  pretty,  ages  ago — and 
that  is  a fact  which,  once  confirmed,  is  seldom  forgotten,  I think. 
Still,  I was  glad — I was  proud,  even — that  the  “Sailor  Poet” 
should  admire  me  so  much,  as  by  his  letter  he  evidently  did  ; and, 
for  a moment,  my  foolish  heart  beat  higli  with  triumph,  and  then 
stopped  and  ticked  quite  dull  and  low  ! “ Might — but  never  can 

be — ” “can  never  be  more — ” Why?  Is  the  fault  in  me?  Is  the 
check  on  his  side  ? What  “warning”  is  that — 

As  I mused,  a hand  suddenly  reached  over  my  shoulder, 
snatched  away  the  paper  on  which  my  eyes  were  fixed ; and 
when  I turned,  half  startled,  and  wholly  angry,  to  reclaim  it,  I be- 
held Gabrielle  Delmar,  who  had  stolen  softly  behind  me  from  the 
outer  room,  and  now  stood,  holding  it  high  above  my  reach,  and 
laughing  coldly,  in  her  way,  at  my  fruitless  efforts  to  take  it  from 
her. 
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“ There,  take  it ! ” she  said,  at  last,  throwing  it  on  the  table. 

“ I have  read  every  word  of  it  over  your  shoulder,  however  you 
came  by  it ! I believe  Captain  Brancepeth  is  no  great  parti — he 
has  only  his  pay — and  Admiral  Brancepeth  is  likely  to  keep  him 
out  of  his  inheritance  for  many  a long  year  yet.  Still,  he  has 
birth  and  position,  and  you  might  do  worse.” 

“ Nonsense,  Ella  ! How  did  you  come — and  why — so  late,  into 
my  room?” 

“ I saw  your  light  burning  through  the  door,  you,  in  your  ab- 
straction, had  left  ajar.  I am  late  to-night ; but  I have  been  writ- 
ing letters  of  my  own — not  reading  other  people’s.” 

I fancied  she  said  this  with  a slight  sneer,  and  1 hastened  to 
explain  my  rather  equivocal  action. 

“ Nay,”  she  rejoined,  laughing,  “ 1 cannot  think  that  much 
excuse  is  called  for — and,  doubtless,  the  Captain  will  be  ready  to 
forgive  you.” 

“ Oh,  Ella ! as  if  I could  ever  let  him  know  that  I had  seen 
this — never  ! never  ! ” 

“ If  you  accept  him,  you  will  tell  him  all — after  the  manner 
of  young  girls.  But  perhaps  you  don’t  mean  to  take  him  after 
all ! ” 

“ I shall  never  have  the  opportunity  of  accepting  or  refusing. 
You  see  what  he  says  himself.” 

“ Oh,  that  counts  for  nothing — some  fantastic  ‘warning’  of 
Madame  M6re’s.  You  must  be  a little  goose  if  you  cannot  wile 
him  into  forgetfulness  of  that.  You  have  won  the  gallant  warrior 
and  you  should  prove  your  power.” 

“ What  can  he  mean,  I wonder,  by  saying  it  can  never  be — be-  . 
cause  I might  not  choose  it  to  be — but  he  could  not  tell  that  un- 
til he  asked  me ; and  he  evidently  does  not  mean  to  ask.  Why, 
Ella,  do  you  think  ? ” 

She  answers  carelessly. 

“ Some  fad  of  his,  or  his  mamma’s,  I suppose — some  mesalliance 
in  your  family,  perhaps?  ” 

“ Mesalliance  I There  never  was  any,  that  I know  of — why 
should  you  suggest  such  a thing  ? ” 

“ Only  because  I could  not  think  of  anything  else — and  I have 
heard  that  Lady  Brancepeth  is  very  proud,  and  exclusive.  She 
would  not  visit  here^  I can  tell  you,  although  her  son  and  Sir 
Locksley  are  cousins.  Who  was  your  mother,  Mary  ? ” 

“My  mother?”  I repeated,  looking  blankly  at  her  impassive 
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face.  ‘‘  I — I — I know  nothing  of  my  mother,  except  that,  she 
died  when  I was  a little  baby.  You  know  I came  to  England 
very  young.  Grandpapa  had  never  known  my  mother — and  she 
had  no  relations  in  England,  so  I never  heard  her  spoken  of.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  her,  Gabrielle?” 

/?  , Bless  the  girl ! I never  even  heard  of  you^  until  I met 
you  at  Mrs.  Shelden’s  ! No,  Mary,  it  was  a mere  chance  sug- 
gestion of  mine.  Play  your  cards  well — use  your  power  well — 
and  you  may  laugh  any  ‘ warning  ’ to  scorn,  that  would  keep  your 
lover  from  you  ! Go  to  bed  now,  child.  Your  candle  is  burnt 
to  the  edge — you  must  go  to  bed  by  firelight.” 

“ But,  Ella  ! What  shall  1 do  with^  these  unlucky  papers  ? 
Shall  I give  them  back  to  Gillespie  without  comment,  and  he  may 
return  them  to  the  desk,  as  he  found  them ; he  is  not  likely  to 
read  over  all  his  rubbish  again  for  a day  or  two.” 

Ella  paused,  and  considered  a moment. 

“ No,  that  would  not  do  ; better  destroy  them.” 

“ Oh,  I dare  not ! if  Captain  Brancepeth  misses  them,  and 
asks  me  if  I have  seen  them.  That  would  be  bad  enough,  he 
would  see  at  once  that  I was  guilty.  But  then  he  would  hardly 
expect  that  I could  volunteer  any  admission  of  having  read  them. 
But  how  could  I confess  to  having  destroyed  them  ? ” 

“ Will  you  entrust  those  pages  to  me,  for  to-night,  and  in  the 
morning  I shall  have  found  out  some  way  of  escape  for  you.” 

I hesitated  a little ; but  Gabrielle  put  an  end  to  indecision  by 
again  snatching  the  papers,  and  leaving  the  room  with  them.  So 
I was  fain  to  resign  myself,  and  fell  asleep  wondering  whether  she 
meant  to  burn  them,  or  put  them  back  into  Captain  Brancepeth’ s 
room. 

I awoke  late ; Lizzie  had  left  me  sleeping,  and  was  up  and 
away.  I dressed  hastily,  and  had  not  finished  my  toilet  when  the 
breakfast-bell  rang.  A moment  afterwards  Gabrielle  came  into 
my  room,  with  Willie’s  MS.  in  her  hand,  which  she  laid  on  my 
mantel-piece. 

“There,  Mary,”  she  said,  “when  Gillespie  asks  for  his  paper, 
make  a sign  to  me,  and  come  back  here,  and  fetch  it  for  him. 
Be  sure  that  I am  close  beside  you,  when  you  give  it  him,  and 
trust  the  rest  to  me.” 

And  without  waiting  for  a reply,  she  ran  downstairs. 

There  was  a larger  party  than  usual  assembled  at  breakfast, 
and  they  were  all  in  such  animated  conversation  that  no  one  no- 
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ticed  my  entrance,  except  the  one  whom,  of  all  others,  I wished 
at  that  moment  to  avoid. 

Captain  Brancepeth  was  looking  towards  the  door  when  I 
came  in,  and  rose  to  lead  me  to  the  seat  I usually  occupied  at 
his  side  of  the  table ; but  I passed  him,  without  pretending  to 
observe  his  gesture,  and  placed  myself  next  to  Miss  Hosmer, 
and  opposite  to  Gabrielle,  who  was  speaking  as  I came  in. 

“ That,”  she  was  saying,  “ supplies  the  only  charm  of  antiquity 
that  was  wanting  in  your  beautiful  place.  Sir  Locksley,  a real 
Apparition  ! That  is  delightful ! ” 

“But  is  it  genuine?”  asked  Mrs.  Twyning,  “so  far  we  have 
only  the  servants’  word  for  it,  and  we  all  know  how  easily  ap- 
paritions are  invented  in  the  servants’  hall.” 

“ Several  of  the  servants  declare  that  they  have  seen  it,”  said 
Miss  Hosmer.  “ My  maid,  Angela,  says  there  is  quite  a com-, 
motion  about  it  downstairs,  it  has  been  seen  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  gliding  along  the  west  corridor,  and  vanishing  in 
the  south  gallery.” 

Sir  Locksley  turned  to  the  butler,  who  stood  behind  his 
mother’s  chair. 

“ I say.  Poison,  what  is  all  this  about  ? What  has  been  seen, 
and  when — and  where  ? Speak  out,  man.” 

“I  haven’t  seen  nothing  myself,  Sir  Locksley,”  answered  Poi- 
son, “ nor  I haven’t  heard  nothing  ; but  the  maids  do  say  as  how 
a week  ago,  and  again,  last  night,  a figure,  all  in  white,  and 
with  a blue  light  in  its  hand,  was  seen  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
west  corridor ; and  it  glided  across  to  the  south  gallery,  and 
there  it  vanished.  I know  no  more.  Sir  Locksley,  if  I were  shot 
for  it ! ” 

“ And  pray,”  said  General  Hosmer,  “ what  were  the  maids 
doing  up  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  see  this  Vision  ? ” 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  laughed  at  this  inquiry,  but  Poison 
answered  very  demurely. 

“It  was  the  still-room  maid.  General,  who  was  took  bad  with 
tooth-ache  ; and  she  was  going  to  the  housekeeper’s  room  to  look 
for  something  to  do  it  good.” 

“ I am  sorry,”  began  Sir  Locksley,  and  then  paused  with  so 
serious  an  aspect,  that  at  once  all  eyes  were  turned  on  him,'and 
he  resumed,  amid  a general  silence.  “ I am  very  sorry,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  this  should  have  occurred  during  your^  visit. 
I had  hoped  this  season,  at  least,  might  have  passed  by  without 
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the  annoyance  of  such  a visitation  ; but  since  that  may  not  be,  I 
can  assure  you  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  It  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  has  never  been  seen  beyond  the  west  corridor  and  the 
south  gallery,  where  none  of  you  are  likely  to  wander.  Even 
you,”  he  said  to  the  servants,  who  were  gazing  at  him  open- 
mouthed  and  horror-struck,  “ even  you,  who  might  meet  it  on  its 
beat,  are  quite  safe,  if  you  don’t  actually  cross  its  path.” 

A tumultuous  inquiry  arose  from  all  the  party. 

“What  is  it?  Sir  Locksley,  is  there  really  anything  ? You 
are  humbugging  us  all.  Good  Lord ! how  grave  he  looks ! 
E— e— e ! ” 

(A  thin  shriek  from  the  younger  ladies,  and  a gasping  effort 
from  Lady  Waldron  to  make  herself  heard,  which. was  authori- 
tatively put  down  by  her  step-son,  who  resumed  his  speech.) 

“I  cannot  tell  you  what  It  is.  I have  never  seen  It  myself.  I 
hope  to  God  I never  may.  It  is  only  seen  once  in  seven  years. 
It  was  whispered  about  in  my  grandfather’s  time  as  the  ‘ Bleeding 
Nun.’  ” 

“ Egad,”  said  Finlayson,  “if  all  reports  were  true  that  I have 
heard  were  afloat  in  your  grandfather’s  time,  a Nun,  bleeding,  or 
not  bleeding,  was  about  the  last  thing  one  would  have  expected 
to  meet  with  in  Forest  Court,  in  spirit,  or  in  flesh.” 

“ The  tradition,”  continued  our  host,  without  noticing  the  in- 
terruption, “ was,  that  in  former  times,  before  Forest  Court  came 
into  the  possession  of  my  family,  a cruel  wrong  had  been  done 
to  one  of  the  daughters  of  its  then  owners,  by  forcing  her  against 
her  will,  to  take  the  veil  in  a neighbouring  convent,  where  she 
stabbed  herself.  And  once  in  seven  years,  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  she  revisits  her  ancient  home,  in  the  form  of  a white  figure.” 

Here  Lady  Waldron  burst  forth  impetuously, 

“ Goodness  gracious  me  ! Why,  Locksley,  I have  lived  at  For- 
est Court — mistress  and  maid — these  forty  years,  and  never  before 
in  my  life  did  I hear  one  word  of  any  Bleeding  Nun,  or  any  ghost 
of  any  kind  ! ” 

“ I am  aware  of  that,  mother,”  answered  Sir  Locksley,  com- 
posedly, “it  was  a point  of  honour  with  my  father  and  my  broth- 
er, to  keep  concealed  from  you  what  would  have  made  you  so 
nervous  and  unhappy.  You  should  not  have  known  it  now,  if 
the  secret  had  not  transpired  through  the  servants.” 

“ And  for  how  long  does  this  uncomfortable  lady  promenade 
the  house  ? ” inquired  Gabrielle. 
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But  before  Sir  Locksley  could  answer,  the  general  attention 
was  diverted  to  Charlie  Stanton,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
struggling  to  suppress  a laugh,  until  the  struggle,  combined  with 
the  simultaneous  attempt  to  swallow  some  hot  coffee,  resulted  in 
a convulsion  which  seemed  to  threaten  instant  suffocation. 

Lady  Waldron,  however,  ran  to  him,  and  began  to  thump  him 
on  the  back  with  such  motherly  good-will,  that  he  presently  recov- 
ered sufficiently  to  rush  out  of  the  room,  and  we  heard  him  shout- 
ing in  the  hall  in  perfect  agonies  of  glee.  Sir  Locksley  also  left 
the  room,  followed  by  his  principal  cronies ; and  we  then  dis- 
persed to  our  usual  pursuits. 

As  I was  about  to  quit  the  company,  Gillespie  stopped 
me. 

“ I say,  Mary,  a real  ghost  will  take  the  shine  out  of  my  story, 
won’t  it  ? ” It’s  all  a hoax  of  Sir  Locksley  and  Charlie  Stanton’s 
you’ll  see.  Give  me  my  MS.,  there’s  a dear — I am  off  to  old 
Garnet’s  again.” 

“ I will  fetch  it,”  I said,  with  a glance  at  Ella,  who  immediately 
addressed  to  Captain  Brancepeth  some  critical  remark  about  a 
sea-piece  that  hung  on  the  wall,  and  contrived  to  draw  Willie 
Gillespie  into  the  conversation. 

When  I returned  with  the  MS.  she  said — 

“ So  you  are  turned  author,  Mr.  Gillespie.  I hope  you  will 
not  limit  your  literary  confidence  to  Miss  St.  Felix — that  MS. 
looks  very  tempting.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  ask  to  read  that.  Miss  Delmar,  if  you  value  your 
eyes,”  laughed  Ca]:>tain  Brancepeth.  “ I do  not  wonder  that 
Miss  St.  Felix  looks  pale  this  morning  when  she  has  been  por- 
ing over  that  frightful  scrawl.” 

“Are  you  sure  it  is  all  there  ? ” inquired  Ella,  carelessly,  “be- 
cause, just  before  breakfast,  1 saw  Moustache  under  the  table  on 
the  landing,  employed  in  tearing  up  some  sheets  of  paper  that 
looked  very  much  like  these  ? ” 

“ The  little  devil  ! ” cried  Willie.  “ I hope  I did  not  drop  any 
last  night — he’d  soon  make  mince-meat  of  them.  Where  did  you 
see  him,  Miss  Delmar  ! ’’ 

“On  the  bed-room  staircase — near  his  mistress’  door.” 

Away  darted  the  alarmed  author,  while  Gabrielle  quietly  re- 
sumed her  criticism  on  the  picture. 

Presently  Willie  returned,  with  a huge  heap  of  torn  paper  in 
his  hands,  which  he  tossed  down  on  a side-table. 
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“ It’s  your  writing,  Brancepeth — let’s  see  if  we  can  what  it 
belongs  to  ? ” 

Captain  Brancepeth  went  up  to  the  table  and  began  to  exam- 
ine the  torn  and  knawed  fragments,  while  Ella  laughed,  and  I 
stood  trembling,  hesitating  whether  to  go  or  stay. 

At  last^the  sailor  took  up  the  heap,  and  threw  it  all  into  the 
fire. 

“It  is  part  of  a letter  I was  writing  to  my  mother,”  he  said. 
“You  must  have  dropped  it  ouLof  my  desk,  when  you  went  for 
the  MS.,  Willie,  and  that  little  beast  must  have  found  it.” 

“No  doubt  he  thought  it  was  intended  for  his  special  diver- 
sion,” said  Ella,  “he  had  taken  it  into  his  basket.  Lady  Wald- 
ron often  gives  him  papers  to  tear  up.  She  says  it  keeps  him 
quiet.” 

“ He’ll  tear  up  something  of  importance  one  day,  if  she  doesn’t 
mind,”  said  Willie,  “it’s  a dangerous  trick  to  teach  a little  dog.” 

“Take  care  he  doesn’t  tear  up  the  answer  to  your  first  love- 
letter,  Willie,”  laughed  Captain  Brancepeth,  as  Ella,  with  unusual 
familiarity,  passed  her  arm  round  my  waist  and  drew  me  away 
to  our  boudoir. 

When  we  were  alone. 

“Now!”  said  Ella,  triumphantly,  ‘‘have  I not  brought  you 
well  out  of  that  scrape  ? Don’t  you  admire  my  tactics  ? ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I replied,  doubtfully,  “it  was  clevei  of  you, 
certainly,  but ” 

“ But  what,  you  little  fool  ? You  look  as  dejected  as  Moustache 
did,  when  I took  the  pajier  from  him  before  he  had  torn  it  too 
small  to  make  out  what  it  was  I ” 

“ Oh,  Ella  ! I feel  so  sly  and  mean  ! I wish  I had  given  back 
that  paper — and  still  more,  that  I had  never  read  it.” 

“ Wishing  will  not  recall  the  past,  my  dear  little  Ingenue ; it 
would  have  been  as  well  if  you  never  had  read  it,  certainly,  if 
you  are  going  to  look  as  conscious  as  you  did  this  morning, 
whenever  Captain  Brancepeth  looks  towards  you.  If  he  were  not 
as  frank  and  unsuspicious  as  sailors  mostly  are — your  guilty  face 
would  have  spoiled  all.  Fortunately,  now  he  supposes  his  letter 
is  done  with  ; there  is  not  a chance  that  he  will  ever  allude  to  the 
subject  in  your  presence  again.” 

“No.  I am  very  glad  of  that.” 

“ Mary,”  cried  Ella,  looking  keenly  at  me,  “ tell  me  candidly 
— ^tio  you  care  to  have  this  man  for  your  lover  ? Your  openly 
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declared  lover,  I mean — for  from  his  letter,  it  is  evident  that  he 
is  yours  in  heart.” 

“ I see  no  evidence  of  the  kind  ; on  the  contrary,  he  says ” 

“ Here  is  what  he  says,”  said  Ella,  and  calmly  sealing  herself, 
she  took  a paper  from  her  pocket,  and  unfolded  it  on  the  table 
before  her. 

“Yes,  my  dear,  I took  a copy  of  the  gallant  mariner’s  com- 
position before  delivering  it  into  the  jaws  of  the  little  lion  on  the 
staircase ; and  now  we  will  hold  council  together  over  it.” 

“ But  is  it  right  ? ” 

“ Might  makes  right — it  is  expedient ; and  you  have  read  it 
before  too.  Mademoiselle  Scrupulous.” 

“ But  I did  so  involuntarily.” 

“ And  you  already  have  it  by  heart ; come  now,  let  us  talk  it 
over.” 

“ No,  no,  I can’t ! ” 

In  fact,  Jane,  it  seemed  like  treason  in  me  to  criticise  any 
writing  of  Captain  Brancepeth’s  in  cold  blood  with  Gabrielle.  I 
don’t  feel  it  so  with  you,  who  have  always  shared  every  secret  of 
this  foolish  heart  of  mine.  And  so  I took  the  paper  from  her 
(you  have  the  words  copied  verbatim),  and  I burnt  it  when  I had 
transcribed  it  for  you. 

“Well,”  she  continued,  “I  do  not  wish  to  force  your  confi- 
dence, Mary,  nor  is  it  necessary,  with  those  tell-tale  scarlet  cheeks 
of  yours.  You  would  like  to  bring  the  sailor  to  your  feet,  and 
the  rather,  or  you  are  no  true  woman,  because,  for  whatever 
reason,  he  seems  inclined  to  retain  his  independence  and  resist 
your  power,  even  while  he  admits  it.” 

He  is  perfectly  welcome  to  his  independence,”  I said,  with  a 
saucy  toss  of  my  head,  “ only  I should  like  to  know  what  it  is  in 
me  that  he  considers  himself  ‘ warned’  against.” 

“Never  mind  that,  prove  the  weakness  of  any  ‘warning’ 
against  your  fascinations. 

“ Easy  to  talk — — ” 

“ And  easy  to  do,  if  you  would  only  lay  aside  that  school-girl 
simplicity  of  yours,  that  makes  it  plain  to  any  by-stander  that 
Captain  Brancepeth  has  only  to  ask,  and  have  ! ” 

“ Ella  ! how  dare  you  ? I hate  you  ! ” 

She  went  on  without  heeding  my  remark. 

“ The  prettiest  woman  on  earth  has  no  chance  with  a man,  if 
she  lets  him  fancy  that  he  can  have  her  whenever  he  likes,  and 
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that  no  other  man  disputes  his  conquest.  You  will  admit  that  1 
can,  at  any  moment,  gather  almost  all  the  men  in  a room- round 
me,  while  you  sit  lonely — and  yet  you  are  far  prettier  than  I am  ? ” 

1 sulked  and  said  nothing. 

“ My  secret  is  merely,  that  the  men  know  that  I can  choose, 
and  rivalry  is  always  a great  spice  to  admiration.  Men  are  vain  ; 
and  to  be  distinguished  by  the  preference  of  a woman  who  has 
many  admirers,  always  gratifies  them  more  than  the  worship  of 
one  who  has  no  opportunity  of  selection.” 

“ That  may,  or  may  not,  be,  Ella,  it  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
Captain  Brancepeth,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  He  never  joins 
the  circle,  which,  as  you  say,  you  gather  round  you  sometimes.” 

“ Oh,  Captain  Brancepeth  ! Captain  Brancepeth  again  ! Well, 
now,  shall  I show  you,  that  he  is  not  so  impassive  as  you  think — 
even  as  regards  me  ? Shall  I bring  him  to  my  feet,  Mary,  and 
will  you  forgive  me  if  I do  ? ” 

Indignant  silence. 

“ Well — come,  do  not  look  so  offended.  I don’t  want  your 
‘ Sailor  Poet,’  I want  to  teach  you  how  to  secure  your  half-won 
prize.” 

“ I begin  to  think  I should  like  to  secure  it,  if  only  to  rebuke 
your  arrogance  in  suggesting  that  I have  no  chance  against  you. 
I have  a good  mind  to  ‘ set  my  cap  ’ at  your  special  hero — Sir 
Locksley  himself.” 

“ Bravo,”  laughed  Ella,  so  I have  stirred  up  the  dormant 
spirit  of  coquetry  at  last  ! It  is  very  becoming  to  you,  Mary. 
It  suits  your  style  of  piquant  espiegle  beauty  far  better  than  that 
demure,  puritanical  sobriety,  that  you  have  picked  up  at  the 
Sheldens.  Do  exercise  your  attractions  for  others  besides  that 
eternal  Captain,  and  leave  off  your  bib  and  tucker  style  of  dress 
— and  your  friend  will  leave  off  reminding  his  mamma  of  her 
‘ warnings.’  ” 

Oh,  as  for  my  style  of  dress,  if  you  think  I would  go  almost 
f^^dressed,  as  you  do ” 

But  Ella’s  reply  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a servant 
with  a summons  for  me  to  the  library,  where  I found  Selina 
Shelden  and  Bertha,  who  had  driven  over  in  the  Stanton’s  little 
pony-chaise. 

Selina  began  at  once. 

“My  dear  Miss  St.  Felix,  I do  hope  you  are  prepared  to  leave 
Forest  Court  at  least  as  soon  as  Lizzie  will.  Indeed,  Mr.  Beau- 
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champ  has  commissioned  me  to  say,  that  if  )^ou  will  go  with  her, 
he  will  borrow  the  Stanton’s  close  carriage  for  you  both,  instead 
of  coming  for  her  in  the  pony-chaise  as  he  had  intended.” 

“ Much  obliged  to  Mr,  Beauchamp,  but  I am  very  happy  here, 
and  Lady  Waldron  is  not  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me.” 

“You  had  better  not  regulate  your  movements  by  Miss  Del- 
inar’s,  Miss  St.  Felix.  I have  reason  to  believe,  though  I do 
not  wish  it  talked  of  at  present,  that  Miss  Delmar  will  not  con- 
tinue to  live  at  Lawn  Cottage  ; perhaps  she  will  not  even  return 
there,  for  more  than  a day  or  two.  I believe  she  has  made 
arrangements  elsewhere.” 

“Elsewhere?  she  has  never  said  a word  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject,” cried  I,  greatly  surprised. 

But  Miss  Shelden  evaded  any  further  allusion  to  Gabrielle,  or 
her  intentions,  and  continued  to  press  me  to  fix  an  early  day  for 
my  return  to  her.  She  was  unsuccessful.  Ashfield  seemed  to 
me  very  dull  and  lonely,  compared  with  the  variety  and  move- 
ment of  Forest  Court ; and,  besides,  I wanted  to  make  out  that 
“ warning  ” of  Captain  Brancepeth’s  first.  So  I resisted  even 
the  mute  appeal  in  Bertha’s  eyes  ; and,  at  last,  when  Selina  was 
so  ill-advised  as  to  quote  -Mr.  Prior’s  opinion,  that  Sir  Locksley’s 
house  was  not  the  best  place  for  a young  lady  to  visit  too  long,  I 
grew  pert  and  insolent,  until  Bertha  dropped  her  eyes  silently, 
and  Selina  began  to  speak  warmly — then  checked  herself  sud- 
denly, with  that  plaintive  little  sigh  of  hers ; and  kissing  me 
kindly,  withdrew  from  the  room — and  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ADVICE  FOLLOWED. 

Gabrielle  came  into  my  room  a little  before  dinner. 

“ I have  come,”  she  said,  “ to  offer  my  services  to  help  arm 
you  for  conquest.  Since  Miss  Beauchamp  is  absent,  I dressed 
myself  earlier  than  usual  on  purpose.” 

She  soon  completed  my  toilet,  and  then  stood  back  and  looked 
at  me  with  satisfaction. 
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You  are  certainly  a pretty  girl,  Mary,  and  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  keep  the  gallant  captain  to  his  moorings — is  not  that  a 
nautical  phrase  ? — though  he  does  seem  so  sure  that  he  can 
drift  away  when  he  pleases.” 

There  were  a great  many  new  arrivals  at  the  dinner-table  that 
day;  and  a larger  proportion  than  usual  of  them  were  men.  All 
eyes  turned  on  Ella  and  me  as  we  came  in,  and  I felt  dreadfully 
conscious  of  my  paucity  of  attire. 

Captain  Brancepeth  did  not  approach  *me,  nor  address  me. 
Once  only  I ventured  to  look  towards  him,  and  I saw  him  look- 
ing fixedly — not  at  me,  but  at  Ella.  Well,  he  should  see  that  I ' 
was  not  dependent  on  his  notice  for  my  pleasure,  anyhow.  So 
I chatted,  and  laughed,  and  coquetted,  the  best  I knew,  with  the 
young  officer  who  took  me  in  to  dinner;  and  I supposed  I ac- 
quitted myself  well,  for  when  the  ladies  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room, Ella  came  up  to  me,  and  drew  me  away  to  a snug  causeuse 
in  a corner. 

“You  have  behaved  admirably,”  she  whispered,  “the  Captain 
has  been  casting  furious  looks  at  your  cavalier  all  dinner  time. 
Don’t  mind,  even  if  he  sulks  a little — it  is  only  jealousy ; and 
jealousy  is  just  the  spur  that  these  secure  lovers  want  to  make 
them  prize  what  they  have  thought  so  lightly  of,  because  they 
were  sure  of  it.  Keep  close  to  me,  Mary ; no  one  will  venture 
to  follow  you,  if  you  take  refuge  among  those  starched  wall- 
flowers yonder.” 

Close  to  her  I kept  accordingly,  and  we  were  soon  surrounded 
by  a circle  of  gay  young  men — some  of  whom  were  rather  more 
gay  than — well,  than  they  had  been  when  we  left  the  dining- 
room ; and  once,  my  heart  failed  me,  they  pressed  so  closOj  and 
stared  so  hard,  and  laughed  so  loud. 

I looked  across  the  room,  almost  mechanically,  to  where 
Captain  Brancepeth  was  standing.  He  met  my  eyes,  and  as  if 
in  answer  to  some  involuntary  appeal  in  them,  he  took  one  step 
forward — then  checked  himself,  and  turning  away,  took  a seat 
beside  Miss  Hosmer,  and  began  an  aninyated  conversation  with 
her. 

Once  more  I glanced  towards  the  “ Sailor  Poet  ” as  1 call  him 
now,  and  once  more  he  was  looking  towards  me,  though  not  at 
me,  with  such  a heavy  frown  on  his  brow,  as  I should  never  have 
thought  it  could  wear.  “ Jealous  ! ” thought  I,  with  a thrill  of 
gratified  vanity.  “ So,  Ella’s  prediction  is  coming  true  at  last ! ” 
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Here  Sir  Locksley  addressed  me. 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  a waltz?  I know  how  deuced  fond  you 
are  of  dancing.  I’ll  order  dance  music  for  you  if  you’ll  waltz 
with  me  one  turn.  You  never  have,  you  know.” 

There  was  a murmur  of  satisfaction  among  the  young  people 
at  this  suggestion,  which  I welcomed  gladly,  for  there  had  never 
been  dancing  yet  but  Captain  Brancepeth  had  been  my  partner 
for  two  dances  at  least.  The  music  soon  struck  up,  the  dancers 
grouped.  Sir  Locksley’s  arm  was  round  my  waist,  my  hand  tight 
clasped  in  his,  and,  my  last  glance  towards  Captain  Brancepeth, 
beheld  him  quietly  seated  at  the  whist  table,  with  his  back  to  me, 
and  old  Mr.  VVestley  for  his  partner. 

Dance  followed  dance  ; the  mirth  grew  fast  and  furious.  Whist 
was  over.  The  old  people  went  off  to  bed.  Sir  Locksley  paused 
an  instant  near  his  step-mother’s  sofa. 

‘‘Where  is  Brancepeth  ? ” he  said. 

To  which  Lady  Waldron  quietly  replied, 

“ Oh,  he  went  away  when  the  rubber  was  done  ; he  has  letters 
to  write,  for  the  foreign  post,  to-morrow.” 

Letters  ! thought  1,  aye,  to  his  dear  mamma,  I suppose,  to 
tell  her  how  well  he  keeps  the  memory  of  her  “ warning,”  what- 
ever it  may  be.  And  in  very  bitterness  of  soul,  1 gave  myself 
up  to  the  excitement  of  the  hour.  I laughed  and  hirted,  and  was 
whirled  about  in  familiar  arms,  and  tlattered  by  familiar  lips,  and 
felt  myself  despised  and  despicable.  It  was  over.  I shook  my- 
self free  from  Ella,  who  would  have  followed  me  into  my  room 
with  her  odious,  half-sneering  congratulations.  1 tore  off  my 
dress,  without  daring  to  look  at  myself  in  the  glass,  and  I sobbed 
myself  to  sleep. 

I awoke  myself,  a little  later,  with  what  must  have  been  a 
smothered  cry,  and  looked  round  me  frightened,  and  bewildered. 
There  was  a light  in  the  room,  and  Lizzie  stood  by  my  bedsicle, 
in  her  night-dress,  and  her  black  elf-locks  streaming  on  her 
shoulders. 

“What  is  it,  Liz?”  I asked  wildly,  “what  has  hap- 
pened?” 

“Nothing,  dear,”  she  replied,  soothingly.  “You  had  night- 
mare, 1 suppose,  and  screamed,  and  woke  me  up.  See,  your 
liead  has  fallen  sideways  from  the  pillow  ; that  brought  it  on,  no 
doubt.  There,  go  to  sleep  again.” 

. She  ananged  me  comfortably  on  my  pillows,  and  as  she  stooped 
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over  me,  to  kiss  me,  I saw  the  tears  glittering  in  her  bright,  kind 
eyes. 

“ Poor  dear  ! ” she  murmured  softly.  “ You  were  calling  for 
your  dead  mother  ! ” 

My  dead  mother  ! my  dead  mother  ! whom  I never  may  call 
for  again  ! Oh,  Janey,  I am  so  unhappy  ! Comfort  me — com- 
fort me,  as  you  used  to  do  when . But  first,  I must  tell  you 

all  from  the  beginning.  I did  not  appear  in  the  breakfast-room 
in  the  morning ; I had  a headache,  and  Liz  brought  me  my  tea 
up  to  my  bedside.  I got  better,  and  would  not  allow  her  to  stay 
with  me,  as  she  wished  to  do.  I got  up,  dressed,  and  then  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  you  the  full  confession  of  my  folly  and  peni- 
tence. You  might  say,  though  I know  you  will  not,  penitence 
for  folly  that  did  not  succeed  ; that  may  be,  I am  not  sure  ; but 
at  least  I am  sure  of  one  thing — that  I am  glad  it  did  not  succeed  ; 
that  my  failure  showed  me,  as  nothing  else  would,  the  unworthi- 
ness of  such  attempts  at  conquest.  Am  1 proud  of  the  admira- 
tion I won  last  night  ? No,  I am  humiliated  and  degraded  by  it ! 
The  insolent  familiarity  of  those  bold  men  ; the  more  insolent 
patronage  of  those  bolder  women  who  consort  with  them.  Hith- 
erto I had  known  nothing  of  it.  Their  circle,  with  Gabrielle  for 
its  queen,  had  seemed  to  revolve  in  quite  a separate  sphere  from 
mine  ; and  some  secret,  mysterious  influence  had  kept  me  apart 
from  it,  and  retained  me,  either  by  the  side  of  motherly  Lady 
Waldron,  or  the  demure  Hosmers ; or  amid  the  boisterous,  but 
very  innocent  gaiety  of  the  Ashfield  set. 

And  now  ! But  the  foolish  dream  is  over.  I have  broken 
through  the  momentary  fascination,  and  it  will  never  have  power 
on  me  any  more.  Captain  Brancepeth,  no  doubt,  saw  through  it 
all,  and  despises  me — as  well  he  may.  At  least,  1 am  glad  that 
I cannot  despise  hiin^  as  I am  sure  I should  have  done  after  all, 
if  he  had  been  so  easily  duped  by  the  vulgar  arts  of  a coarse 
coquetry.  Yes,  vulgar  and  coarse  all  arts  must  be,  that  appeal 
to  the  lowest  instincts  of  the  lowest  natures.  I have  been  a 
fool,  a contemptible  idiot ; but  I am  in  my  right  mind  now 
(clothed,  too,  which  I scarcely  was  last  night),  and — I will  go 
back  to  Lawn  Cottage  with  lAz  on  Saturday  week. 

Having  arrived  at  this  determination  I felt  more  refreshed, 
and  rehabilitated  a little  in  my  own  eyes ; and  casting  about 
for  some  employment  which  would  last  me  till  dinner-time,  I 
descried  a cloak,  which  Liz  had  borrowed  from  one  of  the  ladies, 
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to  take  the  pattern  of ; and  I thought  it  would  be  a good  deed 
to  take  it  for  her,  as  I am  more  skilful  in  cutting  out  than  she  is. 
But  I had  no  paper.  On  reflection,  it  struck  me  that  I had  seen 
a great  pile  of  old  newspapers  in  the  box  of  miscellanies  that 
Lady  Waldron  had  placed  at  our  disposal  in  the  arched  chamber 
at  the  end  of  the  old  gallery  ; and  thither  I repaired  to  seek  for 
them. 

I looked  about  in  the  arched  room  for  the  box  containing  the 
newspapers,  but  could  not  see  it. 

At  last  I descried  it,  just  outside,  and  behind  the  door,  where 
it  had  been  carried  I suppose  by  mistake,  and  so  abandoned 
there.  I knelt  down  beside  it,  at  the  feet  of  a mailed  warrior, 
or,  at  least,  the  iron  shell  of  one,  that  stood  on  a pedestal  against 
the  wall,  and  began  to  rummage  for  my  papers.  I soon  found 
them,  such  a heap  ! and  old — Oh,  years  on  years  old  ! yellow, 
and  moth-eaten,  and  mouldered.  1 turned  them  over,  and  bent 
my  eyes  on  their  dim  columns,  with  a kind  of  languid  curiosity 
as  to  what  sort  of  news  had  interest  for  people  who  lived  so  long 
ago.  Why,  I must  have  been  a baby,  if  even  1 was  born,  for 
there  were  news,  hasty  news,  of  battles  in  which  my  father  might 
have  fought — though  1 do  not  think  he  did  ; and  brilliant  naval 
engagements,  which  used  to  excite  my  old  grand-dad  so,  when  I 
was  a little  mite,  ten  years  ago.  And  there  were  lists  of  dead 
and  wounded.  Oh  ! what  eager,  anxious,  sorrowful  eyes,  must 
often  have  searched  these  ! 

Suddenly,  in  another  part  of  the  paper,  my  wandering  glance 
was  arrested  by  my  own — by  my  father’s  name.  Oh,  Janey  ! 
how  can  I tell  you,  even  you  ! It  was  not  a long  paragraph  ; 
it  was  chiefly  an  allusion  to  some  paragraph  in  a former  paper. 

I could  not,  if  I would,  transcribe  it ; but  the  sense,  even  in  that 
moment  of  horror,  was  but  too  plain  to  me.  It  announced  the 
divorce  of  Captain  Edward  St.  Felix  of  the  Rifles  (my  father’s 
regiment)  from  his  wife,  who,  the  paper  reminded  its  readers, 
had  eloped  from  him,  a year  after  marriage,  with  the  Honourable 
Somebody,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Desborough,  and  Colonel 
of  the — Brigade,  stationed  at  Corfu.  (These  names  I noted 
down,  I scarcely  glanced  at  the  rest.) 

Was  this,  then,  the  gentle  mother  1 had  so  often  pined  for  ? 
The  mother  who  must  have  deserted  me  in  my  infancy  ! No 
wonder  1 had  never  heard  her  spoken  of.  Did  Ella  know  of  it, 
when  she  asked  me  who  my  mother  was  ? Did  Liz  know  it  ? 
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Perhaps  everybody  knew  it ; and  when  I flirted,  and  danced,  and 
made  such  a hateful  fool  of  myself  last  night,  they  watched  me 
with  pitying  contempt,  and  said  among  themselves, 

“ Like  mother — like  daughter  ! ” 

These  thoughts,  and  thousands  as  sad  and  bitter,  crowde'd  on 
my  mind,  as  I flung  from  me  the  record  of  my  family  dis- 
grace, and  leaning  my  head  on  the  open  chest,  I wept  bit- 
terly. 

I might  have  indulged  my  grief  much  longer,  but  I was  startled 
from  it  by  hearing  a man’s  step  entering  the  arched  room  from  the 
door  on  the  farther  side  from  where  I sat.  It  traversed  the  room 
rapidly,  and  then  paused  close  to  the  door  behind  which  I was 
ensconced.  I shrank  back,  and  cowered  down  between  the 
lifted  lid  of  the  huge  chest,  and  the  figure  of  the  armed  knight 
on  his  pedestal,  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  surprised  by  Sir  Locks- 
ley,  or  any  of  his  guests,  before  1 could  so  much  as  wipe  away 
my  tears.  Whoever  it  was,  there  was  no  danger  of  his  coming 
out  on  me  just  then,  for  he  had  stopped  short,  and  seemed  by 
the  noise  he  made,  to  be  dragging  about  some  of  the  rubbish 
near  him. 

The  next  moment  another  step,  which  I knew  from  the  jingle 
of  spurs,  strode  into  the  room,  by  the  same  door  which  had  ad- 
mitted the  first  visitor  ; and  a voice — Sir  Locksley’s  voice — 
harsh,  and  high  pitched  as  usual,  cried, 

“ Hallo,  Brancepeth  ! who  would  have  thought  of  finding  you 
groping  in  this  old  rat-hole,  among  my  great  grandmother’s  far- 
thingales ? Are  you  going  to  get  up  a masquerade,  or  charades, 
or  what  ? ” 

“No,  indeed,”  answered  the  sailor,  with  his  pleasant  laugh, 
“ her  ladyship  sent  me  here  for  a pile  of  old  news.papers  that  she 
had  forgotten  in  one  of  these  chests,  and  which  she  wants  to 
refer  to  for  some  point  in  dispute,  between  her  and  General 
Hosmer.” 

“You  need  not  hunt  for  them  in  that  black  box,  there  are 
only  my  father’s  things  in  that.  I have  come  for  an  old  curb 
bit  of  his  invention,  that  Rouston  wants  to — ah  ! here  is  my 
treasure-trove  ! but  it  is  in  pieces.” 

“ Confound  it  ! ” resumed  Sir  Locksley,  “ some  links,  or  hooks 
are  lost ; they  were  all  right  when  I saw  it  last,  but  Lady  Wal- 
dron lets  the  girls  run  wild  in  this  room,  and  they  turn  everything 
topsy-turvy.  Gad  ! I wish  1 were  well  rid  of  the  whole  lot  of 
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tabbies,  young  and  old,  and  could  enjoy  my  bachelor  home  in 
my  own  way  again  ! ” 

“Isn’t  it  rather  late  for  such  lawless  regrets  ? ” asked  his 
companion.  “ I thought  the  bachelor  home  was  to  be  given  up 
soon  ? ” 

“ Do  you  know  who  the  girl  is,  whom  these  gossiping  old  cats 
fancy  I think  of  marrying  ? Surely,  Brancepeth,  you  could  not 
think  1 would  choose  such  a girl  as  that  for  my  wife  ?” 

“ Do  you  seriously  affirm  that  you  have  no  intention  to  marry 
this  lady  ? ” 

“ D — d if  I have,  or  ever  had.” 

“ In  that  case,  Waldron,  the  sooner  you  break  up  the  party, 
and  return  to  your  bachelor  house-keeping,  the  better  for  every- 
body.” 

“ Come,  old  fellow,  please  to  explain  that  hint  of  yours. 
What  are  you  driving  at,  Brancepeth  ? Speak  out,  man,  in  the 
devil’s  name.” 

“ I mean  to  do  so.  These  people,  whose  good-will  you  are  so 
interested  in  gaining,  are  not  perhaps  very  keen-sighted,  or 
worldly  wise  ; but  neither  are  they  wholly  blind  or  ignorant. 
They  know  that  such  things  have  been,  as  that  a man  should  so 
far  forget  what  was  due  to  his  own  self-respect,  and  to  the  roof  that 
covers  his  father’s  widow,  has  to  make  his  pretended  hospitality  to 
women  of  character  and  position,  a screen  for  a profligate  intrigue, 
carried  on  beneath  their  very  eyes.  Stop,  no  rage,  Waldron.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  accuse  you  ; but  still  more,  any  lady  in  this 
house,  of  complicity  in  such  infamy  ; it  is  enough  to  justify  my 
warning,  to  point  out  to  you  that  such  a suspicion  7nay  arise  ; 
and  if  it  does,  whether  just  or  unjust,  farewell  to  all  your  chances 
of  popularity  among  your  neighbours,  who  will  resent,  to  your 
dying  day,  the  insult  you  have  offered  to  them  and  theirs.” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

“DECIDEDLY  NOT.” 

So  long  a silence  followed  Captain  Brancepeth’s  very  uncom- 
fortable remarks,  that  I was  beginning  to  think  that  he,  or  his 
companion,  must  have  left  the  room  ; when  Sir  Locksley  suddenly 
resumed  the  conversation,  with  a short  laugh,  that  was  too  evi- 
dently forced,  to  impose  even  on  me. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ if  our  prudes  and  dowagers  are  so  evil- 
minded  as  you  seem  to  hint,  a man  must  pick  his  steps  in  some 
prudence,  to  keep  in  their  good  graces — eh,  Brancepeth  ? But 
you  would  hardly  advise  me  to  install  this  daughter  of  Erin  as 
lady  of  Forest  Court,  would  you  ? ” 

“I  advise  nothing.  You  would  not  take  my  advice  if  I did.” 

“ So  kind  of  you  to  press  a wife  on  me,  whom  you  would 
never  dream  of  for  yourself ! Don’t  I know  how  you  hold  to  the 
tradition,  ‘Ail  the  men  brave,  and  all  the  women  virtuous,’  and 
so  forth?  Don’t  I remember  how  your  mother  warned  you  once 
abjout  those  pretty  Miss  Gresfords,  when  we  were  visiting  together 
at  Alney  Wych — that  they  were  the  daughters  of  a divorcee,  and 
you  said,  no  woman  who  was  not  of  unblemished  descent,  as 
well  as  reputation,  should  ever  be  wife  of  yours.” 

(Oh,  my  heart ! was  t/iis  the  warning  he  remembered  as  re- 
garded me  ?) 

He  answered  impatiently. 

“ You  speak  wide  of  the  mark,  Waldron,  and  you  know  it. 
Let  us  end  this  talk.  I have  said  all  I mean  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject.” 

“ Stop  one  minute,”  and  I cotild  not  help  fancying  that  there 
was  a suppressed  malignity  in  the  Baronet’s  accent,  “ I have  one 
word  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  you  cannot  refuse  to  hear  me, 
since  you  began  the  conversation.” 

“All  right,  I hear  you.” 

“ What  if  I dp,  as  the  idiots  here  have  suggested  that  I intended 
doing,  and  choose  a bride  from  among  the  fair  bevy  my  step- 
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mother  has  surrounded  herself  with,  will  you  bar  my  choice,  or 
not  ? 

(in  d.  tone  of  astonishment).  “ What  can  I have  to  say 
in  the  matter,  I should  like  to  know  ? ” 

“ Why,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  cross  a friend,  a guest  too,  in 
Ms  little  chase,  especially  when  one’s  affections  (as  the  ladies  say) 
were  still  under  due  control.” 

“ I do  not  understand  you  ” (very  coldly). 

“ 1 will  be  very  plain.  There  is  a little  lady,  a friend  of  our 
Irish  belle’s,  whom  I should  not  mind  trying  my  fortune  with,  if 
— if  it  would  not  involve  rivalry  with  you  ? ” 

Dead  silence,  or  what  seemed  so  to  me,  for  my  heart  beat  so 
loud  in  my  ears,  that,  for  a moment,  all  other  sounds  were  in- 
audible. Then  Captain  Brancepeth  said  quite  carelessly  : 

“ Would  that  be  such  a brilliant  marriage  for  you  ? ” 

“ That  is  my  affair ; only  tell  me,  am  I free  to  try  my 
chance  ? ” 

“ Free  ? Certainly  ; how  can  I hinder  you  ? ” 

‘‘  By  saying,  honestly,  that  you  have  views  of  your  own  in  that 
direction,  honorable  views,  of  course,  I mean.  I am  not  one  of 
Collingwood’s  Saints  and  Methodists,  and  so  am  not  given  to 
suspect  my  friends  of — what  was  the  polite  expression  ? — oh,  ay, 
‘ profligate  intrigue.’  ” 

“And  by  Heaven!”  said  Captain.  Brancepeth,  in  a tone  of 
such  suppressed  passion  that  it  made  me  tremble,  “ I think  the 
man  does  not  live,  who  would  dare,  in  my  presence,  so  much  as 
to  name  that  young  girl  in  the  same  breath  with  the  word  ‘ dis- 
honor ! ’ ” 

I am  not  the  man,  at  all  events,”  laughed  Sir  Locksley,  (oh  I 
how  I loathed  him,)  “ there  is  no  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of 
fellows  like  you,  who  are  no  duellists  ; that  is  what  it  is  to  be 
‘ a distinguished  officer.’  You  can  repose  on  your  laurels,  and 
decline  the  single  combat,  which  is  forced  on  a poor  devil  like 
me,  who  has  been  chained  to  garrison  duty  all  his  days.  Well, 
just  one  word,  old  fellow  ; do  you  mean  to  propose  for  this  young 
lady  yourself,  or  not  ? ” 

“ Most  decidedly  not.” 

“ Then  I may  try  my  luck  ? ” 

But  just  then  his  companion  pulled  a large  drawer  from  an  old 
bureau  near  him,  with  such  violence,  that  it  fell  out,  and  all  its 
multitudinous  contents  rolled  out  upon  the  floor,  with  such  a 
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noise  and  rattle,  that  I took  advantage  of  it  to  spring  up,  and 
speed  away  from  my  hiding-place,  as  swiftly,  and  lightly  as  iny 
cramp  would  allow.  Oh  ! that  the  cramp  had  seized  my  ears,  in- 
stead of  my  limbs,  and  my  eyes  as  well,  before  I had  read  that 
paragraph,  or  overheard  those  words  ! 

The  first  shock  having  passed  off,  I was  able  to  reflect  on  my 
appalling  discovery — with  deep  sorrow  indeed,  but  with  more 
composure.  I wondered  if  anyone  knew  of  it  beside  myself. 
It  was  a long  time  ago — seventeen  years — and  in  the  interest  of 
important  national  events  that  happened  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  not  likely  to  attract  much  attention. 

It  happened  so  far  off,  too  ! Neither  Mr.  O’Brien,  nor  any  of 
my  schoolfellows  knew  of  it,  I am  certain.  Nor  did  the  Shel- 
dens.  No,  I believe  no  one  knows  of  it,  unless  it  is  Ella ; and 
the  questions  she  asked  me  about  my  family  might,  after  all, 
have  been  dictated  by  a mere  aimless  curiosity. 

.But  Captain  Brancepeth  ! I cannot  free  myself  from  a suspi- 
cion that  he  knows  it,  that  he  has  known  it  all  along,  and  that  it 
was  this  that  he  alluded  to  when  he  wrote  those  words  which 
seemed  to  point  to  the  barrier,  an  impassable  barrier,  against 
any  feeling  on  his  part,  beyond  simple  admiration  for  me. 

But  how  could  he  have  learnt  it  ? Possibly  in  the  very  same 
way  in  which  I had  learnt  it  myself.  That  chest  was  free  to  him 
as  to  us  girls.  He  might  .have  read  those  dreadful  newspapers 
before  I did.  Oh,  why  did  he  not  destroy  them  ? “ All  the 

men  brave,  all  the  women  virtuous.”  And  on  my  forehead,  he 
sees,  ever  impressed,  the  brand  of  a mother’s  shame  ! How  it 
must  have  flamed  forth  last  night ! But  that  thought  roused  the 
spirit  of  self-assertion  in  me,  and  the  courage,  in  which  I have 
never  been  deficient,  came  also  to  my  aid,  as  I inly  resolved, 
that  neither  Captain  Brancepeth,  nor  any  one  else,  should  ever 
have  cause  to  pity  me  for  an  inherited  taint,  of  which  I knew 
myself  to  be  pure. 

Henceforth,  alas!  farewell  to  the  innocent  girlish  lightness, 
which  knows  no  fear,  as  it  dreams  of  no  evil.  I must  walk  cir- 
cumspectly now,  as  they  walk  wdiose  steps  are  w^atched  with  sus- 
picion and  mistrust  ; but  I will  respect  myself  so  much,  as  to 
give  no  one  any  reason  to  despise  me. 

I was  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  that  Sir  Locksley  would 
carry  out  his  threat  of  transferring  his  attentions  from  Cabrielle 
to  me ; it  would  be  easy  to  evade  that ; but  my  instinct  told  me 
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that  he  really  had  no  intention  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  had  said 
it,  either  to  annoy,  or  to  blind,  his  friend.  It  scarcely  dwelt  a 
moment  in  my  recollection. 

The  dinner-party  that  evening  was  smaller  than  it  had  been  at 
any  time  since  I came  to  Forest  Court.  No -Captain  Brancepeth 
appeared,  and  I dared  not  make  inquiries  about  him. 

Altogether,  the  whole  party  was  as  demurely  quiet,  in  dress, 
manner,  and  deportment,  as  if  Selina  Shelden  had  had  the  ar- 
rangement of  it. 

In  the  evening,  Willie  came  and  sat  by  my  side. 

“ 1 say,  Mary  ! ” he  whispered,  “ here’s  a conversion  some- 
where. Has  Mr.  Prior  been  leaving  tracts  ? There’ll  be  no 
dancing  to-night,  no  ‘ cakes  and  ale  ’ for  evermore.  What  does 
it  all  mean  ? Where  is  Brancepeth  ? ” 

“ Oh,  he  is  off  to shire  ; he  started  by  the  afternoon  coach 

for  town,  from  Eltham.” 

“ And  bid  hobody  good-bye  ? ” I said,  with  an  assumed  indif- 
ference, “that  was  civil  of  him,  certainly.  And  I am  going  away 
in  a few  days,  and  never  coming  back.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Charlie,  “you  are  coming  back  to  Ashfield.  We 
shall  all  be  so  glad  to  have  you  with  us  again.  Somehow,  we  are 
more  at  our  ease  there,  and  you  don’t  look  much  the  better  for 
your  visit,  Mary ; you  are  very  pale  this  evening.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Gillespie’s  plot. 

This  morning  there  was  a tremendous  hubbub.  One  of  the 
servant  girls  had  seen,  so  she  declared,  the  Ghost  of  the  Bleeding 
Nun,  gliding  within  a few  yards  of  her,  along  the  corridor.  _ The 
unlucky  ghost-seer  had,  of  course,  been  in  hysterics  and  fainting 
fits  ever  since. 

In  the  breakfast-room  an  animated  dispute  was  carried  on  be- 
tween ghost  and  anti-ghost  parties. 

Willie  and  Liz  sided  with  the  scoffers  ; Charlie,  as  before, 
choked  with  stifled  laughter ; but  Ella,  a little  to  my  surprise, 
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frankly  confessed  that  she  was  a little  nervous  about  ghosts,  and 
firmly  believed  in  them ; and  that  if  this  one  continued  to 
“ walk,”  she  should  at  once  terminate  her  visit,  as  she  could  not 
stop  in  a haunted  ho.use. 

Her  speech  was  broken  off  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Locksley, 
looking  black  and  gloomy  as  a thunder-cloud ; and  upon  his 
guests  referring  to  him  for  an  explanation,  or  at  least  an  opinion 
on  the  momentous  subject,  he  so  plainly  showed  his  distaste  to  it 
by  the  brevity  and  abruptness  of  his  replies,  that,  in  courtesy  to 
him,  the  conversation  was  changed,  and  the  ghost  argument 
dropped — at  least  for  a time. 

After  breakfast,  I followed  Lady  Waldron  into  the  sick  girl’s 
room,  where  we  found  her  calmer,  and  the  doctor  coming  in,  I 
left  her  with  him  and  her  mistress,  and  retired  to  my  own  sitting- 
room,  where  I found  luzzie  in  close  and  apparently  confidential 
communication  with  Willie. 

“Here  she  is!”  cried  Gillespie,  excitedly,  “she’ll  do  it — she 
has  spirit  enough  to  put  out  all  the  sham  spirits  in  the  county. 
Lock  the  others  out,  Liz — we’ll  hold  cabinet  council.” 

Thereupon  Miss  Beauchamp  proceeded  to  lock  the  door  in 
our  bed-room,  which  opened  into  Gabrielle’s  room;  and  then  the 
sitting-room  door ; and  having  thus  secured  ourselves  from  any 
danger  of  indiscreet  listeners,  Willie  opened  the  conference  thus  : 

“ You  don’t  believe  in  this  ghost,  do  you,  Mary  ? ” 

“ 1 ? I should  think  not,  indeed  ! I believe  in  no  such  rub- 
bish 1 ” 

“ And  you  would  not  be  frightened  if  you  saw  it  ? ” 

“ Pooh  ! I’d  throw  my  candlestick  at  it ! ” 

“ Listen  to  me.  This  is  a foolish  frolic  of  some  stupid  fellows 
in  the  house  to  frighten  the  girls,  and  it  annoys  Lady  Waldron  very 
much.” 

“Naturally  ; but  she  says  there  is  no  such  story  in  the  family 
of  an  apparition — and  Sir  Locksley  insists  that  there  is.  That  is 
odd,  is  it  not  ? ” 

“I  believe,”  said  Willie,  “that  Sir  Locksley  himself  is  con- 
niving at  this  silly  trick.  Perhaps  he  is  the  Nun  himself.” 

“No.  Sir  Locksley  would  never  make  himself  so  ridiculous; 
but  what  can  I do  in  the  matter,  Willie  ? ” 

“You  can  help  me.  You  are  a brave  girl,  and  we  will  catch 
the  ghost.” 

“ Much  obliged,  dear  boy — catch  it  yourself  1 ” 
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“ I can’t — if  a man  interferes  there  may  be  a row,  and  a squab- 
ble, if  we  are  found  out,  as,  of  course,  we  may  be  ; a girl  will  only 
be  laughed  at,  and  commended  for  her  valour.” 

Only  a few  weeks  ago,  I should  have  been  charmed  to  enter 
into  Willie’s  project ; but  now,  I shrank  from  the  fear  of  possibly 
drawing  on  myself  the  observation  and  comments  of  the  house- . 
hold  of  P'orest  Court. 

He  was  trying  to  overcome  my  reluctance,  when  a servant 
came  to  tell  Miss  Beauchamp  that  her  sister  had  driven  over  to 
see  her,  and  was  waiting  downstairs.  Away  went  Liz,  promising 
to  return  soon,  and  telling  me  to  be  sure  and  keep  the  bedroom 
door  locked,  that  Ella  might  not  steal  on  our  conference. 

“I  am  so  glad  she’s  gone!”  cried  Willie  eagerly.  “I 
wouldn’t  speak  out  before  her,  lest  she’d  peach.  I say,  Mary, 
it’s  that  blockhead,  Charlie  Stanton,  who  is  playing  the  Nun !” 

“ Charlie  ? Never  I — how  do  you  know  ?” 

“ Don’t  you  notice,  how  he  cannot  keep  from  laughing  himself 
into  fits  whenever  the  ghost  is  mentioned  ? And  how  black  Sir 
Locksley  looks  at  him  for  it  ? Besides,  I am  sure  it  is  he.  If 
you  will  do  as  I wish,  Mary,  we’ll  punish  him  ; but  you  must 
not  ‘let  on  ’ to  Liz  that  it  is  he,  or  she’ll  put  him  on  his  guard, 
because  he’s  her  sweetheart.” 

“Oh,  now,  Willie,”  laughed  I,  “that  is  too  cruel  of  you  ! You 
have  given  one  of  my  sweethearts  to  Bertie,  and  now  you  are  giv- 
ing the  other  to  Liz  I You  leave  me  loverless  ! ” 

“ No,  indeed,”  rejoined  Willie,  “ not  while  Brancepeth  is  to 
the  fore.  Aha  ! — see  how  she  blushes  ! What  colour  are  pop- 
pies, Miss  St.  Felix  ? ” 

“ You  might  have  said  roses,  when  you  wanted  a comparison  ! 
but  the  roses  and  lilies  are  all  for  Bertha,  I suppose,  and  only 
‘ poppies  and  peonies  ’ for  poor  me  ! However,  Captain  Brance- 
peth is  no  sweetheart  of  mine,  Willie.” 

“ Have  you  refused  him  ? ” 

“ He  has  never  asked  me — nor  never  will.” 

“ Oh,  come  now,  Mary ! I say ! why,  everybody  can  see 
where  /lis  heart  is — his  eyes  follow  you  about  like — like  a needle 
follows  a magnet.  He  sees  nothing  but  you  when  you  move — 
he  hears  nothing  but  you  when  you  speak.  Not  your  sweetheart  ? 
O— o— h!” 

I confess,  Janey,  that  never  was  liquid  music  sweeter  to  my 
ears,  than  that  expressive  “O — o — hi”  of  Willie’s — but  I de- 
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fended  Captain  Brancepeth  against  the  imputation,  for  all 
that. 

. “I  know  he  will  never  be  my  lover,  Willie.  You  are  quite 
wrong.” 

“ How  do  you  know  it  ? Has  he  said  so  to  you  ? ” 

“ Not  to  me,  certainly;  but — but  he  has  said  so.  I have  it  on 
the  best  authority ! ” 

“ On  the  Delmar  girl’s,  I daresay ! A venomous  cat ! she 
would  like  to  have  all  the  beaux  to  herself — and  she  hates  Cap- 
tain Brancepeth,  and  you  too.” 

“ Me?  That  is  nonsense — why  should  she  hate  me?” 

“ Because  you  are  younger  than  she  is,  and  prettier  than  she 
ever  was.  I see  in  her  eyes  that  she  hates  you.” 

“ That  is  your  fancy,  Willie.  If  she  does  it  is  not  for  the  rea- 
son you  say.  Ella  is  too  confident  in  herself  to  be  jealous  of  an- 
other woman’s  youth  or  beauty.” 

“ Well,  don’t  mind  her,  if  she  tells  you  Captain  Brancepeth 
does  not  worship  you.  I am  sure  he  does  ; and  do  not  trifle 
with  him,  Mary,  if  you  care  for  him.  He  is  the  best  fellow  going 
— brave  as  a lion — he  has  proved  that  in  battle ; and  gentle  as  a 
girl  to  the  weak.  He’s  not  like  that  sneaking — well,  I won’t 
mention  any  one  ; but  there’s  not  a lie  in  Brancepeth’ s soul  i he 
is  so  true  and  honourable.  Any  girl  might  trust  him,  and  be 
proud  of  his  admiration  ! ” 

I laughed  at  Willie’s  enthusiastic  praise  of  his  friend — ^but  it 
was  very  pleasant  to  hear  ; and  my  spirits  rose  to  almost  their  for- 
mer pitch  of  gaiety,  though  I hardly  know  why.  I fear  I am  rather 
frivolous — soon  elevated — soon  depressed  ! 

Gillespie’s  plan  was  to  array  me  in  a dress  as  nearly  as  possible 
resembling  that  the  traditionary  phantom  was  said  (Sir  Locksley 
passim')  to  wear ; or,  if  more  frightful,  so  much  the  better.  He 
and  Liz  would  then  conduct  me,  before  the.  company  retired  to 
rest,  to  the  great  ball-room  in  the  West  Gallery,  which  they  would 
leave  by  the  door  leading  into  a dismantled,  court  below — and  go 
round  to  the  servant’s  corridor,  locking  the  door  behind  them  when 
they  went,  so  that  no  one  should  have  access  to,  or  exit  from, 
that  room  except  from  the  gallery.  They  were  then  to  rejoin  the 
company,  before  all  separated  for  the  night,  and  when  all  was 
quiet  return  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  opposite  Charlie’s  room, 
where  they  would  lie  perdus  in  a small  chamber  used  for  a cloak 
and  coat  room,  until  I gave  the  signal  by  blowing  on  a silver  dog- 
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whistle  of  Lady  Waldron’s,  which  Willie  would  steal  for  the  pur- 
pose— when  they  would  rush  to  my  assistance  and  capture  the 
Bleeding  Nun,  No.  i. 

My  part  in  the  comedy  was  to  wait  for  the  spectre  in  a deep  re- 
cess, midway  in  the  West  Gallery,  between  the  ball-room  and  the 
staircase,  a recess  in  which  had  stood  a huge  equestrian  statue 
of  a knight,  that  had  been  removed  to  be  repaired,  and  which  was 
wide  and  deep  enough  for  concealment,  even  without  a curtain, 
which  Willie  proposed  to  hang  across  it  for  greater  security. 

The  spectre  appearing,  I was  to  wait  until  it  had  advanced  well 
up  to  my  hiding-place,  when  I was  to  steal  suddenly  upon  it, 
trusting  that,  in  the  horror  and  surprise  of  so  unexpected  an 
apparition,  he  or  she  would  take  to  instant  llight.  If  he  fled  back 
by  the  staircase  he  was  to  be  pursued  and  seized  by  my  coadju- 
tors in  the  cloak-room,  at  the  sound  of  my  whistle  ; if  he  took  re- 
fuge in  the  ball-room,  thinking  to  escape  that  way,  I was  to  follow 
swiftly,  draw  the  bolts  on  the  gallery  side,  and  Willie  having 
locked  the  further  door,  we  should  have  the  fellow  in  a trap, 
whence  to  exhibit  him  to  universal  derision. 

But  there  arose  objections.  “ What  if  the  ghost  had  resolved 
to  suspend  business  ? How  long  should  I have  to  freeze  in  that 
cold  draughty  gallery  ? What  if  he  took  refuge  in  Sir  Locksley’s 
room,  where  I could  not  well  pursue  him  ? What  if  he  were  to 
fly  upon  me  instead  of  ^ymgfrom  me  ?” 

But  Willie  overruled  all  my  objections.  He  was  sure  the 
ghost  would  walk  to-night  (and  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  “ Charlie 
is  off  home  to-morrow.”) 

The  gallery  was  heated  all  day  with  hot- pipes,  and  the  weather 
was  now  mild  for  the  season ; besides,  the  fun  of  the  thing 
would  keep  me  warm.  He  (Gillespie)  would  assuredly  be  on 
the  watch,  and  would  probably  see  the  spectre  as  he  went  along 
the  corridor  before  / should,  and  would  follow,  without  waiting 
for  my  signal,  and  would  be  prepared  to  support  me  in  all  emer- 
gencies. 

All  points  settled,  it  only  remained  to  arrange  for  the  form 
and  materials  of  my  disguise.  The  latter  were  soon  extracted 
from  Lady  Waldron’s  stores  in  the  great  chests  in  the  ball-room 
(when  1 took  the  opportunity  of  furtively  searching  for  that  fatal 
newspaper — but  the  whole  pile  had  disappeared). 

It  taxed  Lizzie’s  ingenuity,  and  mine,  to  devise  a sufflciently 
horrific  dress  for  our  spectre,  and  we  were  a long  time  in  manu- 
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factiiring  it.  So  lon^ that  she  is  putting  the  finishing  stitches 
to  it  while  I am  scribbling  to  you ; and  I must  resume  my  narra- 
tive to-morrow,  as  it  is  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  1 wonder  if 
Ella  suspects  that  we  are  up  to  some  mischief?  for  she  passed 
through  the  room  while  Willie  and  I were  talking  together  in 
animated  whispers  ; and,  as  she  glided  by  in  her  noiseless  man- 
ner, she  glanced  from  him  to  me  with  a smile  that  was  only  just 
not  a sneer,  and  said, 

“When  the  cat’s  away,  the  mice  will  play.” 

She  is  a horrid  girl ! Adieu  till  to-morrow,  my  Jenny. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A PAIR  OF  SPECTRES. 

Forest  Court,  February  12  th. 

InTTLE  did  I think,  my  Jenny,  when  I laid  aside  my  last 
letter  to  you,  that  long  weeks  would  elapse  before  I should  be 
able  to  resume  it.  It  is  now  ten  days  since  I was  first  permitted 
by  my  nurses  to  read  the  letters  which  have  been  addressed  to 
me  within  the  last  three  weeks. 

I am  able  to  write  now,  and  I have  no  greater  pleasure  than  in 
writing  to  you.  I shall  resume  my  narrative  just  where  I left  off, 
nearly  a month  ago.  It  will  be  such  a relief  to  me,  to  confide  to 
some  one  the  dreadful  cause  of  my  suffering.  When  you  share 
the  secret  with  me,  it  will  seem  less  oppressive. 

The  dinner-party  on  the  day  of  Gillespie’s  plot  was  rather  more 
lively  than  it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day — but  there  were  no 
very  young  people  present,  except  Liz  and  Willie.  So  cards 
were  the  amusement  of  the  evening  ; there  was  no  dancing — and 
Gabrielle  was  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only  musician.  About 
half  an  hour  before  the  usual  time  for  retiring,  Willie  made  me  a 
sign,  and  I bade  Lady  Waldron  good-night,  and  departed,  to  my 
private  sitting-room,  where  Gillespie  shortly  joined  me. 

“ Now,  Mary  ! ” he  cried,  “ look  alive  ! come  along — we  have 
twenty  minutes  safe.  The  seryants  are  ail  at  supper ; we  shall 
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' not  meet  one  on  our  way  to  the  gallei/.  The  people  in  the 
drawing-room  won’t  stir  till  bedroom  candles  are  taken  in.” 

“ But  we  must  wait  for  laz.” 

‘‘  No  such  thing.  Liz  must  keep  watch  lest  Ella  should  come 
Qut  and  look  for  you.” 

“ She  will  not  look  for  me — she  never  does.  Shall  I put  on 
the  spectre  dress  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not.  I will  help  you  with  it  when  we  reach  the 
gallery  ; and  if  any  ot  the  servants  should  see  us  pass,  they  will 
take  no  notice — but  you,  in  your  nun’s  dress,  would  raise  the 
whole  house  on  us.” 

Accordingly,  I accompanied  Willie  to  the  great  ball-room, 
across  the  main  staircase  and  hall ; he  carrying  ni}/  stage  cos- 
tume, which  I proceeded  to  don  over  my  usual  attire,  when  we 
arrived  at  our  destination.  It  consisted  of  a long,  loose  dress, 
made  out  of  one  of  her  Ladyship’s  finest  sheets,  along  one  side 
of  which  we  had  stitched  some  broad  crimson  ribbon,  to  repre- 
sent streams  of  gore.  A white  veil  covered  mv  head  and  face, 
with  two  holes  cut  out  for  my  eyes,  which,  for  better  effect,  were 
embellished  with  black  borders  (on  the  veil,  1 mean,  not  on  the 
eyes),  which  gave  them  a very  awful  look  indeed. 

By  a highly  ingenious  artifice,  Willie  had  increased  the  super- 
natural terrors  of  my  appearance,  by  rubbing  my  dress  and  veil 
well  over  with  phosphorus — so  that  when  1 moved  in  the  dark- 
ness, I emitted  a pale,  lurid  light,  which  could  not  fail  to  appal  a 
stouter  heart  than  Charlie  Stanton’s — and  to  make  this  contri- 
vance more  effective,  Willie  desired  me  to  be  very  careful  with 
the  dark  lantern  which  he  left  me,  and  by  no  means  to  turn  on 
the  light  except  when  actually  necessary  for  my  own  guidance. 

And  having  arranged  everything  to  his  satisfaction — seen  me 
safely  ensconced  in  my  niche  behind  the  curtain  in  the  galleiy — 
and  reiterated  his  promise  to  watch  in  the  corridor,  and  be  ready 
to  answer  my  first  summons  for  support ; away  ran  Willie,  across 
the  outer  court,  through  the  further  door  of  the  vaulted  chamber, 
which  he  locked  behind  him. 

Left  alone  in  the  darkness,  my  spirits  sank  a little.  Not  from 
fear  of  the  spectre,  assuredly,  but  from  a misgiving  lest  the  spec- 
tre should  not  come  after  all,  and  all  my  trouble  have  been  in 
vain.  Some  doubt,  too,  crossed  my  mind  of  the  i)rudence  of 
this  frolic.'  What  if  Mr.  Beauchamp  should  hear  and  disapprove 
of  it? 
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One  comfort  was — Captain  Brancepeth  was  not  in  the  way.  I 
should  never  have  had  courage  enough  t*o  undertake  it  if  he  liad 
been  at  Forest  Court.  Little  did  I think  that  he  had  returned 
there,  and  had  been  welcomed  back  in  Lady  Waldron’s  drawing- 
room just  ten  minutes  after  I had  quitted  it. 

The  gallery  was  not  cold  : Willie  had  secretly  kept  up  the  fires 
by  which  the  hot-air  pipes  were  fed  ; and  he  had  had  the  further 
consideration  to  heap  a pile  of  old  cushions  from  the  lumber- 
room  in  my  recess — on  which  I reclined  like  an  Eastern  Sultana  ; 
and  by  and  by,  lulled  by  the  warmth,  the  darkness,  the  silence — 
I fell  fast  asleep. 

How  long  I slept  I know  not,  nor  can  I tell  what  awoke  me — 
for  all  was  hushed  and  still,  when  I became  suddenly  conscious 
of  where  1 was,  and  how  I came  there.  All  was  still — and  yet — 
surely,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  gallery  there  was  a faint  rustling, 
and  through  the  chink  of  my  curtain  gleamed  a feeble  light. 

Very  cautiously,  I rose  to  my  feet,  and  peeped  through  my 
curtain.  A few  yards  from  me — midway  to  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, a door  stood  partly  open — the  door  of  Sir  Locksley’s  outer 
chamber  ; and,  faint  as  was  the  light  from  within,  it  enabled  me 
to  discern  something  moving  noiselessly  on  the  top  landing.  It 
called  in  a loud  whisper  to  some  one  within  the  room. 

“ All  right — not  a soul  stirring.”  At  which,  the  door  opened 
wider,  and  a ray  of  light  streamed  full  on  the  figure  of — Sir 
Locksley  himself ! He  wore  a loose  black  velvet  dressing-gown, 
and  from  his  soft  movements,  I inferred  that  he  had  slippers  on 
his  feet. 

The  person  he  addressed  said  something  which  I could  not 
hear,  and  he  turned  back,  and  looked  round  the  gallery  and  into 
the  vaulted  room,  moving  on  them  the  light  of  a small  dark  lan- 
tern which  he  held,  exactly  like  my  own. 

My  hair  rose  on  end  lest  he  should  examine  the  recess  in  which 
I crouched — for  of  all  men  on  earth,  1 would  have  least  chosen 
Sir  Locksley  as  my  detector  at  that  time  of  night,  for  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  endeavor  to  frighten  him.  Jmckily,  or  per- 
haps unluckily,  as  it  turned  out,  he  never  glanced  behind  my 
curtain,  probably  forgetting  that  the  statue  which  had  filled  the 
niche  had  been  recently  removed. 

He  then  stopped — turned  his  light  full  into  the  half-opened 
door  of  his  room — and  repeated  a little  impatiently,  “ All  right — 
come  along  ! ” And  forth  glided — Gabrielle  Delmar. 
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For  a moment  or  two  the  frightful  significance  of  this  coalition 
did  not  strike  me.  I only  saw  it  in  a duplicate  of  the  foolish,  but 
very  innocent  conspiracy  between  Willie  and  me  ; and  I looked 
with  curiosity  on  my  rival  spectre’s  “get  up.”  It  was  very  sim- 
ple— nothing  of  the  Bleeding  Nun  about  it — merely  a white  cash- 
mere  dressing-gown  girt  round  the  waist  with  a scarlet  cord  and 
tassels  ; her  hair  knotted  loosely  round  her  head,  and  in  her  hand 
a mask,  which  certainly  might  have  produced  a ghastly  effect 
when  she  put  it  on.  But  at  her  first  words  all  thoughts  of  spec- 
tres, real  or  false,  gave  way  in  my  mind  to  a deeper  horror  and 
disgust. 

She  came  swiftly  forward  till  she  was  within  a few  paces  of  my 
retreat,  and  passing  her  arm  through  her  companion’s,  she  said  : 

‘‘All  is  safe — take  a turn  or  two  in  the  gallery  with  me,  Wald- 
ron, before  we  part.  You  are  in  a great  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me, 
I am  afraid.” 

“For  your  own  sake,  Ella,”  answered  Sir  Locksley.  “We 
have  met  in  this  way  too  often,  and  you  know  it  was  against  my 
'advice  that  you  came  to-night.  That  fellow,  Stanton,  I am  sure 
suspects  us,  and  if  you  had  heard  how  Brancepeth  preached  at 
me,  only  yesterday.  We  ought  to  have  stopped  when  the  ser- 
vants first  caught  a glimpse  of  you.  That  lame  story  of  the  ghost 
frightens  thein^  but  does  not  impose  on  the  other  fellows.” 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a wistful  inquiry  in  her  eyes, 
which  made  me  pity  her. 

“ Waldron,”  she  said,  “ why  need  we  have  met  so  often  thus  ? 
Why  need  we  have  run  the  risk  of  compromising  yourself  and 
me  ? One  word  from  you,  and  we  may  associate  as  openly  as 
we  did  when  I first  came,  and  when  you  alone — and  not  for  my 
sake,  I think — exchanged  our  frank  intercourse  for  a trickery  of 
which  you  are  the  first  to  tire.” 

“ Aren’t  you  tired  of  it  too  ? ” he  asked.  “ It  is  not  so  pleas- 
ant trotting  about  half  across  the  house  in  the  dark  with  the 
chance  of  catching  cold,  or  catching  scandal.  I might  have  met 
you  half  way,  Ellie,  if  my  stepmother  had  not  packed  you  away 
in  that  hole-and-corner  room,  with  those  girls  mounting  guard 
over  you.  We'  must  stop  while  the  play  is  good — so  let  us  kiss 
and  part,  my  dear.” 

“ We  will  not  part,  Waldron,  until  you  have  renewed  the 
promise ” 

He  interrupted  her. 
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“ Oh,  come  now,  Ellie.  be  reasonable.  I never  made  you  any 
promise,  nor  ever  asked  one  from  you.  You  cannot  tax  me  with 
that  anyhow.’' 

“ Did  you  not  say  again  and  again  when  we  were  at  Belfast, 
that  your  only  reason  for  not  making  me  your  wife  was  that  you 
had  nothing  but  your  pay,  and  no  settled  home  to  offer  me?  and 
that  if  you  were  in  your  brother’s  position,  you  would  not  lose  a 
day  in  giving  me  your  name  and  rank  ? ” 

“ Well — but  if  I did,  1 told  you  too,  that  you  were  free,  and 
that  I should  never  wish  to  tie  you  to  my  uncertain  fortunes. 
Faith,  Ellie,  you  need  not  have  hunted  a fellow  down,  and 
brought  all  the  old  scandal  on  your  own  head  and  his,  in  the  way 
you  have  done.  You  might  have  waited  until  affairs  here  were 
more  settled ” 

“ How  long  should  I have  waited  ?”  she  said,  bitterly.  “Yet, 
Waldron,  had  I been  the  poor  dependent  I was  when  we  parted, 
I should  have  allowed  that  parting  to  be  final,  and  should  never 
have  pressed  my  claims  on  you.  But  I am  rich  now,  and  an 
heiress  might  be  considered  a fitter  mistress  for  Forest  Court 
than  a portionless,,  friendless  girl — such  as  I was  then.” 

“ Certainly,”  answered  the  Baronet  soothingly,  “ you  can 
make  a much  better  marriage  than  ours  would  be — and,  once 
for  all,  Ellie,  you  must  give  up  that  idea.  I am  still  poor — 
poorer,  by  a title  which  1 have  no  money  to  support.  My 
brother  left  his  estates  encumbered.” 

“ But  I am  rich,”  she  pleaded,  and  all  I have  is  at  my  own 
disposal,  all  I have,  Waldron,  shall  be  yours  ! ” 

“Lord  bless  the  woman  ! ” he  laughs,  “what  would  your  pal- 
try hundreds  do  for  me  ? Besides,  if  1 marry,  I must  have  birth 
and  connection  in  my  wife  to  strengthen  my  own  jiosition  in  the 
county.  The  Waldrons  have  made  too  many  low  marriages 
already.” 

Shocked  as  I had  .been  by  the  interview  I had  involuntarily 
witnessed,  this  unfeeling  speech  of  Sir  Locksley’s  aroused  all  my 
pity  and  sympathy  for  his  miserable  victim  ; and,  knowing  ^he 
pride  and  haughtiness  of  Gabrielle’s  nature,  I fully  exj)ected 
that  she  would  at  once  leave  him  with  the  contempt  he  merited. 

Alas  ! I had  yet  to  learn  the  depths  of  humiliation  into  whfich 
a woman  may  fall  who  has  forfeited,  with  her  own  self-respect, 
her  claims  to  the  resj^ect  of  others.  It  wrung  my  heart  to  see 
the  unhappy  girl  abasing  herself  almost  at  the  feet  of  the  selfish 
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brute  who  insulted  her ; and  appealing  by  turns  to  his  interest, 
to  his  honour,  to  his  affection  and  fidelity  (!)  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  pledge  to  which  she  had  madly  trusted.  It  sickened  me  to 
hear  her,  and  yet  I could  not  escape. 

If  I could  only  steal  away  in  the  shadow,  when  their  backs 
were  turned  to  me,  I could  rejoin  Willie,  and  persuade  him  to 
give  up  our  frolic,  by  pleading  that  I was  tired. 

But,  for  a long  time  Sir  Locksley  stood  quite  close  to  my 
recess,  and  both  his  face  and  Ella’s  were  towards  me. 

At  last,  impatient  of  her  importunit)^,  he  turned  away,  and 
strode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  balhroom,  and  Gabrielle  fol- 
lowed him. 

Now  was  my  opportunity.  I caught  up  my  lantern,  and  stole 
softly  out  of  my  niche,  keeping  close  to  the  wall,  in  the  deepest 
shadow,  hoping  to  gain  the  staircase  before  the  two  could  reach 
the  vaulted  chamber,  which  perhaps  they  would  enter. 

No  I I had  made  but  a few  paces  when  they  stopped,  and 
turned.  Ah  me  ! I was  in  deep  shadow,  it  is  true,  but  I had 
forgotten,  in  my  excitement,  that  the  phosphorus  with  which 
Willie  had  so  plentifully  besprinkled  me,  caused  me  to  shine  by 
my  own  light,  like  a glow-worm  of  the  first  magnitude.  No 
sooner  did  their  startled  eyes  rest  on  my  lurid  shape,  than  Sir 
Locksley  dropped  Ella’s  hand,  which  she  had  again  placed 
through  his  arm,  and  reeled  backwards,  with  an  appalling  oath. 
Ella  stood  firm,  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  I saw  the  glitter 
of  the  silver  chasing  of  the  small  pistol  her  lover  had  given  her 
when  she  first  came  to  Forest  Court 

In  an  agony  of  terror  I turned  the  slide  of  my  lantern  full 
upon  us  all,  shrieking  wildly, 

“ Don’t  shoot,  Ella  ! It  is  I ! It  is  Mary  St.  Felix  ! ” 

Too  late — or — was  it  too  late  ? Did  I drea^n  that  I saw  a 
flash  of  vindictive  recognition  in  Gabrielle’s  eyes,  before — 
another,  and  different,  flash — and  I knew  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WHAT  LIZZIE  CAN  TELL. 

From  Miss  Beauchamp  to  Jane. 

I am  ordered  by  Mary  to  write  to  you  the  narrative  of  what 
happened  during  the  last  days  of  my  stay  at  Forest  Court,  as  I 
witnessed  it,  and  as  I would  write  to  my  own  sister.  That  is 
rather  difficult,  as  I am  a perfect  stranger  to  you.  Still,  as  I 
daresay  you  know,  our  Molly’s  friends  rarely  find  in  their  hearts 
to  refuse  her  anything  she  asks  of  them  ; and  just  now,  when 
she  is  weak  and  suffering,  poor  dear,  no  one  would  dream  of 
opposing  any  wish  of  hers. 

On  that  dreadful  evening,  when  she  left  the  drawing-room  at 
Willie’s  signal,  I remained  behind  in  conversation  with  Charles 
Stanton,  who  appeared  to  have  no  suspicion  of  any  plot  being 
carried  on  ; and  a few  moments  later.  Captain  Brancepeth  re- 
turned unexpectedly,  having  found,  when  he  arrived  in  town, 
that  the  business  which  should  have  taken  him  into  Shropshire 
was  postponed. 

His  return  at  that  hour  rather  delayed  the  breaking  up  of  the 
party,  and  it  was  later  than  usual  when  I followed  Gabrielle  Del- 
mar  into  our  rooms,  where  she  bade  me  an  abrupt  good-night  and 
locked  herself  into  her  own  room,  as  was  her  custom. 

Before  we  left  the  drawing-room,  however,  Willie  had  contrived 
to  draw  me  aside,  and  whispered, 

“ It  is  all  right — she  is  safe  and  quite  comfortable  in  the  West 
Gallery ; will  you  come  by  and  by  and  watch  with  me  under  the 
staircase  ? ” 

But  this  I declined  to  do.  I was  sure  my  father  would  be  dis- 
pleased at  my  doing  so  if  he  should  hear  of  it,  and  Mary,  poor 
dear,  has  no  one  to  scold  her  if  she  is  a wee  bit  too  rash  in  a 
frolic. 

So  I dismissed  Mr.  Gillespie,  promising  to  sit  up,  and  keep  a 
good  fire,  to  be  ready  to  receive  Molly  when  she  should  have 
played  out  her  part.  I did  watch  for  a long  time,  and  then,  I 
was  so  tired,  and  I lay  down  on  the  bed  for  a moment,  leaving 
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the  door  ajar.  Still,  she  did  not  come,  and  I began  to  think 
that  we  were  making  fools  of  ourselves  for  nothing,  and  to  wish 
that  she  would  come  back,  and  we  could  all  go  quietly  to  bed. 
And  so  1 dropped  off  to  sleep.  I must  have  slept  very  soundly 
indeed,  for  the  first  thing  that  awoke  me  was  some  one  shaking 
me  by  the  arm.  1 started  up. 

Miss  Delmar  stood  by  my  bedside,  in  her  white  wrapper,  as 
pale  as  any  ghost. 

“Wake!  Lizzie,  wake!”  she  cried.  “Something  has  hap- 
pened ! Listen  to  the  alarm-bell  ! ” 

And  sure  enough  the  alarm-bell,  that  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
main -staircase,  was  ringing  and  clanging  loudly,  though  the 
sound  was  rather  deadened  to  us  by  the  double  doors  that  shut 
us  off  from  that  part  of  the  house. 

For  an  instant  I was  bewildered,  and  then  I began  to  laugh. 
No  doubt  some  one  had  caught  sight  of  07ie^  if  not  both,  of  the 
spectres,  and  had  set  the  alarm-bell  ringing  in  his  or  her  terror. 

“ Don’t  be  frightened.  Miss  Delmar,”  I said,  “it  is  only  a trick 
that  is  being  played  off.” 

She  looked  at  me  with  wide  eyes,  as  if  she  did  not  hear  me, 
so  terrified  was  she.  Then  she  recovered  herself,  and  muttering, 
“ A trick  ? What  folly  ! ” back  she  went  into  her  own  chamber, 
and  bolted  herself  in  as  before. 

Meantime  that  fearful  bell  clanged  on  for  ten  minutes ; and  I 
could  hear  people  running  to  and  fro,  and  excited  voices.  I 
began  to  think  1 ought  to  go  and  look  for  Mary.  I went  out 
accordingly,  and  ran  against  Mrs.  Judson,  the  housekeeper,  who 
was  rushing  to  Lady  Waldron’s  room,  and  cried,  as  she  passed  me, 

“ Miss  St.  Felix  is  murdered  ! She  is  lying  dead  in  the  West 
Gallery  ! ” 

I flew  like  the  wind  at  that.  Sir  Locksley’s  chamber-door 
stood  open,  and  there  were  lights  passing  up  and  down  in  the 
rooms  opening  out  of  it.  Without  thinking  of  propriety,  or  evep 
of  what  my  dear  papa  would  say,  I dashed  through  those  rooms, 
as  the  shortest  way  to  the  gallery,  followed  by  sonie  others  among 
the  guests  who  had  been  awakened  by  the  bell. 

Shall  I ever  forget  my  horror  ? A few  paces  only  from  the 
head  of  the  staircase  lay  our  poor  Mary  apparently  dead — still  in 
her  white  spectral  dress,  but  with  the  crimson  stripes  no  longer 
needed  to  represent  the  blood  which  really  flowed  fast  from  her 
side. 
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Sir  Locksley  stood  near  her,  trembling  all  over,  and  as  pale  as 
herself.  Gillespie  was  wringing  his  hands  and  sobbing  like  a girl ; 
and  a confused  and  excited  group  of  guests  and  servants  was 
rapidly  pouring  in  from  different  parts  of  the  house. 

Captain  Brancepeth  was  kneeling  by  Mary’s  side,  and  had  seem- 
ingly been  examining  her  wound.  He  was  speaking  when  I came 
up,  in  his  clear  resolute  tones,  which,  though  not  loud,  were  dis- 
tinctly audible  above  all  the  hubbub. 

“ Explanations  are  not  called  for  now.  You  are  losing  time — 
who  has  gone  for  the  doctor  ? ” 

No  one,  of  course. 

“ I will  go  myself.  I will  go  instantly  ! ” said  Sir  Locks- 
ley. 

“ You  ? You  are  too  nervous  to  sit  a’  horse.  Here — you, 
Gillespie — you  may  be  trusted ; take  the  swiftest  horse  in  the 
stables — gallop  off  to  Eltham,  for  Doctor  Richards.  Tell  him  to 
come  prepared — a gun  shot  wound,  remember  ; then  go  on  for 
Willis — and  Merton — bring  them  all.” 

“ Now,  ladies,”  said  Captain  Brancepeth,  as  Lady  Waldron  and 
I approached,  “ she  must  be  carried  to  her  own  room — make  way, 
all  of  you.” 

“ Carry  her  through  my  rooms — it  is  the  shortest  way,”  said 
Sir  Locksley.  “ I will  carry  her  myself.” 

But  as  he  moved  towards  her,  the  sufferer,  who  had  hitherto  lain 
quite  motionless,  managed  to  writhe  aside  from  him,  and  cast  an 
imploring  glance  on  her  sailor  friend. 

“ Stand  back  ! ” he  said  fiercely  ; “ don’t  touch  her.” 

And  Sir  Locksley  meekly  obeyed ; while  Captain  Brancepeth 
lifted  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  swiftly  and  steadily 
to  her  own  room. 

She  had  fainted  away  again  before  he  reached  it ; and  laying 
her  on  the  bed,  he  left  her  to  the  care  of  Lady  Waldron  and  Mrs. 
Judson,  and  retired  into  our  sitting-room,  beckoning  to  me  to  fob 
low,  so  authoritatively,  that  I never  dreamt  of  hesitating. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  order  everybody  else  out  of  the 
apartment — and  keep  them  out  by  locking  the  door — then,  turn- 
ing tp  me. 

“ What  can  you  tell  me  of  this  ? how  did  Miss  St.  Felix  come 
to  be  in  the  gallery  at  such  an  hour  ? ” 

And  I turned  “ King’s  Evidence,”  against  my  fellow  conspira- 
tors, and  confessed  all  I knew.  But  it  did  not  throw  much  light 
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on  the  cause  of  poor  Mary’s  misfortune  after  all ; and  he  was 
musing  silently  over  my  story,  when  Sir  Locksley  knocked  at  the 
door.  He  immediately  let  him  in. 

“ Now,  Waldron,  give  what  explanation  you  like,”  he  said. 

“ I shall  be  very,  glad  to  listen ; this  is  a most  unhappy  occur- 
rence for  you.” 

But  neither  could  he  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  acci- 
dent— if  it  was  an  accident.  He  had  been  sitting  up  late,  look- 
ing over  his  steward’s  accounts,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
report  of  a pistol  in  the  West  Gallery — and  on  proceeding  to  the 
spot,  he  saw  Miss  St.  h'elix  lying,  bleeding  and  senseless,  on  the 
floor,  with  a lantern,  overturned,  but  still  burning  beside  her — and 
no  one  near.  Upon  which*he  ran  to  give  the  alarm,  and  on  going 
back,  met  Willie  Gillespie,  who  had  been  also  aroused  by  the 
pistol  shot — and  that  was  all  he  could  tell  us. 

When  Gillespie  returned  with  the  doctor,  he  was  questioned  in  • 
his  turn,  but  with  no  better  result.  He  said,  that  after  watching 
a little  while  in'  the  corridor,  he  began  to  feel  chilly,  and  thought 
he  should  like  to  smoke  a cigar.  So  he  betook  himself  across 
the  Court  to  the  back  staircase,  on  which  the  vaulted  room  opens 
(the  door  of  which  he  had  previously  locked  on  the  outside),  where 
he  could  be  within  hearing  of  Mary’s  signal,  and  could  smoke  his 
cigar  without  fear  of  detection  ; and  then  having  finished  his  cigar, 
he  waited  until  he  got  tired;  and  was  beginming  to  think  that  he 
would  go  into  the  gallery  and  propose  to  Molly  to  end  the  abor- 
tive comedy — when  he  was  startled  by  a piercing  shriek  (we  are 
tolerably  familiar  with  Molly’s  shrieks,  I can  tell  you),  followed 
instantly  by  the  report  of  a pistol. 

And  this  was  all  Willie  could  tell  us ! 

Nor  have  we  ever  been  able  to  find  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
When  Mary  herself  was  well  enough  to  be  questioned,  she  de- 
clared that  she  had  only  a very  confused  recollection  of  anything 
that  had  passed  that  evening ; but  she  rather  thought  that  she 
must  somehow  or  other  have  shot  herself — which  was  clearly  im- 
possible, as  she  had  no  weapons,  nor  have  any  been  since  found 
in  the  gallery. 

All  sorts  of  contradictory  suppositions  are  hazarded,  but  the 
general  impression — which  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  to  be  openly 
avowed — is,  that  Sir  Locksley  himself  wounded  her.  Not  inten- 
tionally, of  course ; but  “either  from  nervousness,  or  suddenly 
seeing  such  a terrifying  figure  parading  his  haunted  gallery,  or 
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with  the  intention  of  frightening  the  person  who  liad  chosen  such 
a disguise. 

l.ady  Waldron  has  been  like  a mother  to  her,  and  even  Gabri- 
elle  has  passed  nights  by  her  bedside,  when  she  was  delirious  with 
fever  from  loss  of  blood — though  her  visits  have  been  rarer  since 
she  improved  in  health. 

For  some  days  she  was  in  great  danger,  not  from  the  wound 
itself,  which  was  less  serious  than  was  at  first  supposed,  but  from 
extreme  nervous  excitability. 

Only  think,  what  a narrow  escape  for  the  poor  darling  ! She 
has  suffered  a great  deal,  and  is  still  very  weak,  though  slowly 
regaining  strength.  Miss  Shelden  is  most  anxious  to  get  her 
back  to  Lawn  Cottage,  but  the  doctors  advise  her  remaining 
here  for  some  little  time  yet,  as  they  think  her  unfit  to  bear  a 
long  carriage  journey  ovbr  the  rough  forest  roads,  and  in  this 
* wintry  weather — for  it  is  still  cold,  and  there  are  piercing  north- 
east winds. 

Sir  Locksley  has  only  two  or  three  friends  staying  with  him  at 
present.  Captain  Brancepeth  is  still  here,  and  so  is  Miss  Delmar, 
though  her  visit  will  end  with  Mary’s. 

And  now,  1 think,  I may  bring  this  letter  to  an  end,  and  Mary 
may  resume  her  pen.  I wish  she  could  resume  with  it  her 
former  gaiety  and  playfulness  ; but  she  is  very  much  changed — 
I suppose  from  weakness.  What  would  I not  give  to  hear  her 
pretty  mischievous  laugh  once  more  that  used  to  provoke  me  so  ; 
and  her  large  brown  eyes  have  such  a wistful  look  in  them  now, 
as  they  follow  the  movement  of  my  pen  over  the  paper. 

But  1 have  taken  several  days  to  write  this,  and  I really  think 
that  her  sweet  face  is  a shade  less  thin  and  pale  this  morning ; 
and  she  is  gazing,  with  something  like  the  interest  she  used  to 
show  in  the  little  gifts  that  were  made  her,  on  a bunch  of  violets 
and  wild  primroses  that  Captain  Brancepeth  gathered  for  her  this 
morning.  To  be  sure,  there  may  be  another  reason — but  as  she 
will  read  this  letter,  1 had  better  be  silent  on  the  subject — a very 
delicate  subject — to  which  I was  about  to  allude. 

(From  Mary  St.  Felix.) 

Oh  ! the  treacherous  wretch  ! what  was  she  going  to  say  ? I 
see  I must  not  trust  her  to  carry  on  my  correspondence.  To- 
morrow, I take  it  into  my  own  hands  again. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ASPECTS  OF  LIFE. 

I AM  allowed  to  receive  visitors  now— think  of  that,  Jenny  ! 
I sit  in  the  most  luxurious  of  easy  chairs,  propped  with  the  softest 
pillows,  wrapped  in  the  downiest  shawls — in  my  little  boudoir ; 
while  good  Mrs.  Judson  sits  at  her  needlework  in  the  adjoining 
room,  where  she  can  see  my  least  movement,  and  be  ready  to 
wait  on  me  at  my  first  sign,  while  yet  she  is  discreetly  placed  out 
of  hearing  of  my  friends’  conversation,  if*  they  choose  to  speak  in 
a lower  key  than  usual. 

To-day  1 was  abandoned  by  my  Ashfield  friends.  Lizzie  has 
gone  home  ; and  Selina  took  her  offer  of  a seat  in  the  pony-car- 
riage to  return  to  Lawn  Cottage,  as  the  old  lady  is  not  quite 
well ; but  she  promised  that  Bertha  should  join  me  to-morrow, 
and  remain  until  I was  able  to  go  back  with  her  to  her  home. 
“ Your  home,”  Selina  called  it,  and  1 liked  to  hear  her  say  so.  1 
begin  to  long  for  the  quiet  of  that  innocent  home,  with  its  calm 
atmosphere  of  purity.  I have  suffered  so  much  here  ! and  there 
is  a kind  of  feverish  excitement  underlying  the  stillness  around 
me,  of  which,  perhaps,  my  own  nervous  sensibility  makes  me 
more  conscious  than  I should  otherwise  be. 

I was  sitting  near  the  window,  gazing  out  upon  the  park ; it 
was  a lovely  morning,  and  looked  quite  spring-like  in  the  sun- 
shine, when  a low  tap  came  at  the  door,  and  Captain  Brancepeth 
came  in  with  a basket  filled  with  primroses  and  violets  in  his 
hand. 

Now,  Jenny,  I will  confess  that  many  of  the  silent  hours  I have 
lately  been  obliged  to  spend  have  been  occupied  with  meditations 
about  this  gentleman — especially  about  that  letter  of  his  which  I 
read,  and  the  conversation  with  Sir  Locksley,  which  I overheard. 

But  the  result  of  all  these  reflections  is  the  conclusion  that, 
whatever  interest  he  may  have  felt  in  me — and  1 cannot  doubt 
that  he  does  feel  an  interest  in  me — it  will  never  find  any  greater 
expression  than  that  of  brotherly  kindness,  and  good-will.  If,  as 
1 believe,  his  self-restraint  is  caused  by  his  knowledge  of  my 
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mother’s  disgrace,  I would  not,  if  I could,  overcome  it.  The 
prejudice  may  be  a common  one,  for  all  I know,  among  men  it 
may  be  a natural  one  ; but  1 cannot  help  secretly  resenting  it  as 
ungenerous  ; and  knowing  that  it  exists,  1 should  always  teel  it 
as  a covert  reproach,  which  he  might  silence,  but  could  not  stifle, 
if — if — well  then,  even  if  he  were  my  lover. 

And  so,  as  he  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  my  lover — 1 have  re- 
solved to  accept  ftankly  and  simply,  the  only  relations  that  can 
subsist  between  us — those  of  honest,  passionless  friendship,  and 
kindliness ; and  put  out  of  my  silly  head  once  for  all,  any  coquet- 
tish desire  for  an  admiration  which  would  only  be  yielded  reluc- 
tantly and  under  protest.  So  Jenny,  if  1 seem  to  mention  Cap- 
tain Brancepeth’s  name  more  frequently  than  others,  do  not  smile, 
or  look  incredulous  of  my  assurance  that  my  regard  for  him  is 
that  of  a friend  and  nothing  more. 

1 do  not  agree  with  Willie’s  dictum,  that  no  modest  girls  give 
their  affections  unsolicited.  A woman’s  affection  cannot  respond 
in  a moment  to  a touch,  like  a tune  in  a musical  box — and  if  she 
says  “ Yes,”  when  she  is  asked  “ Do  you  love  me  ?”  surely  her 
heart  must  have  affirmed  that  fact  before  her  lips  confirmed  it  ! 
I do  not  deny  that  I might  have  been  proud  and  happy,  if  I had 
won  Captain  Brancepeth’s  affection  ; that  I might  even  have  re- 
turned It,  warmly  too. 

But  then,  you  see,  I have  not  won  it — and  I have  received 
timely  notice  of  this  failure  ; and  I have  far  too  much  pride  to 
cherish  any  weak,  sentimental  yearnings  for  the  love  of  a man, 
who,  for  no  fault  of  mine,  thinks  me  unworthy  of  it.  He  is  right 
in  withholding  it,  if  he  thinks  I am,  or  ever  would  be,  unworthy 
of  it.  To  stoop  to  love  where  you  cannot  respect,  that  is  a deg- 
radation to  the  nature  of  either  man  or  woman,  which  I siK)uld 
abhor  in  myself,  as  1 despise  it  in  others.  And  so — once  more  and 
for  ever,  farewell  to  this  first  girlish  dream  of  conquest.  1 resume 
my  story. 

He  came  in  smiling. 

• “ Lady  Waldron  told  me  that  your  Ashfield  friends  had  left  you, 
Miss  St.  Felix,  and  that  perhaps,  in  your  solitude,  you  would  not 
refuse  to  welcome  me,  especially  ” (showing  the  flowers)  “ as  I 
bring  you  ‘ the  heralds  of  Spring.’  ” 

“ They  are  welcome,  and  so  are  you.  Those  you  sent  me  the 
other  day  are  not  withered  yet.” 

“ They  have  lost  their  fragrance,  though  ; they  are  like  the 
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keepsakes  of  some  friend  who  is  estranged  from  us ; we  will  put 
these  fresh  ones  in  their  places.” 

And  my  visitor  ruthlessly  flung  into  the  fire  the  flowers  in  my 
vases,  and  called  to  Mrs.  Judson. 

“Mrs.  Judson,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  bring  fresh  water 
for  these  vases  ? Now,  Miss  St.  Felix,  you  shall  take  the  blue 
violets,  and  1 the  white  ones,  and  fill  these  glasses  again.  It  will 
be  a nice  amusement  for  you.  You  look  rather  languid — are  you 
suffering  much?  ” 

“ No,  not  now ; but  I miss  Selina  and  Liz.” 

“Well,  you  will  have  Miss  Vanston  to-morrow;  it  is  a very 
great  favor,  1 can  tell  you,  that  her  cousin  allows  her  to  come 
here  to  be  with  you.  You  ought  to  be  very  grateful.” 

“ So  I am  ; and  I shall  be  very  glad  to  have  Bertha  with  me. 
Do  you  know,  Captain  Brancepeth,  1 u^ed  to  think  her  so  much 
too  quiet ; and  now  her  very  quietness  makes  her  company  more 
pleasant  to  me.  Liz  is  too  noisy  for  me  just  now.” 

“Very  likely,”  smiled  my  coinpanion  ; “but  you  have  Miss 
Delmar  ? ” 

I bent  over  my  violets  to  hide  my  change  of  countenance  ; for 
at  Gabrielle’s  name,  I feel  myself  turn  pale.  When  I looked  up, 
his  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  me,  and  1 answered  hurriedly. 

“ Oh,  you  know  Ella  and  I never  have  got  on  very  well,  and  I 
don’t  care  to  have  her  much  about  me  ; she  is  so  much  older  than 
I am.” 

“ True,”  he  said,  smiling  mischievously,  “ there  is  an  awful 
abyss  of  years  between  eighteen  and  three-and-twenty.” 

“ Miss  St.  Felix,  I am  not  surprised  that  you  are  languid — 
Mrs.  Judson  keeps  your  rooms  a great  deal  too  hot ; you  are 
pining  for  fresh  air.  Do  you  think  you  could  bear  the  open  win- 
dow for  a few  moments  ? It  is  as  balmy  as  May  to-day.” 

“Oh  ! I should  like  it  of  all  things,  but  Mrs.  Judson  will  cry 
out  on  you  ! ” 

“ She  has  quitted  her  watch — I saw  her  leave  the  room  while 
you  were  speaking  ; let  us  take  advantage  of  her  absence  ; but 
I shall  o[)en  the  further  window,  there  is  a draught  to  this — and 
only  for  a moment  or  two.” 

He  did  so,  and  then  returning  to  me,  folded  some  shawls  care- 
fully over  my  shoulder  and  head  ; and  leaning  on  his  offered 
arm,  I rose  and  walked  slowly  to  the  window,  and  looked  out 
into  the  soft  spring  sunshine.  It  was  all  so  fresh  and  fair ; the 
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birds  were  singing  their  loudest,  and  the  air  was  rich  with  that  in- 
definable fragrance  of  early  spring — the  scent  of  unopened  leaves 
and  buds. 

As  I stood  there  with  Captain  Brancepeth’s  arm  round  me, 
holding  my  shawl  about  me,  1 was  conscious  of  being  supported 
by  a strength  that  could  sustain  me  against  any  adverse  influence, 
external  or  internal — “ the  world,  the  flesh,  or  the  devil,” — and 
guarded  with  such  tenderness  as  that  with  which  a child  holds  a 
wounded  bird.  I gazed  out  on  the  fair  landscape  beneath  me, 
and  sighed  softly. 

“ Oh,  how  beautiful  is  Life  ! ” 

He  made  no  reply,  only  held  me  a little  closer  to  him,  as  he 
drew  my  shawl  more  over  me,  to  shield  me  from  the  cold. 
Then,  still  keeping  his  arm  round  me,  he  shut  the  window,  led 
me  back  to  my  chair,  and  arranged  the  cushions,  and  coverings 
about  me.  Oh,  so  tenderly  ! I should  think  that  his  wife,  when 
he  has  one,  will  not  feel  as  1 do,  the  need  of  a mother. 

“ That  is  enough  for  a beginning,”  he  said.  “ If  this  weather 
continues,  perhaps  Dr.  Willis  will  give  you  leave  to  go  for  a short 
drive  to-morrow.” 

“ 1 won’t  drive — I will  go  into  the  shrubberies.  I want  to 
gather  some  violets — only  one  violet  for  myself.” 

“You  are  not  satisfied  with  my  gathering?  very  well — you 
shall  gather  some  for  yourself — but  perhaps  not  to-morrow. 
You  look  tired  now.” 

“I  am  not  tired.  You  shall  see.  I am  going  to  finish  filling 
that  vase  ; give  me  my  flowers.” 

But  the  dowers  dropped  from  my  listless  fingers,  and  I had  to 
lie  back  on  my  cushions  and  rest. 

He  looked  anxiously  at  me,  and  then  took  in  his  my  pale 
hands  which  had  fallen  on  my  lap. 

“ What  a poor  thin  little  hand  ! ” he  said,  “ poor  little  patient 
child  ; how  you  have  suffered  ! 

I ought  to  have  withdrawn  my  hand,  I suppose  ? but  it  really 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  do  so  ; and,  as  if  obeying  an  almost  in- 
voluntary impulse,  he  suddenly  stooped,  and  kissed  it  ! How  I 
rejoice  now,  that  I read  that  letter  of.  his.  1 might  otherwise  have 
entirely  misconstrued  an  act  of  simply  compassionate  kindness. 

I'he  next  moment  he  let  my  hand  fall — and  I wished  I had 
withdrawn  it  myself  first ; and  then  the  door  gently  opened — and 
in  glided  Gabrielle  Delmar. 
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She  came  up  to  me,  looking  as  perfectly  self-possessed  as  ever. 
Oh  ! how  could  she  ? I could  not  .help  shrinking  from  her, 
though  the  involuntary  movement  brought  me  so  close  to  Captain 
Brancepeth. 

She  did  not  seem  to  notice — she  stopped  a few  paces  from  me, 
and  fixed  her  large  dark  eyes  steadily  on  mine. 

“ So  glad  you  are  well  enough  to  receive  visitors,  Mary,”  she 
said,  “ but  your  friends  (with  a glance  at  Captain  Brancepeth) 
must  be  careful  not  to  overtax  your  strength.” 

“ Is  that  a hint  for  me  to  take  my  leave,  Miss  Delmar  ? ” asked 
my  companion,  with  a smile. 

“ You  have  had  your  audience.  Captain  Brancepeth,”  she  re- 
plied, and  others  are  waiting  their  turn  now.  Lady  VValdron  is 
at  the  door,  with  her  son ” 

“ No — no  ! ” I cried  excitedly,  “ I will  not  see  Sir  Locksley — 
don’t  let  him  come  in.  Captain  Brancepeth  ! ” 

He  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  said  soothingly, 

“ He  will  not  stay  long;  try  if  you  can  receive  him.  You  can 
hardly  refuse  him  in  his  own  house,  you  know?” 

Gabrielle’s  steady  eyes  had  never  moved  from  my  face. 

“ Perhaps  some  other  time  ? ” said  she. 

But  almost  without  knowing  what  I did,  I laid  my  hand  on 
my  sailor  friend’s  arm  with  a clinging,  eager  clasp. 

“I  will  see  him  now,  at  once!  only  don’t  go  away — don’t 
leave  me.” 

And  before  he  could  answer.  Lady  Waldron,  followed  by  Sir 
Locksley,  came  into  the  room.  Still  looking  at  me,  Gabrielle 
drew  back  swiftly  and  silently,  retreating  into  the  adjoining  room, 
where  she  stood  motionless  in  the  shade  of  the  window-cur- 
tain. 

Captain  Brancepeth  placed  a chair  for  Lady  Waldron,  and 
stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  it  when,  nodding  and  smiling  at  me, 
she  sat  down.  Sir  Locksley  came  towards  me  with  extended 
hand,  but  I shrank'  from  him,  and  hid  my  hands  under  my  shawl. 
He  should  not  touch  the  h'^nd  a true  friend  had  caressed  so  re- 
cently ; and  then,  recollecting  myself,  I just  coldly  touched  his. 
palm  with  the  finger  tips  of  my  left  hand. 

“You  see.  Captain  Brancepeth,”  said  Lady  Waldron,  “that 
you  are  not  allowed  to  be  a privileged  visitor  to  our  dear  little 
Mary.  Since  she  is  able  to  receive  you,  she  may  receive  my 
step-son,  and  he  has  been  anxious  for  a very  long  time  to  see  her. 
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You  have  no  idea,  my  dear  child”  (to  me),  “how  unhappy  he 
has  been  about  you.” 

“Upon  my  soul.  Miss  St.  Felix  (much  he  cared  about  his 
soul ! ) upon  my  sacred  honour  {his  honour  ! ) I would  rather  that 
Forest  Court  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  than  that  such  a 
misfortune  should  have  happened.  If  you  would — if  you  could, 
1 mean — give  me  any  clue  to  the  fellow  who  did  it;  faith,  I’d 
take  care  that  he  should  never  fire  a pistol  off  again  in  *his 
life.” 

The  figure  beside  the  window  curtains,  opposite  to  me,  moved 
slightly  ; and  as  the  light  fell  on  her  white,  set  features,  1 could 
see  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  me. 

“Indeed,  Mary,”  said  Lady  Waldron,  “we  all  think  it  would 
be  better  if  you  could  try  and  give  us  some  clue,  as  Locksley 
says,  to  the  person  who  injured  you.  Anything  like  a mystery 
always  raises  such  gossip,  and  there  are  some  very  silly  reports 
going  about.” 

“What  reports.  Madam  ? ” I inquired,  and  Captain  Brance- 
peth  interposed. 

“You  will  frighten  our  patient.  Lady  Waldron.  The  report 
she  wishes  you  to  contradict,  if  you  can.  Miss  St.  Felix,  is  that 
our  host  here,  himself  wounded  you.” 

“ I do  not  think  it  was  you,  Sir  Locksley,”  I answered  coldly. 
“ I have  heard  that  you  never  miss  your  aim.  If  you  had  meant 
to  frighten  me,  only,  you  would  not  have  hurt  me  ; if  you  had 
meant  to  kill  me,  1 should  not  have  been  here  now.” 

“But  who  was  it,  my  dear ? ” persisted  her  ladyship.  “You 
must  have  a suspicion,  at  least.  Do  not  attempt  to  screen  him — 
if  it  was  one  of  the  servants  now  ? It  will  not  hurt  him  to  say  so, 
now  that  it  is  all  over,  and  you  are  getting  better.” 

Sir  Locksley  looked  very  earnestl}'  at  me. 

“ Sir  Locksley,  and  all  of  you,  if  you  torment  me  for  ever,  I 
shall  only  repeat  what  I have  said,  when  I was  first  questioned 
on  this  subject.  I cannot  tell  you  anything  ; and  it  vexes  me, 
and  worries  me  to  be  asked  to  remember  anything  about  it.  It 
was  an  accident,  of  course,  and  how  could  I see  who  did  it,  in 
that  dark  gallery  ? ” 

“As  for  that,”  remarked  Captain  Brancepeth  quietly,  “ if  he 
could  see  you,  you  could  see  him  ? ” 

“ Not  at  all.  I was  shining  with  phosphorus  ; and  I had  a 
light,  and — I won’t  be  bothered  any  more  ; if  the  subject  is  ever 
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alluded  to  again  in  my  presence,  I will  say,  Sir  Locksley,  that  it 
was  you  who  shot  me.” 

At  this  unexpected  menace,  the  Baronet  recoiled,  and  I fancied, 
Captain  Brancepeth  laughed. 

Sir  Locksley  rose  immediately,  and  gave  his  arm  to  his  step- 
mother to  lead  her  away. 

VVe  will  leave  Miss  St.  Felix  to  her  friend’s  care,”  he  said  ; 
and  Lady  Waldron  kissed  me,  and  left  the  room  with  him.  Cap- 
tain Brancepeth  lingered  a step  behind  them,  and  glanced  from 
Gabriel le  to  me. 

“Are  you  a qualified  nurse,  Miss  Delmar?”  he  asked.  “She 
needs  great  care  in  lifting  her  ; and  she  seems  too  tired  to  raise 
lierself.  She  should  be  carried  back  to  her  bed.  Shall  I ring 
for  Mrs.  Judson  ? ” 

“ Presently,”  answered  Gabrielle.  “ Will  you  take  my  arm, 
Mary,  and  I will  lead  you  back  to  your  room  ? How  pale  you 
are  ! ” 

But  I could  not  help  shrinking  from  her,  and  Captain  Brance- 
peth rang  the  bell,  while  Ella  stood  silently  looking  at  me,  but 
with  a pitying  softness  now  in  her  eyes.  Pity  ! and  for  me ! 
Ah  ! it  was  not  / who  was  most  to  be  pitied. 

Mrs.  Judson  came  in,  and  Gabrielle  abruptly  turned  away  and 
left  the  room,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  my  remaining 
visitor.  When  Mrs.  Judson  had  got  me  into  bed,  I fainted 
away. 

When  I recovered,  the  doctor  was  beside  me,  and  questioning 
Mrs.  Judson  and  Ella,  who  were  the  only  others  in  the  room. 

“ What  imprudence  has  she  been  committing  ? ” he  asked, 
“ to  bring  on  this  attack  ? She  was  going  on  admirably  yester- 
day.” 

(I  secretly  congratulated  myself  that  neither  of  my  attendants 
had  witnessed  my  little  excursion  to  the  open  window,  they  would 
both  of  them  have  laid  the  blame  on  that.)  Ella  answered, 

“ I think  she  had  too  many  visitors  this  morning.  Her  Lady- 
ship came  in  with  Sir  Locksley,  and  Captain  Brancepeth,  and 
they  pressed  her  to  tell  them  what  she  knew  of — if  she  knew  who 
had  hurt  her,  I believe ; and  she  was  over-excited,  and  annoyed 
too.” 

“Excited?”  repeated  the  doctor,  “I  should  think  so!  To 
choose  such  a subject  of  conversation  as  that,  in  her  weak  state  ! 
And  three — four — four  persons  in  her  room  at  once.  You  ought 
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all  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves  ! Now,  Mrs.  Jiidson,  my  orders 
are  that  only  one  friend  of  this  young  lady’s  is  to  be  admitted 
into  her  room  at  a time,  until  1 give  her  leave  to  see  more.  And 
mind,  no  allusion  whatever  is  to  be  made  in  her  presence  to  any- 
thing connected  with  her  accident.  Now,  can  I trust  you  to  see 
these  orders  carried  out  ? ” 

“ But  if  my  Lady  comes  in — ” began  Mrs.  Judson,  and  Gabri- 
elle  interrupted  her. 

“ You  can  trust  me,  Dr.  Willis.  I will  stay  with  Miss  St.  Felix, 
and  see  that  no  one  else  comes  near  her  until  you  call  again  to- 
morrow.” 

As  she  said  this,  a languid  fear  flitted  across  my  brain.  “ Per- 
haps she  will  finish  the  good  work  she  began,  and  essay  to 
smother  or  poison  me.  But  I was  so  weak  just  then,  that  I did 
not  feel  as  if  I cared  much,  and  as  my  eyes  met  hers,  she  stooped 
over  me,  and  lightl)'’  smoothing  back  the  hair  that  had  strayed 
over  my  forehead,  she  repeated  gently, 

“ You  may  trust  me.” 

And  I did  trust  her  then. 

“Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “I  leave  her  in-  your  charge — draw 
down  the  blinds — keep  everything  quiet ; give  her  this  anodyne, 
and  let  her  sleep  as  long  as  she  will.  She  will  be  all  right  to- 
morrow.” 

' And  all  his  directions  being  scrupulously  followed,  I presently 
fell  into  a deep  slumber.  I awoke  calm  and  refreshed,  and 
rather  hungry,  and  looked  about  for  any  chance  of  something  to 
eat.  It  was  dark,  and  Ella  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a book  in  her 
hand,  and  a shaded  lamp  on  a small  table  beside  her.  Her  face 
was  partly  turned  to  me,  and  had  a sad  worn  expression,  in  which 
was  nothing  of  the  proud  bitterness  it  often  showed.  She  did 
not  look  at  all  as  if  she  meant  me  any  harm  ; and  I took  courage 
to  call  her,  and  ask  for  some  nourishment. 

Thereupon  she  rang  the  bell,  and  Mrs.  Judson  came  in,  with 
some  pdatable  dainty  on  a tray,  which  I proceeded  to  devour 
with  such  good  effect,  that  I presently  began  to  feel  quite  cheer- 
ful, and  even  began  to  prattle,  and  laugh  a little.  But  I became 
serious  enough  when  Gabrielle  said, 

“You  may  go  downstairs,  Mrs.  Judson,  now,  to  your  own  tea. 
I will  stay  with  Miss  St.  Felix  until  supper  time,  when  I will  re- 
sign my  post  to  you  for  the  night.” 

I objected,  with  rather  ungracious  eagerness. 
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“ It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  stay  with  me,  Ella ; go 
down  to  Lady  Waldron.  I shall  be  very  well  alone.” 

But  she  only  returned  a rather  melancholy  smile,  keeping 
silence  while  Mrs.  Judson  stirred  the  fire,  shook  up  my  pillows, 
arranged  the  lamp  so  that  it  should  not  glare  on  me,  and  finally 
took  up  the  tray  and  quitted  the  room.  And  then  Gabrielle 
locked  both  the  inner  and  outer  door,  and  came  back  to  my  bed- 
side. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Ella’s  remorse. 

She  came  back  to  my  bedside,  and  while  I still  gazed  at  her 
with  surprise  and  inquiry,  she  sank  down  on  her  knees,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  said,  in  a low  but  firm  voice, 

“ Mary,  I ask  your  forgiveness.” 

I was  too  nervous,  too  startled,  to  reply  immediately,  but  at 
length  I managed  to  say, 

“ Do  not  kneel  to  me,  Ella,  I entreat  you,  I forgive  you  freely. 
You  did  not  hurt  me  intentionally^  did  you  ? Say  that  you  did 
not  and  I shall  believe  you  ! ” 

She  raised  her  head,  and  bent  her  eyes  steadily  on  mine. 

“ Mary,  but  for  God’s  mercy,  I should  be  now  a murderess.” 

“ Oh,  Ella ! ” I faltered,  “ how  could  you  be  so  cruel  ? I 
never  injured  you.” 

She  answered. 

“ It  was  the  evil  impulse  of  a moment ; but  it  was  an  impulse 
which  I obeyed.  You  had  my  secret,  you  had  me  in  your  power, 
to  expose,  to  disgrace,  to  ruin  me.” 

“ How  could  you  think,”  I said  indignantly,  “ that  I would  do 
that  ? How  could  you  think  me  capable  of  betraying  you,  were 
you  the  vilest  creature  that  breathed?” 

“No,  no,  I know  now^  that  you  are  incapable  of  it — but  then^ 
I fancied  that  you  were  there  with  the  express  intention  of  sur- 
prising and  exposing  me;  and  that  you  were  urged  on  by 
others.” 

“ By  others  ? What  others  ? Who  could  have  any  interest  in 
disgracing  you,  and  those  whose  guests  we  were  ?” 
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Oh,  don’t  ask  me ! ” she  answered  wearily,  “ it  was  a mad, 
bad  dream — but  you  forgive  me  ? From  your  heart ! See,  I 
kneel  to  you  for  forgiveness.” 

“ From  my  heart  1 do.  But  rise,  Ella,  it  hurts  me  to  see  you 
humble  yourself  to  me.  It  is  not  to  me  that  you  should  kneel 
for  pardon — and  since  you  have  repented,  you  are  doubtless  for- 
given.” 

“ Repented  ? ” she  said,  rising  and  resuming  her  seat  by  the 
fire.  “ It  was  not  so  much  repentance  that  I felt,  and  feel,  as 
remorse,  for  having  misjudged,  and  injured  you.  Still,  Mary,  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘ She  is  too  generous  to  betray  me  voluntarily,  but 
when  her  friends  press  her  to  tell  all  she  knows,  she  will  not  per- 
haps be  able  to  resist  them  ; and  I would  not  ask  your  forgive- 
ness until  I was  sure  of  your  resolution,  lest  you  might  think  I 
was  only  pleading  for  secrecy ; but  since  you  have  maintained 
your  reserve  with  Captain  Brancepeth ” 

“ With  Captain  Brancepeth  ? ” I exclaimed  in  astonishment. 
“ He  is  about  the  last  person  I should  think  of  confiding  such  a 
secret  as  lhat  to  ! How  could  you  imagine  it  for  a moment  ? ” 

“ I fancy  that  he  suspects  me,  and  that  he  would  try  to  get 
from  you  some  confirmation  of  his  suspicions.” 

“ Then  you  understand  him  as  little  as  you  do  me.  As  if  he 
could  be  so  mean — so  unmanly.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  a 
true  gentleman  is  like,  Ella  ? ” 

She  smiled  slightly — her  cold  smile,  as  of  old. 

But  my  thoughts  had  gone  off  on  a different  track  altogether,  as 
I remembered  the  morning  of  the  conversation  in  the  vaulted 
room,  between  Sir  Locksley  and  his  cousin,  and  those  fatal  news^ 
papers. 

“ Ella,”  I cried  suddenly.  “ Will  you  answer  me  truly,  frankly 
— one  question — only  one  ? ” 

“Yes,  I promise  you.  You  have  a right  to  ask  what  you  will 
of  me.” 

“ Oh,  I do  not  desire  to  ask  any  confidence  of  you  regarding 
yourself.  I only  wish  to  ask  you — do  you  know  anything  of — of 
— my  family  history  ? ” 

She  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  and  some  curiosity,  and  hesi- 
tated a little,  as  she  answered, 

“I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question.” 

“ Frankly,  then,  do  you  know  anything  of  my  mother?  ” 

“ Ah  ! — ^yes,  I recollect  you  asked  me  that  once  before  ; and 
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my  answer  now  will  be  the  same.  I know  nothing  whatever  of 
your  mother,  Mary.  1 never  heard  of  her  in  my  life.  I give  you 
my  word.” 

She  paused,  hesitated,  and  at  last,  with  a manifest  effort, 

“ Did  you  overhear  the  whole  conversation  between  Sir  Locks- 
ley  and  me,  in  the  gallery  that  night  ? ” 

“Not  all,”  I answered,  looking  away  from  her.  “You  spoke 
so  low,  and  were  sometimes  a long  way  off.”  • 

“ I have  been  very  imprudent,”  she  rejoined,  “ but — it  will  all 
come  right  one  day — give  me  time,  Mary,  and  you  will  find  all 
will  be  repaired.” 

“ Oh,  Gabrielle,  that  can  never  be  ! No  good  can  come  from 
sin  and  folly  like  this.  Break  away  from  this  degrading  bond — 
from  this  unworthy  passion.  Leave  this  place — leave  it  at  once, 
before  ruin  and  dishonor  fall  upon  you.  I entreat  you  by  all  that 
you  have  suffered — go  away  at  once  ; if  you  linger,  you  will  be 
lost.  Your  own  heart  must  tell  you  that  the  man  you  trust  is 
wholly  worthless ! ” 

“My  heart,”  she  answered,  “tells  me  nothing  of  the  sort. 
What  woman’s  heart  would  ever  tell  her  such  a truth  as  that — if 
truth  it  were  ? Oh,  you  foolish  Mary  ! But  yes — I will  go — I am 
going.  I shall  not  go  far,  or  for  very  long — and  I shall  return  to 
Forest  Court  as  the  wife  of  its  owner  ; and  I may  thank  you  for 
that,  when  it  happens,  Mary,  for  had  you  disgraced  and  exposed 
me,  my  chance  would  have  been  gone.  He  would  not  then  have 
dared  to  affront  the  prudes  and  bigots  here,  by  giving  me  his 
name  and  rank.” 

“And  you  can- care  for  a man  whom  you  admit  to  be  such  a 
selfish  coward  as  that  ?” 

But  before  she  could  reply,  Mrs.  Judson  came  back  to  relieve 
guard,  and  she  retired,  leaving  me  to  repose,  which  I now  greatly 
needed.  Oh,  the  misery ! the  profound  humiliation  it  must  be 
to  a woman  to  have  loved — even  for  a day — for  an  hour — a man 
whom  she  must  consciously  mistrust  and  despise  ! 
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THE  CAPTAIN  REMONSTRATES. 

You  will  begin  to  think  with  me,  Jenny,  that  it  is  fated  that  I 
should  not  leave  Forest  Court  (Oh ! don’t  be  frightened,  my  dear ; 

I am  not  going  to  marry  its  master !).  No,  it  is  the  Doctor  who 
keeps  me  here.  It  seems  I do  not  get  strong  quick  enough  to 
please  him.  He  says  I require  great  care.  The  bitter  north-east 
winds  have  set  in  with  more  than  their  usual  persistency  at  this 
season.  I am  not  allowed  to  stir  out  of  my  rooms,  which  are  kei)t 
always  at  ah  equal  temperature  ; and  when  I speak  of  Ashfield, 
he  laughs  in  my  face. 

As  for  Ella — she  seems  a fixture — and  so,  for  that  matter,  is 
Captain  Brancepeth  too  ; but  I believe  he  is  going  home  shortly 
to  receive  his  mother  and  the  Adinffal,  who  will  return  from  Nice 
next  month.  Lady  Waldron  does  not  appear  to  care — indeed,  I 
think  she  likes  this  sort  of  running  in  and  out  better  than  more 
ceremonious  visiting. 

And  how  do  / like  my  forced  detention,  you  ask — and  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  answer  you. 

If  only  Ella  would  go  ! But  she  quite  coolly  assumes  it  to  be 
a recognized  arrangement  that  she  is  to  stay  here  as  long  as  I do, 
and  makes  herself  so  agreeable  and  useful  to  the  old  lady,  that  I 
believe  she  would  be  really  sorry  to  part  with  her. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  I see  very  little  of  her  now. 

As  for  Sir  Locksley — 1 never  behold  his  face.  He  sends  civil 
messages  of  inquiry  from  day  to  day — which  are  as  civilly  replied . 
to — and  there  ends  all  our  intercourse,  for  which  I am  most* 
thankful. 

Of  late  my  thoughts  have  been  very  perplexed  and  melancholy. 

I cannot  help  feeling  that  1 am  lonely — no  home — no  kinsfolk — 
no  mother  ! That  is  the  worst.  A dead  mother  1 could  weep 
for.  A mother  in  Heaven  I could  yearn  to  and  dream  of.  But 
a mother  still  living,  perhaps,  but  lost — for  ever  lost  to  me  ! And 
then  I ask  myself  where  is  this  most  unhappy  mother  ? 
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Perhaps  she  has  deeply  repented,  and  longs,  but  longs  in  vain, 
for  some  news  of  her  orphan  daughter — for  some  word  or  sign 
of  pity  and  forgiveness— or  of  love.  Could  I love  her  ? Would 
it  be  my  duty  to  love  her  if  she  pleaded  for  my  affection  ? Can 
any  sin,  any  crime  even,  on  a mother’s  part  forfeit  her  claim, 
if  she  chooses  to  assert  it,  to  the  heart  of  her  child  ? 

I can  only  say  that  I am  afraid  I could  not  help  shrinking 
from  such  an  appeal,  if  made  to  me  by  one  whose  guilt  has  branded 
me  with  a reproach  so  bitter,  and  yet  if  she  is  more  lonely  than  I 
am — if  she  is  ill — if  she  is  repentant — if  she  suffers  ? And  this  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  I have  the  memorandum  that  I 
copied  from  that  paper — of  the  name  of  the  man  with  whom  she 
fled  from  my  father — the  son  of  Lord  Desborough.  But  that 
does  not  tell  me  much.  How  can  1 make  inquiries,  and  of 
whom,  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  she  re-married  and  whether  or 
no  she  still  lives  ? I cannot  think  of  anyone  to  whom  I can 
make  so  sad  a Confidence,  and  1 could  never  bring  myself  to 
name  her  with  affected  indifference. 

Could  I confide  in  Captain  Brancepeth,  and  ask  him  to 

Oh  no,  no  ! a thousand  times  no  ! I could  not  speak  on  such  a 
subject  to  him.  I feel  already  too  deeply  humbled  by  the  pity 
with  which  I know  he  regards  me,  for  a misfortune  of  which 
he  probably  supposes  me  ignorant.  To  ask  his  sympathy  ? 
Never  ! 

Mr.  Beauchamp  ? he  is  a man  of  the  world — a father  of  a fam- 
ily— a clergyman.  The  inquiry  I would  institute,  would  be  sim- 
ple and  natural  for  him,  and  perhaps  even  easy..  But  then,  Mr. 
Beauchamp  has  never  the  shadow  of  a secret  from  his  fat  little 
wife,  and  she,  I suspect,  has  none  from  her  children. 

Stop — I have  it ! There  is  M.  de  Montreuil ; he  has  been  my 
confidant  already,  you  may  remember,  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  he  was  blind,  and  could  hear,  but  not  see  me,  like  a priest 
in  a confessional.  I know  he  is  delicacy  and  refinement  itself ; 
^rid  as  he  goes  frequently  into  society — not  only  into  Ashfield 
i^society,  but  in  London — I know  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  clubs 
— he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  inquiries,  without  in  the 
very  least  involving  me  in  any  suspicion  of  being  interested  in 
them. 

But  how  to  get  at  M.  de  Montreuil  ? I must  practise  some 
little  arts  of  diplomacy  to  accomplish  that  end.  In  good  time  ! 
Here  comes  Bertie.  Dear  little  angel,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
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hoodwink  her.  You  shall  have  the  results  of  my  conference 
later. 

* 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  dear  little  angels  can  open 
their  eyes  like  ordinary  mortals ; for  at  my  first  address  Bertie 
opened  her  eyes  very  wide  indeed.  To  be  sure,  I was  rather 
more  abrupt  than  I had  intended  to  be. 

“ Bertie,  how  is  it  that  M.  le  Comte  has  never  called  to  see 
me  since  my  accident  ? I think  it  is  very  unkind  of  him.” 

“ Called  here  ? Why,  Mary,  you  know  M.  de  Montreuil  keeps 
no  carriage  ; how  could  you  expect  him  to  walk  eight  miles  to 
ask  for  you,  when  he  can  hear  of  you  any  day  from  Selina  ? ” 

“ Oh,  walk!  no.  But  he  could  have  driven  over  with  Charlie, 
or  Mr.  Beauchamp.” 

“ But  he  does  not  visit  at  Forest  Court.” 

“ All  the  same,  he  might  have  come  for  me.” 

“ I feel  a conversation  with  M.  de  Montreuil  would  be  good 
for  me.  I am  in  low  spirits — from  weakness,  I suppose  ; and  I 
think  he  would  comfort  me.” 

“ Captain  Brancepeth  is  going  to  ride  over  to  Ashfield  this 
morning ; he  oft'ered  to  take  any  message  to  Selina  for  me.  I 
shall  go,  and  tell  him  to  call  on  M.  de  Montreuil,  and  say  that 
you  wish  to  see  him  directly.” 

And  she  walked  quietly  away  in  search  of  my  friend,  leaving 
me  rather  discomposed,  at  her  unexpected  choice  of  a messenger. 
I was  still  more  discomposed  when  my  “ Sailor  Poet  ” came  into 
the  room  in  his  riding  dress. 

“ Your  most  obedient,  Miss  St.  Felix,  Mrs.  Judson  tells  me 
that  Miss  Vanston  has  been  asking  for  me,  and  that  I should 
find  her  here.  How  well  you  look  this  morning,  you  have  quite 
a’ colour,  and  yet,  no  ; I am  afraid  it  is  too  much  of  a flush  to  be 
altogether  satisfactory.” 

“Nevermind  my  colour,”  1 said  petulantly,  “Bertie  went  to 
ask  you  to  take  a message  to  Ashfield.” 

“ Certainly.  A message  from  her,  to  Miss  Shelden  ? ” 

“To  M.  de  Montreuil.” 

“ Whew,”  (a  low  whistle),  “ I beg  your  pardon.  Miss  St.  Felix, 
for  being  so  rude.  Are  you  charged  to  transmit  the  message  ?” 

“ It  was  from  me  to  the  Count,  not  from  Bertie.” 

“ From  you  ? I am  at  your  service.  What  am  I to  tell  M. 
de  Montreuil  ? 1 scarcely  know  him,  it  is  true  ; and  I thought 
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your  acquaintance  was  not  much  closer.  I was  mistaken  it 
seems.  Well,  what  am  I to  say?” 

“ Say,  please,  that  I want  him  to  come  to  me,  one  day,  the 
earliest  he  can  spare.  I particularly  wish  to  see  him.” 

“Very  well.  Good  morning.” 

The  adieu  was  spoken  very  coldly,  and  my  visitor  bowed,  and 
had  turned  to  the  door,  when  he  suddenly  paused,  looked  at  me, 
and  came  back  to  my  side. 

“ Miss  St.  Felix,  how  I wish  I were  your  brother.” 

“ I wish  I had  a brother,  any  sort  of  a brother  would  do.  Why 
do  you  wish  that  you  were  that  desirable  relative.  Captain  Brance- 
peth  ? ” 

“ Because  then  I should  be  privileged  to  say,  what,  as  a mere 
friend,  I may  not  say.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  you  may.  You  may  say  what  you  like  to  me.” 

“ May  I ? well,  do  not  think  that  I abuse  that  permission,  in 
reminding  you  that  it  is  not  usual,  not  prudent,  in  a beautiful 
young  woman  to  send  such  a message  to  a young  man,  with  whom 
her  acquaintance  is  so  slight  as  is  yours  with  M.  de  Montreuil.” 

“Ah!”  I cried,  laughing,  “I  see  you  know  little  of  M.  de 
Montreuil ; go  and  give  him  my  message.  And  if,  when  you 
have  spent  half  an  hour  in  his  company,  you  still  think  there  is 
any  fear  of  his  misinterpreting  it — why,  then ” 

“ Then,”  he  said  eagerly,  “you  will  retract  it  ? ” 

“No,  I shall  not,  but  I shall  think  you  very  undiscerning,  and 
I will  not  trust  your  choice  of  friends — or  brothers — for  me  ! ” 

Bertha  re-entered  the  room  while  I was  speaking ; and  Captain 
Brancepeth  quitted  it  without  further  remonstrance.  I was  sul- 
lenly silent  all  the  rest  of  the  morning,  angry  with  myself  for  my 
flippancy  ; angry  with  Captain  Brancepeth  for  preaching  at  me  ; 
and  angry  with  Bertie  for  having  subjected  me  to  his  reproof.  I 
am  afraid  he  thinks  me  a horrid  girl — as  giddy  and  thoughtless  as 
any  hair-brained  school-girl  can  be,  and  perhaps  likely  to  turn  out 
altogether  evil. 

What  would  he  think  if  he  knew  that  I had  used  that  word^ 
which  he  probably  supposes  to  be  a mere  characteristic  utterance 
of  Ella’s.  And,  for  all  that,  I wish,  more  than  ever,  that  I had 
courage  to  take  the  blame  of  it  on  myself.  I feel  that  he  has  no 
respect  for  her,  and  it  is  so  ungenerous  of  me,  knowing  what  I 
do  know,  to  suffer  one  hair’s  breadth  of  unmerited  reproach  to 
rest  on  her.  Oh,  one  day,  soon,  1 must  confess  to  him  ! 1 won- 

Aar  whof  will  cav  nf  mv  “imnnlses”  then. 
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HER  HERO. 

I HAD  recovered  my  temper  in  the  'afternoon,  and  when  Cap- 
tain Brancepeth  returned,  he  found  me  quietly  employed  in  the 
useful,  or  ornamental,  task  of  embroidering  a collar  of  beads  for 
a Persian  kitten  that  Lady  Waldron  had  presented  to  Bertha,  who 
had  gone  out  to  drive  with  her,  while  Charlie  Stanton,  who  had 
come  over  for  the  day,  was  sitting  with  me,  telling  me  all,  which 
was  not  much,  of  the  Ashfield  gossip,  and  the  inevitable  Mrs. 
Judson  kept  guard  over  the  proprieties  at  her  work-table  in  the 
window.  But  I suppose  she  thought  either  that  three  were  a 
sufficient  quorum  for  decorum,  or  that  Captain  Brancepeth  was 
himself  qualified  to  act  as  a preserver  of  etiquette,  for  when  he 
came  in  she  rose  and  retired  to  her  lair. 

He  paused  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  looked  at  me, 
half-comically,  half-penitently. 

“Am  I permitted  to  enter  this  sanctuary.  Miss  St.  Felix?” 

“No  admittance,  except  on  bu|iness. . Mr.  Stanton  came  with 
a message  from  Liz — have  you  a message  for  me  ? ” 

He  took  courage  from  my  mild  and  benignant  aspect,  and  drew 
a chair  to  the  table  beside  me. 

“Your  friend  sends  word  that  he  will  be  with  you  to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Well,  Captain  Brancepeth,  whose  is  to  be  the  ‘retraction,’ 
yours  or  mine  ? ” 

He  held  up  his  finger  with  a deprecatory  gesture  and  said, 

“ M.  de  Montreuil  is  a most  interesting  person,  but  I see  noth- 
ing French  about  him  but  his  name.” 

“ And  his  grace  and  sensibility,”  I suggested. 

“Nay,  Miss  St.  Felix,  let  us  hope  that  you  do  not  think  those 
merits  are  confined  to  Frenchmen  ? ” 

“ I should  hope  not  indeed  ! ” cried  Charlie.  “ All  the  good 
there  is  in  Frenchmen  we  have  thrashed  into  them  during  the 
war ! ” 

Said  I scornfully,  “ You  might  have  said  that  to  Captain  Brance- 
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peth,  Charlie — you  had  not  much  to  do  with  thrashing  French- 
men ; and,  moreover,  you  were  thrashed  yourself,  not  so  long 
ago  ! ’’ 

“ That  is  Brancepeth’s  trade,  so  he  ought  to  excel  in  it,”  laughed 
good-humoured  Charlie.  “ What  makes  you  so  vicious  since  he 
came  in,  Molly  Machree,  you  were  as  amiable  as  possible  before  ; 
are  you  vexed  that  he  has  not  brought  back  the  blind  Count 
with  him?  I say  Brancepeth,  ware  Frenchmen,  if  she  should  be 
in  love — ” 

“ Nonsense  !”  I interrupted  hastily,  for  I did  not  know  what 
he  might  be  going  to  say.  “ I have  been  in  love  for  years.  I 
have  only  one  love — and  that  will  be  for  my  life  ! ” 

“Why,  you  were  a baby,”  said  the  Captain,  as  Charlie  went 
out  laughing. 

“ 1 was  five  years  old.” 

“ Could  you  describe  him  ? ” 

“To  be  sure.  I know  he  must  be  very  tall — taller  than  M.  de 
Montreuil,  and  as  slight.  He  has  fair  hair,  curling  over  a very 
high  forehead,  and  large,  full,  blue  eyes.  Oh,  I should  recognise 
him  anywhere  ! ” 

Talk  of  the  vanity  of  women,  Jenny.  At  this  portrait  of  my 
fancied  choice — a portrait  which  I had  purposely  made  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  Captain  Brancepeth,  I distinctly  saw  a cloud  pass 
over  his  face  ; but  it  was  gone  in  a moment. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ should*  1 meet  the  original  of  your  sketch,  I 
will  not  fail  to  tell  him  of  the  good  fortune  that  awaits  him  when 
he  comes  forward  to  claim  it.  But  what  is  his  name  ? ” 

“ 1 do  not  know.  I wish  I did — for  he  saved  my  life  ! ” 

“Indeed?  Then  I wish /knew  it,  that  1 too  might  express 
the  gratitude  which — I mean — in  the  name  of  all  your  friends — ” 
and  then,  to  cover  the  slight  confusion  he  betrayed  at  his  own 
warmth  of  manner,  he  added,  “will  you  not  tell  me  that  youthful 
romance  of  yours — it  must  be  interesting  ? ” 

“ My  father  was  sending  me  home  from  Jamaica  to  his  father 
in  England — a fleet  of  merchant  vessels  was  sailing  under  con- 
voy (there  was  war,  you  know,  with  France),  and  there  Were  no 
ladies — no  women  even  on  board  the  ship  in  which  he  sent  me, 
except  a sister-in-law  of  the  captain’s,  who  had  married  in  Jamai- 
ca, and  was  ordered  to  England  for  her  health.  In  fact,  she  was 
(jying — though  I suppose  my  father  did  not  know  it — or,  perhaps, 
he  had  no  choice.” 
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“ Well  ? And  your  hero  was  on  board,  I suppose  ?” 

“ No,  he  was  not.  Of  course,  I was  a great  pet  with  the  cap- 
tain and  the  men,  and  as  my  nurse  was  always  ill  in  her  cabin,  I 
ran  wild  about  the  decks  great  part  of  my  time.  But  1 was  very 
fond  of  the  sick  woman,  and  very  sorry  for  her.  I used  to  sit  by 
her  bedside  and  she  used  to  tell  me  little  stories,  and  teach  me 
little  hymns,  when  she  was  able. 

“ But  one  day  she  lay  and  moaned,  and  looked  so  bad,  that  1 
was  frightened,  and  crept  up  to  the  deck.  There  was  great  con- 
fusion there  ; men  were  running  up  and  down,  and  getting  the 
boats  ready  ; and  there  was  smoke,  and,  I think,  flames.  1 
stumbled  over  a rope,  at  the  Captain’s  feet,  and  he  swore  at  me  ; 
and  in  my  fright  and  grief  I went  down  again,  and  called  my 
nurse.  But  she  did  not  answer  ; and  the  smoke  grew  thicker, 
and  1 ran  on  deck  again. 

“ The  boats  were  making  off — the  ship  was  in  flames,  and — by 
the  mistake  of  one  of  the  sailors  in  the  last  boat,  who  thought  he 
had  seen  me  get  into  the  other — I was  left  alone  with  my  dying 
nurse  in  the  burning  ship.  Do  you  wonder  that  I can  still  vivid- 
ly remember  that  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed.  But  you  were  saved  by — ? ” 

“ I can  give  you  no  coherent  account  of  what  followed.  A 
boat  was  sent  off  from  one  of  the  vessels  of  our  convoy,  but  the 
flames  had  made  so  much  way,  that  no  one  would  venture  to 
board  the  deserted  vessel — until  I was  descried  on  the  deck 
screaming — as  well  1 might — with  terror.” 

“You  have  retained  that  faculty  of  screaming,”  put  in  my  audi- 
tor, with  a smile. 

“ And  then  a youth,  an  officer,  I suppose,  in  command  of  the 
boat,  sprang  alone  on  board  of  the  flaming  vessel,  and  would 
have  caught  me  in  his  arms,  but  I slipped  from  his  grasp,  and 
flew  down  to  the  cabin,  calling  on  my  nurse  to  get  up  and  come 
with  us.  The  youth,  or  boy,  or  whatever  he  was,  pursued  me, 
and  carried  me  to  his  own  boat,  and  pushed  off,  and  I was 
saved. 

“ But,  oh  ! Captain  Brancepeth,  I shudder  to  this  day  to  think 
that  the  poor  woman  was  left  to  that  frightful  death.  That  is 
the  reason  I never  like  to  talk  of  that  incident  of  my  childhood/ 

A silence. 

Then  Captain  Brancepeth  inquired. 

“ Can  you  feel  it  so  deeply  at  this  distance  of  time  ? ” 
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“I  shall  always  feel  it.  You  think  I am  light,  because  I am 
gay-hearted  ; but  lightness,  frivolous  lightness,  and  gaiety  of  spir- 
its, are  not  what  Willie  calls  ‘convertible  terms,’  are  they  ? ” 

“ I hope  not.  What  was  the  name  of  the  ship  ? ” 

“ I think  it  was  the  ‘ Medea,’  or  the  ‘ Mynheer,’  or  some  such 
name.” 

“ The  ‘ Medea,’  and  the  ‘ Mynheer,’  are  not  convertible  terms 
assuredly,”  laughed  my  companion,  “ but  1 remember  hearing  of 
a homeward-bound  ship  called  the  ‘ Medea,’  being  burnt  as  you 
describe,  and  1 heard — from  one  of  the  crew — that  the  woman  on 
board  was  dead  before  the  child  was  rescued.” 

“You  heard  that?  Oh,  then,  you  know  the  ship  to  which  my 
hero  belonged?  You  may  even  know  hhii.  The  only  man  I 
shall  ever  love  ? ” 

“ I am  afraid,”  answered  the  Captain,  “ that  T do  not  know 
that  most  happy  man  ; the  only  man  you  will  ever  love  ! ” he  re- 
peated, slowly. 

Then,  abruptly  changing  his  tone. 

“ And  you  never  saw  him,  or  heard  of  him  again  ? Is  not  that 
strange  ? ” 

“ I saw  him  for  a day  or  two,  I believe,  on  board  his  own  ship, 
when  I was  taken  there ; but  I was  almost  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  another  merchant-vessel,  and  we  were  not  far  from  the 
end  of  the  voyage.  But  once — oh,  I shall  never  forget  my  dis- 
appointment— my  cruel  disappointment.” 

“ Tell  me  that.” 

“ The  nurse  came  one  day,  and  told  me  to  put  on  my  best  sash, 
because  I was  to  go  down  to  grandpapa,  who  had  a gentleman  to 
dine  with  him — the  gentleman  who  had  saved  my  life  on  the  voyage. 
I went  down — oh,  so  eagerly  ! and  grandpapa  called  out,  ‘ But 
for  this  gentleman,  Mary,  you  would  have  been  burnt  alive.  It 

is  Captain  Forbes,  of  the ’ (something,  I forget  the  name  of 

the  ship)  ‘ and  you  must  give  him  a nice  kiss.’  And — it  was  not 
my  hero  at  all,  but  a hideous  man,  with  a red  face,  and  a blue 
nose ! ” 

“ Poor  Forbes  ! ” laughed  Captain  Brancepeth.  “And  did  you 
kiss  him  ? ” 

“ Kiss  him  ? ” I cried,  impetuously,  “ no,  indeed,  I — I ” 

And  I stopped  short,  and  crimsoned  up  to  the  roots  of  my 
hair.  ^ 

Captain  Brancepeth  looked  a little  surprised,  and  greatly 
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amused,  at  what  he  doubtless  took  for  a kind  of  retrospective 
modesty. 

But  it  was  nothing  like  that.  The  fact  is,  I had  very  nearly 
betrayed  myself,  by  avowing  the  horrible  truth,  which  was,  that 
in  my  childish  exasperation  of  disgust  and  disappointment,  I did 
not  kiss  Captain  Forbes — I swore  at  him  1 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A CHANGE  OF  PARTNERS. 

M.  DE  Montreuil  has  received  my  confidence,  which  appeared 
to  touch  him  deeply,  and  he  has  promised  to  use  his  best  en- 
deavours to  discover  what  has  been  the  fate  of  my  unhappy 
mother. 

“ If,”  he  sai5,  “ she  married  the  Hon. it  would  be  easy 

to  find  out  what  had  become  of  her.  Your  English  aristocracy 
are  easily  traced  in  their  alliances.  What  was  her  maiden  name  ? ” 

I could  not  tell. 

“ Who  is  your  guardian  ? Would  not  he  be  the  best  person 
to  apply  to  for  the  information  you  require?” 

“ My  guardian  ? I do  not  know  him — at  .least — I hardly  know 
him.  He  is  a banker.  I can  give  you  his  name  and  address. 
Mr.  Curling,  Lombard  Street.  Had  not  you  better  call  on  him 
— if  you  will  take  the  trouble  ? ” 

“ I should  not  count  it  any  trouble  if  it  would  be  any  use  ; 
but — it  would  be  a strange  proceeding  to  make  so  delicate  an 
inquiry  of  a gentleman  who  does  not  know  me.  He  might, 
naturally,  deny  my  right  to  make  it.  Suppose  you  write  to  him 
yourself  ? ” 

PTom  this  suggestion,  obvious  as  it  may  appear,  I could  not 
help  shrinking.  However,  as  M.  de  Montreuil  still  urged  on  me 
the  expediency  of  making  my  own  personal  inquiry  through  my 
guardian,  and  promised  that  his  own  should  not  be  delayed  by  it 
in  other  quarters,  I at  last  despatched  the  following  note  to  Mr. 
Curling’s  office. 
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“ Dear  Sir, 

“ Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  was  my  dear  mother’s  maiden 
name,  the  date  of  her  death,  and  whether  she  has  left  any  rela- 
tions, either  in  Jamaica  or  in  England  ? I attribute  my  grand- 
father’s silence  on  these  points  to  the  probability  that  he  disliked 
my  father’s  marriage.  At  all  events,  he  never  spoke  of  my  mother 
to  me. 

“ Yours  truly, 

Mary  St.  Felix. 

“J.  W.  Curling,  Esq., 

“ Bank,  Lombard  Street,  London.” 


“ And  now  tell  me,”  said  the  Count,  when  I had  read  over 
the  note  to  him,  “ what  further  action  will  you  take  in  this  mat- 
ter, if  you  learn  that  your  mother  has  remarried,  and  is  prosper- 
ing— in  a worldly  sense — in  a higher  circle  than  your  own  ? I 
do  not  ask,  what  will  you  do  if  you  find  her  poor,  friendless, 
desolate  ; for  I know  that  your  generous  interest  in  her  is  chiefly 
excited  by  the  wish  to  help  and  console  her;  but  if  she  needs  no 
help  from  you — what  then  ? ” 

My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  I answered, 

“In  that  case  there  is  nothing  more  to  do.  I shall  feel  then, 
that  it  was  not  the  momentary  impulse  of  temptation  alone  that 
made  me,  and  leaves  me,  for  ever  motherless.” 

M.  de  Montreuil  was  about  to  make  some  rejoinder,  when  a 
sudden  brightness  came  into  his  face,  as  he  turned  it  eagerly  to 
the  door,  which  opened  softly,  and  Bertha  entered.  Her  light 
footfall  had  been  noiseless  to  me. 

“I  am  afraid  I am  interrupting  you,”  she  said,  “but  I was 
ordered  to  come.  Sir  Locksley  is  with  Lady  Waldron  in  the 
library,  and  he  wishes  for  permission  to  visit  you,  Mary,  and  to 
be  presented  to  M.  de  Montreuil.” 

“ I would  excuse  him,  for  my  part,”  I answered,  petulantly, 
“ but,  of  course,  I have  no  right  to  withhold  from  M.  le  Comte 
the  advantage  of  such  an  acquaintance.” 

While  I spoke,  a slight  expression  of  surprise  flitted  over  the 
blind  man’s  speaking  features ; then,  his  whole  soul  seemed  lis- 
tening in  his  face,  as  he  turned  it  towards  Bertha. 

She  smiled,  and  rejilied  quietly, 

“Then  I will  tell  him  he  may  come  up.” 

And  in  another  moment  or  two,  the  Baronet’s  step — not  by 
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any  means  noiseless — came  clanking,  and  jingling  into  my 
“ sanctuary,”  as  my  friend  calls  it — following  Bertha,  like  a vam- 
pire bat  in  the  track  of  a white  dove.  Oh,  Jenny,  how  I do 
loathe  that  man  ! He  shook  hands  with  me,  of  course — I gave 
him  my  left  hand — (my  right  shoulder  was  the  one  that  was  hurt, 
you  know),  and  then  covertly  wiped  it  from  his  touch,  on  the 
skirt  of  my  dress. 

He  welcomed  M.  de  Montreuil,  however,  with  the  well-bred 
grace  he  can  assume  when  he  chooses — with  which,  I suppose, 
he  won  poor  Gabrielle’s  heart — and  invited  him  to  stay  and  dine. 
M.  de  Montreuil  having  accepted  the  invitation,  he  carried  him 
off  to  present  him  to  Lady  Waldron,  and  I was  left  alone  with 
Bertie. 

Now,  according  to  regulation,  I should  dine  in  my  own  apart- 
ments, and  Bertie  with  me  to  keep  me  company. 

I took  pity  on  the  poor  child — a pity  not  altogether  unmingled 
with  self-interest ; and  declared  that  I felt  so  much  stronger, 
that  I would  give  my  friends  the  agreeable  surprise  of  seeing  me 
again  at  the  general  table.  And,  when  the  dinner-bell  rang — 
down  I went  on  Bertie’s  arm. 

I was  received  with  great  applause  ; but  a disaster  quite  un- 
foreseen by  me,  had  nearly  spoiled  my  evening.  The  party  was 
not  numerous — the  gentlemen  guests  who  had  last  arrived  were 
all  strangers  to  me.  One  of  them  took  Ella  in  to  dinner.  M. 
de  Montreuil  was  assigned  to  Lady  Waldron — and  then — oh, 
horror  ! our  host,  as  in  duty  bound,  advanced  to  give  his  arm 
to  me. 

1 involuntarily  recoiled,  and  Sir  Locksley  must  have  observed 
the  movement,  for  he  stopped  short,  and  said  with  a forced 
laugh, 

“Miss  St.  Felix,  I will  be  very  generous.  Brancepeth,  I 
waive  my  rights  in  your  favour ; but  1 will  not  say  that  I shall 
not  seek  consolation.” 

And  therewith  he  led  Bertha  to  the  place  of  honour  by  his 
side,  doubtless  to  the  surprise  of  the  company,  and  I fancied,  by 
her  eyes,  to  the  displeasure  of  Gabrielle. 

I daresay  all  the  uninitiated  inferred  that  Captain  Brancepeth 
was  my  accepted  lover ; but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
embarrassed  by  the  possibility  of  such  an  inference  ; and  as  for 
me,  to  confess  the  truth,  I rather  liked  it. 

I suppose,  however,  that  he  had  as  much  of  my  conversation 
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at  dinner  as  he  cared  for,  for  he  did  not  join  me  in  the  drawing- 
room later;  and  I was  left  alone  on  a sofa  withM.  de  Montreiiil 
beside  me,  he  being  looked  upon  by  the  company  as  my  special 
visitor.  I fear  he  did  not  find  me  very  amusing,  for  after  a short 
silence,  as  I sat  pensively  playing  with  Moustache’s  silky  ears,  he 
said, 

“ Are  you  tired.  Miss  St.  Felix  ? have  you  not  taxed  your 
strength  rather  too  much  this  evening?” 

“ 1 am  alwayf  tired  ! ” I answered  pettishly.  “ I daresay  I am 
tired  of  this  place — 1 have  been  here  so  long.” 

“ I assure  you,”  answered  M.  de  Montreuil  politely,  “ that  all 
your  friends  at  Ashfield  have  found  your  stay  here  very  long,  but 
we  hope  to  have  you  back  among  us  soon  now.” 

“ We?  Ah,  M.  le  Comte,  I shall  not  be  able  to  reckon  you 
among  my  Ashfield  friends  much  longer,  shall  1 ? ” 

“ Until  the  summer  at  least  ; and  I shall,  I trust,  often  revisit 
the  old  home  which  is  so  dear  to  me.” 

“Until  one  of  your  charming  country  women’s  attractions  in- 
duce you  to  form  a new  and  dearer  home  in  your  native  land  ? ” 

I knew  even  while  I was  uttering  this  vulgar  platitude,  that  it 
was  in  the  worst  possible  taste  ; but  I was  conscious  of  an  inner 
discord  somewhere,  which  prompted  me  to  make  myself  dis- 
agreeable. 

My  companion  answered  sadly,  but  calmly, 

“ No,  Miss  St.  Felix,  I shall  never  ask  any  lady  to  share  the 
darkened  lot  which  is  all  I have  to  ofter.” 

“ But  if  she  loved  you  ? ” 

Loved  me  ? Oh,  no.  Miss  St.  Felix — ladies  love  heroes  who 
can  fight  fdr  them — like  our  host  and  our  gallant  sailor  friend  ; 
men  who  have  won  honour  and  distinction  ; men  whose  names 
they  are  proud  to  accept ; not  a poor,  blind  fellow,  to  whom 
they  give  their  hands — to  lead  him  to  the  chimney  corner. 
Ah  ! ” 

That  “ Ah  ! ” was  called  forth  by  a musical  peal  of  girlish 
laughter  from  Bertha  ; a very  unusual  sound  from  her,  for  Bertha 
rarely  laughed  aloud.  Her  mirth  was  apparently  excited  by 
something  Sir  Locksley  had  said,  which  was  also  unusual,  for  Sir 
Locksley  was  as  little,  remarkable  for  gifts  of  wit  or  humour,  as 
Bertha  was  for  a keen  appreciation  of  such  qualities. 

“ How  merry  she  is  this  evening,”  I remarked.  “ It  is  a new 
thing  to  see  Bertie  gay  ! ” 
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“ Do  you  think  so  ? ” asked  my  companion,  with  some  sur- 
prise. “ Bertha  does  not  want  gaiety,  of  a quiet  kind,  and  Cap- 
tain Brancepeth  is  so  lively.” 

“ She  is  not  laughing  at  him,”  I said,  viciously.  “ She  is  talk- 
ing to  Sir  Locksley  ; she  seems  quite  to  admire  him.” 

Monsieur  de  Montreuil  paused  a moment,  then. 

“ He  cannot  fail  to  admire  her — for  she  is  very  lovely,  is  she 
not  ? ” 

“ Yes — as  you  say,  he  evidently  thinks  her  so ” 

But  the  “ he  ” in  this  remark  of  mine,  referred  to  Captain 
Brancepeth,  who  had  apparently  forgotten  my  existence  in  his 
endeavours  to  interest  Bertha  in  that  hateful  picture-book  ! 

Said  Monsieur  le  Comte,  interrogatively, 

“ Sir  Locksley  is  young  ? ” 

“ Not  old,  at  least ! ” 

“ And  handsome  ? ” 

“He  is  considered  so.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  him.  Miss  St.  Felix  ? ” 

“ I ? ” I exclaimed  with  vivacity.  “ 1 think  him,  without 
exception,  the  most — ” then,  checking  myself.  “ Well,  I never 
think  about  him  more  than  I can  help.” 

Monsieur  de  Montreuil  smiled. 

“ What  a lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ! but  it  reminds  me 
that  my  question  was  indiscreet.  I see  he  is  no  favourite  of 
yours  ; but  you  will  not  give  your  reason  for  disliking  the  master 
of  the  house  in  which  you  are  a guest?  ” 

“ I could  not  give  my  reasons  for  disliking  or  liking  anybody. 
That  is  to  say,  I have  reasons,  and  good  ones  ; but  I never  find 
them  out  until  my  affection,  or  disaffection,  has  grown  quite  in- 
dependent of  them.” 

“ You  like  Captain  Brancepeth  ?” 

“ Well,  yes — do  you  ? ” 

“ Very  much.” 

“ Give  me  your  reason,  then,  and  it  shall  serve  us  both.” 
Monsieur  de  Montreuil  laughed  a little  mischievously  I fancied, 
as  he  replied, 

“ I am  not  sure  that  I can  help  you  there  ; a man  is  seldom 
liked  for  the  same  reasons  by  his  male  and  female  acquaintance. 
Yet,  there  is  one  trait  which  both  unite  in  admiring,  and  that  is 
courage.  Well,  then,  Miss  St.  Felix,  shall  I say  we  like  the  Cap- 
tain because  he  is  brave  ? ” 
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I am  afraid  my  indifference  was  a little  overdone,  else  why 
should  Monsieur  de  Montreuil  smile  so  mischievously,  as  he  re- 
joined, 

“ I heard  only  yesterday,  of  an  act  of  bravery  on  Captain 
Brancepeth’s  part,  which  you  may  freely  admire,  since  he  won 
nothing  by  it,  and  he  was  very  young  at  the  time.” 

“ Yes  ? What  was  it  ? Who  told  you  ? ” 

“ An  old  friend  of  my  father’s,  whom  I met  at  the  United 
Service  Club  yesterday  ; with  whom  Captain  Brancepeth  served 
as  second  mate,  Captain  Forbes,  of  the  ‘Vindictive’ — my  dear 
Miss  St.  Felix,  how  you  start!  are  you  in  pain  ? ” 

“ No — nothing,”  I said,  making  a strong  effort  to  control  my- 
self. “ But  this  act  of  courage  ? ” 

“ Brancepeth  was  very  young  then  ; his  ship  was  one  of  a 
squadron  that  was  escorting  a convoy  of  merchant  vessels  from 
the  West  Indies.  One  of  the  convoy  took  fire,  and  its  crew  de- 
serted it,  leaving  behind  them  in  the  confusion — selfish  cowards  I 
' — a dying  woman  with  a young  child  in  her  charge.  They  would 
infallibly  have  perished,  Forbes  said,  but  for  the  gallantry  of 
Brancej)eth,  who  boarded  the  flaming  ship  and  rescued  the  child 
— the  nurse  was  dead — and  the  ship’s  gunpowder  store  exploded 
and  blew  all  into  the  air  only  a few  moments  after  the  boat  had 
steered  beyond  the  common  danger.  You  are  silent.  Miss  St. 
Felix.  Have  1 given  you  a good  reason  for  liking  our  friend  ? ” 
Liking  him  I Had  1 not  told  him  yesterday  that  he — yes,  he 
hii7iself^  as  the  hero  of  that  adventure,  was  “ the  only  man  I 
could  ever  love  ! ” But  in  reply  to  Monsieur  de  Montreuil  I 
merely  said,  as  indifferently  as  1 could, 

“ Oh,  that  is  no  such  wonderful  trait  of  courage  in  a man  ! 
Why,  I myself — any  woman — would  dare  fire  and  flood  to  save 
a little  child  ! What  else  did  Captain  Forbes  tell  you  about 
Captain  Brancepeth  ? ” 

The  Count  laughed  archly. 

“ 1 shall  tell  you  no  more.  Miss  St.  Felix,  lest  you  turn  my 
reasons  for  liking  our  friend,  into  reasons  for  ^/j-liking  him  I I 
hope  you  are  not  always  so  perverse  ? ” 

“I  am  tired,”  I answered.  “As  you  suggested,  I have  over- 
exerted myself  this  evening.  I shall  slip  back  to  my  own  room. 
Make  my  excuses  when  1 am  missed.  Mrs.  Judson,  1 know, 
will  be  waiting  for  me  there  ; and  let  me  see  you  in  the  morning, 
before  you  leave.  For  you  remain  here  the  night,  Bertie  says.” 
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And  with  a parting  glance  towards  Bertha,  who  was  still  chat- 
ting gaily  with  her  two  cavaliers,  I fled  back  to  my  solitude,  which 
seemed  more  solitary  than  ever  to-night. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FOUND — OR  LOST  ? 

Found  ! Oh,  Jenny,  my  mother  ! she  is  found  and  lost  ! The 
instant  M.  de  Montreuil  came  into  my  room  I read  in  his  face 
that  he  had  something  grave  to  tell  me ; but  I did  not  imagine 
that  it  could  refer  to  the  confidence  I had  so  lately  reposed  in 
him.  The  idea  glanced  across  my  mind  that  he  had  heard  some- 
thing about  Gabrielle.  A foolish  idea,  which  a moment’s  reflec- 
tion would  have  corrected,  for  certes,  if  he  had  heard  anything 
~ against  her,  he  would  never  have  spoken  of  it  to  a girl  like  me. 

Mrs.  Judson  led  him  in,  placed  a chair  for  him,  and  looked 
interrogatively  at  me.  I smiled  in  reply,  reassuringly,  and  signed 
towards  the  door.  She  courfesied  and  retired.  He  listened  to 
hear  her  retreating  steps,  and  then  said, 

“We  are  alone.  Miss  St.  Prefix  ?” 

“Quite  alone.  What  is  it,  M.  de  Montreuil?  You  frighten 
me  ; you  look  so  serious.” 

“ I have  news  for  you,  of  your  mother.” 

“ Already  ? Impossible  ! My  letter  will  only  reach  Mr.  Cur- 
ling to-day.” 

“ I have  information  of  her,”  he  repeated.  “ You  would  have 
heard  it  last  evening,  if  you  had  remained  ten  minutes  longer 
with  us.” 

“ Stop  ! tell  me  quick — is  she  living  ? ” 

“She  is.” 

“And  in — in ” 

I could  not  bring  out  that  question,  I felt  suffocating.  My 
companion  took  my  hand. 

“ Calm  yourself,  my  dear  child,”  he  said,  soothingly,  as  if  he 
were  addressing  Bertha.  “ Your  mother  is  alive— is  well— and, 
I trust,  happy.  She  is  the  wife  of  Cecil  P^olliott,  now  Lord 
Desborough.” 
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Ah  ! she  is  lost  then — for  ever  lost  to  me  ! " 

M.  de  Monlreuil  was  silent,  and  made  no  effort  to  check  my 
bitter  weeping;  only  from  time  to  time  he  stroked  caressingly 
the  hand  he  still  held.  Why  I wept  I cannot  explain  to  you.  I 
was  weak  in  health  and  excited,  and  many  mingled  emotions  had 
part  in  my  tears. 

P'or  one  thing,  this  sad  phantom  of  a mother  had  hitherto  been 
but  a dim,  confused  image  to  me.  An  image,  that  at  first  pure 
and  sacred,  had  hovered  over  a lamented  grave.  Then,  still 
dim,  but  pure  no  longer,  it  had  been  suddenly  called  from  its 
tomb,  as  it  were,  to  flit  vaguely  through  the  world,  as  an  exist- 
ence which  might  yet  appeal  to  me  for  help  and  pity — even  love. 
And  now — oh  now  ! it  seemed  to  take  form  and  being  ; as  a 
mother  who  was  happy  and  cared  not  for  me.  A mother  whose 
disgrace  I had  inherited,  but  in  whose  remembrance  I had  no 
part  or  lot,  or  who  thought  of  me,  if  at  all,  with  abhorrence — as 
of  a living  memorial  of  her  sin.  Ah  ! what  orphanage  can  be 
sadder  than  this  ? • 

Presently  1 recovered  myself,  withdrew  my  hand  from  the 
Count’s,  wiped  away  my  tears,  and  said, 

“How  did  you  learn  this,  M.  de  Montreuil  ? Tell  me  all, 
circumstantially,  please.” 

“ Circumstantially  then.  Shortly  after  you  left  the  room,  I 
heard  Sir  Locksley  utter  that  name  and  title,  ‘ Lady  Des- 
borough,’  and  you  may  be  sure  I joined  his  circle  immediately, 
to  hear  and  to  take  part  in  the  conversation.  He  was  rallying 
Miss  Delmar  on  the  interest  she  had  excited  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, through  a mistake  of  the  newspaper  reporters  who,  in  pub- 
lishing an  account  of  the  accident  that  had  happened  at  Forest 
Court,  had  given  her  name  instead  of  yours.  They  publish  bul- 
letins of  your  progress  every  now  and  then.  Miss  St.  Felix,  but 
they  always  give  Miss  Delmar’ s name  ; and  Sir  Locksley  it 
appears  has  not-  thought  it  worth  while  to  correct  the  error.” 

it  struck  me  while  M.  de  Montreuil  was  speaking,  that  the  error 
was  rather  a convenient  one  for  Ella ; for,  among  the  specula- 
tions of  the  neighbours  as  to  who  could  have  fired  the  shot,  none 
could  be  directed  towards  her  while  she  was  supposed  to  be  the 
victim  of  it.  I remembered  now,  too,  that  since  the  occurrence 
she  had  absented  herself  from  the  hunting  and  shooting  excur- 
sions ; and  indeed  had  confined  herself  entirely  to  the  house,  or 
the  grounds  ; but  these  reflections  flitted  rapidly  across  my  brain, 
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and  did  not  divert  my  attention  from  the  subject  in  which  I was 
chiefly  interested. 

M.  de  Montreuil  proceeded. 

“ The  Marquis  of  Saltoun’s  otter-hounds  hunted  yesterday,  and 
Sir  Locksley  breakfasted  at  Ashfield  Chase,  with  a number  of 
other  gentlemen ” 

Here  he  made  a dead  pause. 

“ Well  ?”  I cried  eagerly,  “go  on  ! ” 

“ I am  afraid  of  startling  you.” 

“Oh,  no  fear,  the  fit  is  passed ; I am  perfectly  calm  now.” 

“ Lord  and  Lady  Desborough  are  spending  a few  days  at  Ash- 
field Chase.” 

“So  near — that  is  a surprise— but  you  see  I can  bear  it — go 
on.” 

The  Count  had  taken  my  hand  once  more. 

“ Your  pulse  flutters  so ; are  you  strong  enough  to  hear  any 
more?” 

“ Quite  strong,  indeed,  1 am  almost  indifferent.  Lady  Des- 
borough can  be  nothing  now  to  Mary  St.  Felix.” 

“ Sir  Locksley  did  not  see  Lord  Desborough,  he  was  gone  up 
to  town  on  some  sudden  business ; but  he  was  presented,  at  her 
own  request,  to  her  Ladyship,  who  he  declared  was  a most  fas- 
cinating person ; though  he  could  not  say  much  of  her  beauty, 
because  she  was  in  a riding- dress,  and  wore  her  veil  down  all  the 
time  she  was  in  the  room.  She  expressed  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  unfortunate  accident  at  Forest  Court,  asked  a great  many 
questions  about  the  young  lady ; and  afterwards  she  began  to  talk 
about  Forest  Court,  and  the  alterations  Sir  Locksley  is  going  to 
make  here  ; and  the  conversation  led  at  last  to  his  inviting  her  to 
come  over  and  see  the  place ; an  invitation  which  she  has  ac- 
cepted.” 

“ She  is  coming  here  ? But,  oh  ! M.  le  Comte,  after  all,  Lord 
Desborough  may  not  be  Cecil  Folliott  ? ” 

“ I was  coming  to  that.  When  Sir  Locksley  ended  his  story, 
some  one  present  inquired, 

“ ‘Was  not  Lord  Desborough’s  wife  a divorcee  ? I remember 
hearing  about  it  a long  time  ago,  when  he  was  Cecil  Folliott. 
She  may  well  be  gracious  to  the  bachelors,  Waldron,  she  is  not 
received  everywhere.’ 

And  our  host  replied, 

“ ‘ She  is  the  wife  of  a Cabinet  Minister,  Frank ; so  there  are 
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not  many  doors  closed  against  her.  What  is  the  use  of  raking  up 
a twenty  years’  old  scandal  ? ’ 

Lady  VValdron  asked, 

“ ‘ Who  was  her  first  husband  ?’  and  Frank  answered, 

“ ‘ I am  sure  I forget  that — some  fellow,  Creole,  I fancy,  in 
Barbadoes,  or  San  Domingo.  I daresay  he  was  a nigger,  un- 
emancipated, till  she  left  him.’ 

“ Then  there  was  a laugh  ; and  then  Miss  Delmar  went  to  the 
harp,  and  sang — and  that  was  all.  I should  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  repeating  this  silly  talk.  Miss  St.  Felix,  but  you  comiuanded 
me  to  be  ‘circumstantial.’  ” 

“ You  are  quite  right ; thank  you.  And — Captain  Brance- 
peth  ? Did  he  say  nothing  ? ” 

“ He  was  not  present ; he  had  bid  Lady  Waldron  good-night, 
and  left  the  company,  almost  at  the  same  time  you  did.” 

I was  glad  to  hear  that. 

I earnestly  hoped  that  he  might  not  chance  to  hear  of  Lady 
Desborough’s  visit  to  the  Chase ; above  all,  that  he  might  not  be 
in  the  way  if  she  came  to  Forest  Court. 

What  could  it  matter } you  will  ask.  Nothing  really,  of 
course  ; still  if  he  should  be  aware  of  her  relationship  to  me,  or 
whether  he  is  or  not,  so  long  as  I think  he  may  be — it  will  be 
terrible  to  be  in  his  society,  while  she  is  being  talked  of  before  us 
both  ; and  I have  to  look  careless,  and  indifferent,  and  gay.  Ah, 
shall  I ever  be  gay  any  more  ? 

. And  tears,  foolish  tears  of  self-pity,  dropped  fast  upon  the 
hand  which  the  Count  still  clasped  in  his ; and  he  laid  the  other 
upon  it,  as  if  to  protect  it  from  the  shower. 

“ My  dear  child — ” he  began,  when  a slight  movement  made 
me  raise  my  streaming  eyes ; and  lo  ! there  stood  Captain 
Brancepeth. 

I started  so  violently,  and  snatched  my  hand  from  the  Count 
so  abruptly,  that  he  was  instantly  aware  of  some  intrusion. 

“ Who  is  it  ? ” he  asked  in  a low  voice  ; and  the  Captain  camg 
forward  at  once. 

“ It  is  I,  M.  de  Montreuil.  I was  not  aware  that  Miss  St. 
Felix  was  engaged,  and  I came  to  bring  her  the  puppies  the 
ladies  have  been  inspecting.  I beg  pardon ” 

“Do  not  go,”  said  M.  le  Comte,  rising;  “or,  at  least,  take 
me  with  you.  My  visit  is  at  an  end,  and  I nrust  now  make  my 
adieux  to  Lady  Waldron.” 
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So  saying,  he  shook  hands  with  me,  and  taking  the  sailor’s 
arm,  walked  away  with  him  and  the  puppies  ; while  I sat  down, 
again,  and  cried  tears  enough  to  have  drowned  the  whole  litter. 
Tears  of  vexation  this  time — for  oh ! what  could  Captam 
Brancepeth  think  of  what  he  had  witnessed  ? 

He  had  disapproved  of  my  sending  for  M.  de  Montreuil,  in 
the  first  instance  ; and  to  surprise  me  with  him  now — alone  to- 
gether in  my  private  boudoir — weeping  and  wailing — my  hands 
in  both  of  his — and  the  caressing  words,  “ my  dear  child,”  on  his 
lips  ! 

I wonder  what  he  thinks  of  my  impulses  ” now  ? Doubtless 
he  is  confirmed  in  his  prejudice  against  unhappy  girls  like  me  ; 
he  believes  that  I am  the  evil  fruit  of  an  evil  tree — and  am  Tipen- 
ing  uncommonly  fast,  too  ! And  by  this  time,  my  tears  might 
have  drowned — not  the  puppies  only,  but  their  mother  also. 

“ Miss  St.  Felix  ! ” a low,  deep  voice  murmured  beside  me. 

I shuddered,  but  did  not  look  up. 

“ If  I were  your  brother ” said  the  voice  again. 

“You  may  thank  God  you  are  not!”  cried  I bitterly.  “It 
is  bad  enough  as  it  is  ; but  if  there  were  two  of  us 1 ” 

“You  would  not  need  M.  de  Montreuil  as  a third,”  said  Cap- 
tain Brancepeth  ; and  there  was  a smile  in  his  voice  which  em- 
boldened me  to  look  up  to  the  smile  in  ]iis  eyes. 

“ Come,”  he  added,  taking  the  chair  the  Count  had  abdicated, 
“ your  friend  has  but  half  fulfilled  his  task  of  consoler.  Give  me 
your  confidence,  and  let  me  try  to  complete  it.” 

“ No — no — go  away.” 

“You  are  not  well,”  he  said,  tenderly.  “You  overexert 
yourself,  and  you  should  have  some  one  more  experienced  than 
Miss  Vanston  to  take  care  of  you.  Let  me  ride  over  to  I.awn 
Cottage  and  fetch  Miss  Shelden.” 

“ I am  all  right  now,”  I answered.  “ I am  weak,  and  I cry 
about  nothing.” 

“ Can  I not  help  you!  Surely  I may  do  as  much  for  you,  as 
M.  de  Montreuil  can  ? ” 

“ You  can  neither  of  you  do  anything  for  me.” 

“And  you  will  not  tell  me  what  grieves  you  ? ” 

“No — no.  Co  away,  please.” 

He  rose  as  if  to  obey ; then  stood  looking  at  me  irresolutely. 

Then  began. 

“ Let  me  say  just  one  word Ah,  here  is  Miss  Vanston.  1 
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leave  yon  with  her.  She  is  very  nervous,  Miss  Vanston  ; take 
care  of  her.  Her  tUe-d-tUe  with  your  blind  friend  has  quite  un- 
strung her.” 

1 wonder  how  Bertie  liked  that ! 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LADY  BRANCEPETH  TO  HER  SON. 

“Here,”  said  Ethel,  “is  a letter  in  a different  handwriting; 
am  I to  read  this.  Aunt  Mary  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  my  dear ; that  letter  was  not  among  those  ad- 
dressed to  Jenny,  and  was  never  in  her  possession  at  all.  I 
slipped  it  into  the  collection  myself,  yesterday,  because  I thought 
it  would  throw  some  light  on  Captain  Brancepeth’s  conduct, 
which  to  ‘ fast  ’ young  ladies  like  Maudie,  may  have  seemed 
very — very ” 

“ Dilatory,”  suggested  Maudie,  with  a laugh. 

“Dilatory,  if  you  like,”  resumed  her  ladyship,  “but,  girls, 
don’t  ask  me  how  that  letter  came  into  my  hands — “perhaps,” 
(with  an  arch  twinkle  in  her  pretty  old  eyes)  “ perhaps,  you  know 
— 1 stole  it ! ” 

Lady  Brancepeth  to  her  son. 

“ Do  not  be  vexed  with  me,  dearest  Vivian,  if  I say  that  your 
letter,  received  this  morning,  does  not  give  me  the  unmixed 
pleasure  which  the  writer  appeared  to  think  it  would.  Do  not 
imagine  that  my  sympathy  is  cold,  or  that  I am  in  any  way  influ- 
enced by  the  ambitious  or  mercenary  considerations  which  I from 
the  first  have  disclaimed  in  connection  with  this  subject;  but 
what  you  tell  me  does  not  entirely  relieve  the  anxiety  I have  felt 
about  it,  ever  since  you  declined  to  leave  Forest  Court,  and  join 
your  father  and  me  here.  Let  me  speak  out  all  that  is  in  my 
heart,  frankly  and  fully ; and,  if  you  wish  it,  I will  be  silent  for 
ever  henceforth. 

“ My  Vivian,  a mother’s  eyes  would  be  less  keen-sighted  than 
they  are,  if  I had  not  long  seen  that  you  are  more  deeply  fasci- 
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iiated  by  this  Mary  St.  Felix  than  you  have  ever  yet  been  by  any 
woman  you  have  met ; and  believing  as  you  did  that  a family 
disgrace  placed  a barrier  between  you,  which  both  your  father 
and  I considered  to  be  insurmountable,  the  fascination  must  have 
been  very  powerful  to  induce  you  to  linger  within  its  spell,  in  so- 
ciety so  uncongenial  to  your  tastes  and  habits  as  is  that  of 
Forest  Court. 

“ Well,  that  barrier  exists  no  more  ; or  rather,  you  discover 
that  it  never  existed  ; and  yet,  though  I do  not  deny  that  there  is 
a charm  in  this  girl  as  you  describe  her,  though  I am  content  to 
accept  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  innocent  vivacity,  which  so  en- 
chant you,  as  a sufficient  equivalent  for  the  higher  worldly  rank, 
or  larger  fortune,  which  you  might  be  entitled  to  look  for  in  a 
bride.  Still,  I entreat  you  to  pause,  to  remove  yourself  for  a 
space  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  influence,  and  there  to  reflect 
seriously  (1  know  it  has  more  than  once  glanced  across  your 
mind),  whether  a snake  does  not  lie  hid  among  your  flowers,  that 
may  yet  defile  and  poison  all  your  joy  in  them  ? In  a word, 
is  Mary’s  nature  free  from  the  taint  of  duplicity,  of  deceit,  which 
has  ruined  to  the  very  core,  the  fruit  of  so  much  happiness  in 
many  a home  ? 

“ My  son,  from  various  little  incidents  that  you  have  sketched 
for  me,  in  your  picture  of  life  at  Forest  Court,  a picture  in  which 
(unconsciously  to  yourself  perhaps)  one  figure  is  always  in  the 
foreground — I have  derived  the  impression  which  causes  me  so 
grave  an  anxiety. 

‘‘  I gather  from  your  narrative  that  Miss  St.  Felix  has  been 
but  imperfectly  educated  in — possibly — a second-rate  provincial 
school.  In  such  schools  girls  are  not  seldom  exposed  to  tempta- 
tions to  little  meannesses  and  artifices  which  tend  to  weaken 
their  moral  principles,  especially  when  as  in  this  young  lady’s 
case,  they  have  not  the  wholesome  corrective  of  home  life  to  fall 
back  upon,  or  the  high  standard  which  is  held  up  to  them  by  the 
refinement  of  delicacy  and  good  breeding. 

“ Forgive  me  for  saying  that  your  pretty  favourite  has  been 
guilty,  by  your  own  account,  of  one  or  two  actions  that  are  irre- 
concilable with  7ny  idea  of  a perfectly  well-bred  gentlewoman  , 
but  in  a girl  of  eighteen,  faults  of  manner  would  be  of  little  im- 
portance, if  they  gave  no  indication  of  graver  blemishes. 

‘‘  The  account  you  sent  me  of  the  mysterious  occurrence  at 
Forest  Court  shocked  me  deeply.  Lady  Waldron’s  government 
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of  her  household  must  be  very  lax  and  injudicious,  for  such  a 
thing  to  have  happened  at  all.  That  a young  lady  should  run 
about  a house  where  she  is  visiting,  in  the  dead  of  night,  dressed 
u[)  as  a ghost — in  company  with  a youth,  too  ! — may  be  par- 
doned as  a childish  frolic  ; but  I confess  I am  perplexed  and  dis- 
pleased at  her  strange  persistence  in  declining  to  say  who  wound- 
ed her.  What  good  reason  can  she  have  for  such  a reserve  ? A 
reserve,  too,  which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  frank,  impul- 
sive character  which  you  say  she  possesses. 

“ Generous  and  trustful  as  you  are,  Vivian,  you  are  not  one 
who  would  be  weakly  blind  in  your  confidence,  even  in  the 
woman  you  wholly  loved.  You  would  never  be  suspicious  of  de- 
ceit or  falsehood  ; but  you  would  very  soon  detect  it,  and  once 
having  detected  it,  you  would  love  no  more. 

“ Alas  ! my  warning  may  be  too  late  ; but  I know  I can  rely 
on  the  promise  you  made  me  when  we  parted.  A promise  play- 
fully exacted,  but  which  will  not  be  the  less  faithfully  kept — that 
you  will  not  give  any  girl  a right  over  you  until  your  jealous 
mother  had  again  embraced  you  as,  even  for  the  last  time,  all  her 
own  / And  so  I secure  for  you  a little  breathing  space  in  which 
to  reflect  on  what  I have  said.  But  why  will  you  yet  hover  like 
a moth  round  the  flame,  within  a sphere  of  witchery  in  which, 
every  hour,  the  voice  of  wisdom  may  be  silenced  by  that  of  i)as- 
sion  ? I have  prayed  you,  for  the  girl’s  sake,  to  be  more 
guarded ; and  your  reply,  my  foolhardy  one,  is  here  before 
me, 

“ ‘ Little  mother,  do  not  fear.  Your  sailor  lad  has  no  such 
perilous  fascinations  as  your  partiality  gifts  him  with  ! Miss  St. 
Felix  is  frank  and  kind  to  me,  but  does  not  give  the  faintest  sign 
of  a special  preference  for  me — over  young  Gillespie,  or  her 
French  friend ; and  I am  not  such  a coxcomb  as  to  misinterpret 
the  causeless  blushes  that  come  and  go,  on  a sensitive  young  girl’s 
cheek.’ 

“ VVell — be  it  so ; still,  you  have  been  long  enough  at  Forest 
Court,  where,  you  may  be  assured,  that  neither  I nor  your  sisters 
will  ever  seek  you.  We  leave  for  Paris  in  a few  days  after  this 
letter  reaches  you,  and  your  father  hopes  rhat  you  will  meet  us  at 
Dover,  and  we  will  all  return  home  together.  Then,  my  dearest, 
it  shall  be  as  you  wish,  whether  we  will  talk  further  over  the  sub- 
ject which  has  so  deep  an  interest  for  us  all ; or,  whether,  I am 
silent  on  it,  henceforth  and  always.” 
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“ And  that,”  cried  Maiidie,  as  Ethel  stopped  reading,  “ that 
letter  is  from  Captain  Brancepeth’s  mamma,  is  it  Auntie  ? What 
a nasty,  cross  old  thing  she  must  have  been  ! ” 

“ She  was  not  old,  in  the  first  place,”  answered  Lady  Mary,  re- 
provingly. “ And  she  was  the  sweetest,  the  most  elegant  woman 
I ever  knew.  From  the  first  moment  I met  her  to  the  last,  when 
I stood  beside  her  death-bed,  I never  lacked  a mother.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Ella’s  story. 

I AM  not  yet  strong.  The  close  confinement  in  which  the 
doctor  keeps  me,  I think  prevents  my  gaining  strength,  though 
my  wound  is  nearly  quite  healed;  and  1 do  not  suffer  any  pain. 
Being  weak  in  health  makes  me  weak  in  nerves,  and  anything  that 
excites,  or  distresses  me,  throws  me  back  from  my  progress  to 
recovery.  The  prospect  of  my  mother’s  visit  to  Forest  Court 
agitated  me  the  more  because  there  was  no  one  to  whom  I could 
speak  on  the  subject.  I wondered  if  she  knew  that  1 was  a guest 
here  ? If  her  wish  to  see  the  place  was  merely  an  excuse  to  come 
where  her  daughter  was,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  her  ? And  should 
we  meet — and  how  ? That  question,  at  least,  was  not  long  un- 
settled. 

One  morning  Gabrielle  came  into  my  sitting-room,  shortly 
after  breakfast,  and  addressing  Bertie,  who  was  with  me,  she  said, 

“ Bertha,  Lady  Waldron  has  ordered  the  carriage  to  drive  to 
town  to  do  some  shopping ; and  she  says  she  would  be  so  glad  if 
you  would  go  with  her.” 

“ But  1 cannot  leave  Mary  alone.” 

“ I will  stay  with  Mary,  and  take  great  care  of  her,  if  she  will 
trust  me.  Will  you,  Mary  ? Will  you  have  me  to  amuse  you  ? ” 

Of  course  I could  but  assent,  little  dreaming  of  the  kind  of 
“ amusement  ” she  had  provided  for  me  ; and  in  less  than  an  hour 
afterwards,  Lady  Waldron  and  Bertha  had  driven  off  on  their 
journey  to  town,  leaving  Ella  and  me  alone  together.  Not,  how- 
ever, until  our  hostess  had  come  in  to  kiss  me,  and  bid  Gabrielle 
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take  great  care  of  me,  and  desired  me  to  take  good  care  of  little 
Moustache,  while  she  confirmed  Ella’s  statement  (to  my  great 
satisfaction)  that  Sir  I^ocksley  and  his  party  of  specials”  were 
gone  off,  and  would  not  be  back  until  late  at  night. 

“ And  now  they  are  all  off,”  said  Ella,  as  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  died  away  in  the  distance,  “what  do  you  say,  Mary,  to  a 
little  change  of  scene  ? You  must  be  so  tired  of  these  rooms ! 
Come  down  with  me  to  the  drawing-room.  There  is  a good  fire 
— you  cannot  take  cold  ; it  is  warm  as  May  outside  ; and  no  one 
being  at  home  we  shall  have  no  intruders  of  either  sex.” 

To  this  proposal  I gladly  acceded,  and  we  went  down  together 
from  my  apartments  to  the  blue  drawing-room,  which  was  a 
smaller  room  than  the  principal  drawing-room,  opening  out  of  it, 
and  used  by  I.ady  Waldron  as  a kind  of  boudoir  when  there  were 
few  or  no  guests  at  Forest  Court.  It  was  lighted  by  a very  large 
window,  deeply  embayed,  that  looked  out  ujdou  the  gardens  over 
a low  terrace  ; the  wide,  old-fashioned  seat  was  cushioned  luxu- 
riously, and  might  have  held  two  or  three  persons  with  ease  ; and 
the  heavy  curtains  that  fell  over  it  would  have  kept  them  in  com- 
plete seclusion  if  they  had  wished  it. 

At  present,  however,  the  recess  was  untenanted,  the  windows 
were  flung  wide,  and  the  curtains  looped  back  to  admit  the  soft 
air  which  stole  into  the  room,  laden  with  the  breath  of  daphnes, 
and  violets,  that  grew  beneath  it  ; and  thrilling  with  the  music  of 
the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  exulting  in  the  coming  of  spring. 
Who  could  think  of  taking  cold  from  such  air  as  that  ? 

I seated  myself  on  the  cushions,  and  leaned  eagerly  from  the 
window  to  enjoy  myself  with  the  birds  and  blossoms  ; while  Ga- 
brielle  wrapped  a shawl  round  me,  placed  a footstool  for  my  feet, 
and  dropped  the  heavy  curtains  on  each  side  of  me  to  keep — 
said  she — the  draught  from  me.  I received  her  attentions  almost 
without  noticing  them,  so  absorbed  was  I in  the  beauty  without 
on  which  I-  gazed ; and  even  when  she  spoke  1 did  not  remove 
my  eyes  to  her  face. 

“ Mary,  we  are  friends,  are  we  not  ? ” 

“ We  are  not  foes,  1 hope,  Ella.  Oh  ! I declare  I see  a yellow 
butterfly  ! ” 

“There  is  a long  interval  between  Triends,’  and  ‘not  foes.’ 
Still,  I suppose  1 must  be  satisfied  with  your  mere  tolerance.” 

“ I did  not  mean — ah  ! that  sparrow  is  hurting  my  butterfly — 
the  first  of  the  season.  Oh,  the  little  wretch,  look,  EJla.” 
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“ There  is  no  time — we  have  not  many  minutes  left  us.  Mary  ! 
will  you  do  me  a service — I have  deserved  none  at  your  hands. 
Still,  will  you  be  generous,  and  do  me  a kindness,  which  only  you 
can  do  for  me  ? ” 

I forgot  the  butterfly  then,  and  the  birds,  and  flowers  and  all, 
and  turned  to  her  in  speechless  terror. 

“ Do  not  look  so  frightened,  child.  I am  not  going  to  ask  you 
to  do  anything  wrong.  I only  want  you  to  be  a witness  for  me 
in  a matter  which  concerns  me  deeply.” 

I could  only  question  her  with  my  eyes.  A witness  ? and  to 
what  ? 

She  continued  after  a momentary  hesitation, 

“ I am  expecting  a visitor  presently,  Mary.” 

“ And  you  promised  that  we  should  be  alone.  Oh,  Gabri- 
elle!” 

“ Pshaw  ! ” she  cried  impatiently.  “ Do  not  get  so  excited 
about  nothing.  I know  what  you  suspect.  But  it  is  a lady 
whose  arrival  I am  waiting  for ” 

“ Oh  ! ” I said,  considerably  relieved,  “ I don’t  so  much  mind 
a lady  ; still  if  you  please,  Ella,  I would  rather  go  back  to  my 
own  room.” 

“Not  yet,”  she  replied,  putting  me  again  into  the  seat  from 
which  I had  risen.  “ I tell  you,  you  can  do  me  a great  service 
at  no  cost  at  all  to  yourself.  1 wish  to  have  a witness  to  the 
interview  between  the  lady  and  me ; it  is  essential  to  me  that  I 
should  have  a witness  to  a statement  that  she  is  likely  to  make, 
and  which  she  will  not  make  if  she  does  not  believe  that  she  is 
, alone  with  me ” 

' “Then,”  I cried,  once  more  rising,  “you  must  find  a witness 
where  you  can,  for  I will  certainly  not  help  you.  I do  not  know 
how  it  is  that  I am  mixed  up  with  such  unpleasant  dealings  here 
in  Forest  Court — even  my  play  and  jest  has  turned  into  deceit 
and  slyness  ! I would  give  worlds  to  forget  the  secrets  I have 
already  surprised  and  stolen  since  I have  been  in  this  place.  I 
will  have  no  fresh  ones,  thank  you.  Let  me  go,  Ella,  1 will  go  ! ” 

“ But,  Mary,”  she  persisted,  “ the  convefsation  I wish  you  to 
overhear,  is  on  subjects  on  which  you  have  a right  to  gain  infor- 
maiion  in  any  way  you  can ” 

“Not  in  this  way  ! I feel,  as  it  is,  like  a crawling  serpent,  for 
having  overheard — what  I have  overheard — here  and  there.  1 will 
cast  my  serpent’s  slough,  and  stand  erect.  I will  hear  nothing 
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that  is  not  meant  for  me  to  hear.  Let  me  pass,  Ella,  or — ’’(for 
she  still  barred  my  exit) — “ I will  stop  if  you  insist  on  it,  but  your 
friend,  when  she  comes,  shall  both  see  and  hear  me.” 

And  so  saying,  I sullenly  resumed  my  seat,  leaning  over  the 
window-sill  on  my  folded  arms,  and  gazing  into  the  garden  as 
before ; into  the  garden,  which  had  suddenly  lost  for  me  all  its 
glow  and  fragrance. 

“ One  moment,  Mary,”  said  Ella. 

She  quitted  my  side,  hastily  gliding  into  the  large  drawing- 
room, and  looked  out  from  one  of  the  windows,  which  com- 
manded the  avenue  all  the  way  to  the  lodge-gate  in  the  far  dis- 
tance ; then  she  came  back  to  me. 

There  is  time,”  she  muttered.  “Mary,  I have  a story  to 
tell  you — will  you  listen  to  it  ? ” 

I was  too  angry  to  answer  her. 

She  continued  pleadingly, 

“You  think  very  ill  of  me,  and  I have  never  appealed  against 
your  harshest  judgment.  Will  you  refuse  to  hear  what  I have  to 
tell  you,  when  1 say  that  it  contains  some  palliation  of  faults 
which  you  possibly  now  think  inexcusable  ? ” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  more  secrets.” 

“You  need  not  keep  it  a secret.  You  may  remember,  or  re- 
peat, or  forget  it  as  you  will,  when  you  have  heard  it ; but  will 
you  listen  ? ” 

I wonder,  had  curiosity  any  share  in  the  consent  which  I, 
though  still  reluctantly,  gave  at  last  to  this  strange  girl’s  entreaty  ; 
and  she  kneeled  down  on  the  footstool  at  my  feet,  supporting 
herself  on  the  cushions  of  the  window  seat,  while  she  fixed  her 
large  dark  eyes  steadily  on  my  half-averted  face,  and  began  her 
story  tiius : 

“ Six  and  twenty  years  ago,  an  old  man — he  was  old  then — 
lived  in  a manufacturing  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  was 
a banker ; but  he  was  also  a political  agent  and  money-lender  ; 
and  so,  without  any  high  social  position,  or  personal  character, 
possessed  consideral)le  influence,  and,  for  an  Irishman,  consid- 
erable wealth.  He  had  married  late,  and  lost  his  wife  early. 
She  had  left  him  two  children — a son — born  shortly  after  their 
marriage — and  a daughter  six  years  younger. 

“ At  the  time  I speak  of  she  was  sixteen,  and,  I believe,  very 
beautiful ; the  pride  of  her  father’s  heart,  who  loved  little  else 
but  his  money  ! but  whose  great  ambition  was  that  his  children 
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should  form  alliances  with  higher  families  than  their  own.  Hush  ! 
I thought  I heard  wheels — no — it  is  nothing  ! Well,  the  girl  was 
carefully  educated  at  a fashionable  school  in  Dublin,  and  she' was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  it  to  preside  over  her  father’s  home,  when 
she  attracted  the  notice  of  a young  man  who  was  visiting  in  the 
town,  and  who  contrived,  in  some  way,  to  establish  a clandestine 
communication  with  her. 

“ He,  too,  was  very  young,  but  he  was  the  only  son  of  an 
English  baron,  and  was  already  betrothed  to  his  cousin,  and  on 
the  point  of  marriage  with  her.  But  the  lady,  though  titled  and 
wealthy,  was  sickly,,  deformed,  and  much  older  than  himself. 
The  Irish  girl  of  sixteen  was  as  fascinating  as  her  rival  was  unat- 
tractive. Her  home  had  as  little  charm  for  her,  as  his  plighted 
bride  had  for  him  ; and  they  tied  together  to  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land, where  they  were  married  by  the  irregular,  but  still  legal, 
rites  of  Gretna  Green.” 

Here  she  paused,  and  then,  still  looking  fixedly  in  my  face, 

“ Those  were  my  parents,  Mary.” 

‘•‘Yours,  Ella!”  I cried  in  astonishment,  “but  I under- 
stood  ” 

“ Never  mind  what  you  understood,  listen  to  the  end  of  my 
story.  Immediately  after  the  marriage,  the  pair  returned  to  Eng- 
land, to  throw  themselves  at  the  father’s  feet  and  ask  for  forgive- 
ness, after  the  prescribed  ordinance  in  such  affairs.  But  they 
were  met  half-way  by  the  father,  who  had  pursued  them  with  very 
different  views.  The  youth — he  wanted  some  weeks  of  coming 
of  age — was  forcibly  taken  back  to  London,  under  strict  super- 
vision ; and  the  girl  was  shipped  off  to  Belfast,  in  charge  of  a 
confidential  agent  of  the  old  Lord’s,  who  had  received  his  direc- 
tions, and  carried  them  out  with  cruel  success. 

“ The  banker  was  assured  that  the  young  couple  had  been  sur- 
prised and  separated — in  London — not  in  Scotland,  where  they 
had  never  gone,  or  intended  to  go  ; and  that  the  father’s  interfer- 
ence had  been  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  lady  to  whom  his  son 
was  on  the  point  of  marriage,  and  to  save  him  from  a dishonour- 
able connection  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poor  girl  was 
persuaded  to  silence  by  the  assurance  that  when  her  lover  came 
of  age,  he  would  be  able  to  claim  her,  and  assert  the  validity  of 
their  marriage,  which  could,  and  would  Be  cancelled  by  his  father 
if  known  in  the  interval.  She  was  too  young  and  ignorant  not 
to  be  easily  duped.” 
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“ But  the  husband  ? ” I asked,  when  Ella  stopped,  and  listened 
again  for  her  expected  friend. 

“ I cannot  tell  you,”  she  answered,  “ what  arguments  were 
used  to  him  ; assuredly  no  appeal  was  spared,  either  to  his  fears 
of  paternal  authority,  to  his  interest,  or  perhaps  even  to  his  honour^ 
as  first  pledged  to  his  cousin.  The  result,  at  any  rate  was,  that 
a few  weeks  after  the  elopement,  his  wedding  with  that  lady 
was  celebrated  with  all  customary  pomp  and  publicity  ; thus  at 
once  putting  an  end  to  any  project  the  banker  might  have  formed, 
for  obtaining  justice  for  his  daughter  when  her  lover  should  come 
of  age. 

“Probably,  however,  he  had  no  such  projects;  he  appears  to 
have  accepted,  without  much  question,  the  statements  made  by 
the  person  with  whom  the  old  Lord  had  sent  him  back  his  child ; 
and  the  more  readily,  from  the  silence  she  herself  maintained. 
Deeply  did  he  feel  the  disgrace,  and  bitterly  did  he  resent  it. 
The  unhappy  girl  was  sent  to  a distant  relative  in  Jersey,  where 
she  was  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  strictly  watched,  until  1 
came  into  the  world.” 

“ I thought  you  were  born  in  Bretagne  ? ” I said  inno- 
cently. 

“ What  does  it  matter,  whether  I was  born  in  Jersey  or  Bre- 
tagne ? Directly  after  my  birth,  I was  placed  at  nurse  in  a 
French  family,  and  my  mother,  for  appearance  sake,  I suppose, 
was  recalled  to  her  father’s  house.  He  made  her  as  thoroughly 
miserable  as  her  conduct  had  made  him,  and  after  a short  period 
of  common  wretchedness,  he  sent  her  away  to  a friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  his — a wealthy  merchant  in  one  of  the  West  Indian 
settlements,  where  she  committed  the  fatal  error  of  a life  full  of 
error — fatal  for  her — still  more  so  for  me.  She  married  ! ” 

“But,”  I said,  “if  she  believed  that  her  first  marriage  was 
legal,  it  was  more  than  an  error,  it  was  a crime  ? ” 

“ Possibly  her  faith  on  that  point  had  been  shaken  by  her 
lover’s  marriage,  of  which,  you  may  be  sure,  her  father  had  taken 
care  to  inform  her.  At  any  rate,  she  was  punished.  She  had 
not  long  been  married,  when  delicate  health  compelled  her  to 
seek  a change  of  climate,  and  her  husband  sent  her  to  Madeira. 
T'here  she  again  met  my  father,  who  had  accompanied  his  dying 
wife  there.  She  had  died  just  before  my  mother’s  arrival.  Mu- 
tual explanations  were  followed  by  reconciliation — and  1 suppose 
they  fell  into  the  old  habit  of  elopement.  A divorce  came  next 
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of  my  mother  from  her  last  husband,  and  they  were  re-married, 
hard  and  fast  this  time.” 

And  Ella  laughed  a scornful,  bitter  laugh,  that  did  not  express 
much  filial  reverence,  or  love. 

“ Oh,  Ella ! ” I cried,  “ how  strange  that  you  should  be  the 

daughter  of  a divorcee,  like ” 

And  I checked  myself  abruptly.  I was  not  at  all  inclined  to 
reciprocate  my  companion’s  family  confidence. 

“ Like  many  others,  you  niay  say,”  she  rejoined,  “but  I am 
coming  now  to  a part  of  my  history  which  is  not  at  all  like  that 
of  many  others,  and  which  is  to  explain  to  you  my  wish  that  you 
should  be  an  unsuspected  witness  of  the  interview  which  is  about 

to  take  place  between  me  and  my  mother-^ ” 

“Your  mother?”  I cried,  springing  to  my  feet  in  a passion 
of  astonishment.  But  before  she  could  reply,  the  footman 
threw  the  door  of  the  outer  drawing-room  wide,  and  announced 
“ Lady  Desborough.” 
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In  my  utter  bewilderment,  I thought  no  more  of  the  purpose 
for  which  Gabrielle  had  brought  me  to  that  retreat.  Quick  as 
light  it  hashed  across  me  that  the  story  she  had  just  been  telling 
me,  and  which  Lady  Desborough’s  arrival  had  interrupted,  was 
that  of  my  mother,  as  well  as  her’s.  She  was,  then,  my  sister. 
I had  found  a sister  and  a mother.  Decidedly  I had  become 
rich  in  relatives.  But  whether  my  wealth  would  increase  my 
happiness  was  more  than  doubtful.  Involuntarily  I shrank  back 
behind  the  curtains  that  screenec^^ie,  as  Ella  passed  slowly  from 
beneath  them,  and  awaited  I.ady  Desborough’s  approach ; while 
trembling  all  over,  I eagerly  gazed  on  her,  as  I cowered  out  of 
her  sight  in  my  recess.  But  she  never  glanced  towards  the 
window.  She  evidently  saw  only  her  child,  and  Ella  had  placed 
herself  in  such  a position,  that  her  mother  was  partly  turned  away 
from  where  I lay  hid,  though  I had  a full  view  of  her  face  and 
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figure  in  a large  pier  glass  opposite.  She  was  taller  than  Ella, 
whom  she  singularly  resembled,  except  that  her  countenance  had 
a softer  expression.  She  had,  too,  more  of  distinction  in  her  air 
and  manner,  with  an  equal  grace  of  form.  She  was  elegantly, 
but  very  simply  dressed,  and  the  dignified  charm  of  a beauty  that 
had  but  just  begun  to  wane,  was  not  lost  by  any  frivolous  pre- 
tension to  a long  vanished  youth. 

Yes,  I well  remembered  as  I looked  at  her,  the  features  of  the 
portrait  that  my  grandfather  had  attempted  to  destroy,  and  which 
Ella  had  trampled  on.  But  why  had  she  called  the  original  her 
greatest  enemy  ? Lady  Desborough  had  paused  a moment  or 
two  in  the  outer  drawing-room,  either  to  summon  up  self-posses- 
sion, or  in  the  expectation  that  Ella  would  join  her  there.  She 
now  came  in,  and  Hinging  back  her  veil,  advanced  hurriedly 
towards  her  daughter,  with  both  hands  eagerly  extended,  as  she 
murmured  in  a voice  faint  with  emotion. 

“ My  Gabrielle  ! at  last — at  last  ! ” 

But  Ella,  who  had  stood  perfectly  unmoved,  as  her  visitor 
approached  her,  now  drew  back  with  a profound  curtsey,  and 
silently  waved  her  to  a seat  facing  her,  and  close  to  the  window 
in  which  I was.  Almost  mechanically  as  it  seemed,  the  lady 
obeyed  the  gesture,  merely  casting  on  the  girl  one  look  of  sad 
reproach,  and  a silence  followed  which  was  broken  by  Ella  in  her 
coldest  tone. 

“Your  ladyship  has  received  my  letter,  I presume,  though 
you  have  not  condescended  to  reply  to  it  ?” 

“ 1 am  here  to  answer  it  in  person,  for  I.,ord  Desborough  and 
myself,  Gabrielle,”  answered  the  mother  gently,  “ but  oh,  my 
child  ! my  child ! I did  not  look  for  such  a reception.  It  is  a 
sad,  a very  sad  realisation  of  the  hope  I have  cherished  day  and 
night  since  1 was  robbed  of  you  long  years  ago.” 

“ VVe  had  better  put  aside  all  considerations  of  mere  senti- 
ment, madam,”  answered  Ella,  still  coldly,  “ they  come  with  a 
bad  grace  from  one  who  has  abandoned  and  disgraced  the  child 
she  professes  to  love.  You  will  never,  I trust,  have  reason  to 
accuse  me  of  want  of  respect  towards  my  father,  or  you ; but 
before  you  can  lay  claim  to  my  filial  affection,  you  must  give  me 
the  proof  I have  asked  you  for — of  parental  love — nay,  of  jus- 
tice.” 

Lady  Desborough  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

“ It  cannot  be,  Gabrielle  ; nothing  you  have  said,  or  can  say,' 
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will  have  the  least  effect  upon  Lord  Desborough.  It  can  never 
be.” 

“ Let  us  clearly  understand  each  other,”  said  Ella ; and  she 
spoke  slowly  and  distinctly,  with  the  evident  design  of  fixing  my 
attention  on  her  words.  “ Lord  Desborough,  I think,  does  not 
seek  to  dispute  the  fact  that  I am  his  daughter  ? ” 

A deep  flush  rose  to  the  mother's  brow,  but  she  made  no  an- 
swer. 

“ That  is,  he  has  tacitly  acknowledged  it  in  a correspondence 
which  he  held  with  my  grandfather,  shortly  after  your  second  mar- 
riage with  him,  and  which  correspondence  is  new  in  my  hands, 
as  I wrote  to  you.  But  he  persists  in  his  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  irregular,  but  legal  union,  to  which  I owe  my  birth.” 

Lady  Desborough  only  repeated  her  former  gesture,  and  the 
same  melancholy  words, 

‘‘It  can  never  be,  Gabrielle  ! ” 

“I  can  understand,”  continued  Ella,  “that  my  father’s  tender- 
ness for  a daughter  whom  he  has  never  seen,  cannot  weigh  in 
the  balance  with  the  usurped  rights  of  a son  of  whom  he  is  proud 
— especially  as  justice  to  me  would  involve  the  rather  awkward 
confession  of  a wrong  both  to  that  son’s  mother  and  to  you. 
But  1 cannot  see  why  you  should  make  yourself  a party  to  the 
injury  done  to  your  own  child,  for  the  sake  of  the  child  of  the 
woman  who  supplanted  you.”  ‘ 

“Blame  me,  Gabrielle,  as  you  will,”  said  Lady  Desborough, 
earnestly,  “ but  do  not  accuse  your  father.  He  has  been  assured, 
and  believed,  that  I was  drowned  in  the  vessel  that  was  lost  on 
its  way  to  Belfast ; the  person  who  escorted  me,  pretended  to 
have  sailed  with  me  in  that  ship,  and  to  have  nearly  perished 
himself  in  the  vain  effort  to  rescue  me  in  the  shipwreck  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  few  survivors — although,  in  fact,  we  had  sailed 
some  days  earlier.  The  wrong  he  did  me  in  marrying  his  cousin 
was  at  least  an  unconscious  one.” 

“ Still,”  rejoined  Ella,  with  an  emphasis  which  I fancied  was 
meant  for  me  ; “ you  admit  that  it  was  a wrong  ? Why  then 
should  you  condone  it  by  consenting  to  uphold  Mr.  Folliott’s 
interests  against  mine  ? ” 

“ Alas,  Gabrielle,  did  I not  condone  it,  as  you  say,  by  my 
rash  and  sinful  union  with  another  ? on  whom  I revenged  tenfold, 
the  wrong  done  me,  of  which  he  was  guiltless.” 

“ In  truth,”  said  Ella,  insolently,  “ the  general  confusion  seems 
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to  have  been  caused  entirely  by  over-marriage.  If  my  father  had 
not  married  Lady  Anne  Townsend  in  such  a hurry,  and  if  you 
had  not  married  Captain  St.  Felix,  i^erhaps  things  would  have 
righted  themselves  in  time.  But  as  I was  no  party  to  these  mis- 
takes, so  I will  not  be  ' a sufferer  by  them.  Once  more.  Lady 
Desborough,  and  for  the  last  time,  I demand  from  my  father  and 
you,  the  acknowledgment  of  that  secret  marriage,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  me — the  daughter  born  of  it — or  I will  take  immediate 
measures  to  force  it  from  you.” 

^ “You  could  not  be  so  cruel,  Gabrielle!”  cried  the  unhappy 
mother,  turning  imploring  eyes  on  the  girl’s  white  inexorable 
face. 

“ Believe  me,  you  would  be  no  gainer  ; you  would  not  even 
have  the  excuse  of  wishing  to  restore  your  mother’s  fame.  Alas  ! 
you  would  but  drag  it  afresh  through  the  mire  of  old  scandals, 
sleeping  now  in  the  graves  of  those  who  most  suffered  by  them.” 

“ You  ask  what  should  I gain  ? ” said  Ella.  “ I should  gain 
my  rightful  rank,  as  the  Honourable  Gabrielle  Folliott,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  peer,  not  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  a wretched 
Irish  usurer.” 

Strangely  enough  this  uncivil  allusion  to  her  relatives  seemed  to 
sting  Lady  Desborough  more  than  the  taunts  that  had  been  aimed 
at  herself.  She  answered  with  more  bitterness  than  she  had  as 
yet  displayed  : 

“ The  blood  of  the  usurer  in  your  veins,  Gabrielle,  will  still  be 
remembered  against  you  ; and  it  will  be  said  by  those  you  will 
have  ruined  that  your  selfishness  may  be  traced  to  that.” 

Ella  saw  she  had  made  a false  move,  and  she  hastened  to  re- 
pair it. 

“ Mother,”  she  murmured,  with  a sudden  softness  in  her  look 
and  voice,  which  altered  her  so  entirely  that  her  mother  gazed  at 
her  in  surprise  ; “ mother,  let  them  say  what  they  will,  since 
thus,  and  thus  only,  I can  win  the  hand  of  the  man  I love.” 

Lady  Desborough  gave  a moan  that  was  almost  a cry. 

“ Is  it  so  ? Ah,  my  poor  child  ! then  God  help  us  all  ! ” 

God  help  us  all,  indeed  ! I repeated  inwardly,  if  love  is  what 
these  unhappy  women  believe  it  to  be.  A selfish,  ungovernable 
passion,  to  which  may  be  sacrificed  all  noble  self-control,  self- 
respect  and  purity.  All  the  righteous  claims  of  others,  all  their 
happiness,  all  their  trust ; all  truth,  honour,  and  innocence. 

But  my  own  heart  gave  the  lie  to  this  grovelling  semblance  of 
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a holy  impulse.  Surely  love  that  is  truly  love  must  elevate  and 
not  degrade  ; may  consecrate  the  life  it  may  not  gladden  ? And 
I prayed  that  it  might  be  so  with  me  ; and  even  amid  the  stormy 
whirl  of  the  tempest  of  passion  I was  sorrowfully  witnessing,  my 
soul  was  calmed  and  strengthened  as  I lifted  up  my  own  love  to 
Heaven  in  prayer. 

“ You  yield  then,  mother  ? ” and  Ella  went  up  to  Lady  Des- 
borough,  and  bent  caressingly  over  her.  ‘‘  If  you  will  acknowledge 
me  all  the  rest  wall  follow — my  father  cannot  withstand  us 
both.”  ' ^ 

“ Tell  me  who  it  is  you  love,  Gabrielle  ?” 

And  the  girl  bent  lower,  and  whispered — I well  knew  what 
name  ! 

The  effect  of  the  avowal  must  have  been  different  from  what 
she  suspected,  for  there  w^as  positive  disgust  in  Lady  Desborough’s 
expression,  as  she  heard  it. 

“ That  man  ? Gabrielle  ! You  would  ruin  your  brother — alien- 
ate Lord  Desborough,  and  disgrace  me  for  a man  like  that.” 

“ If  you  know  anything  against  him,”  replied  Ella,  with  more 
than  her  former  frigid  haughtiness,  “ you  are  possessed  of  infor- 
mation which  is  shared  by  no  one  else.” 

Lady  Desborough  said, 

“ Believe  me,  Gabrielle,  I have  taken  pains  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a man  wdiose  guest  I find  you.  He  is 
suspected  of  being  a coward ; he  is  knowm  to  be  a bully.  He 
gamed  and  drank,  during  his  brother’s  lifetime,  who  was  more 
profligate  than  himself ; but  since  he  succeeded  to  the  title  he  has 
done  his  utmost  to  conceal  those  vices,  with  a hope — it  is  said — 
of  repairing  his  fortunes  by  a w^ealthy  marriage.  He  has  suf- 
ficient breeding  to  hide  a native  coarseness  ; sutficient  cunning 
to  veil  a low  intellect.  There  is  nothing  in  him  but  his  personal 
beauty  to  attract  any  girl’s  love  ! ” 

•‘It  is  evident,”  remarked  Ella,  “that  we  are  not  likely  to 
agree  in  our  estimate  of  Sir  Locksley’s  character,  so  we  will  not 
discuss  it  further.  You  are  certainly  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
he  wishes  to  marry  for  money,  or  that  he  needs  to  do  so.  But 
he  insists  on  family  connection  with  his  wife,  and  the  stain  of  my 
birth  is  all  that  prevents  him  from  making  me  the  mistress  of 
Forest  Court.” 

“And  the  most  unhappy  wife  on  earth,”  rejoined  Lady  Des- 
borough. “ If  this  is  so,  Gabrielle,  my  child,  you  have  given  me 
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at  least  one  great  consolation  for  the  pain  of  disappointing 
you.” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  you  still  refuse  to  own  your  Scotch  mar- 
riage ? ” 

The  mother  silently  made  a gesture  of  affirmation,  and  Ella 
turned  away. 

“Then 'our  conference  is  ended.  Your  Ladyship  has  been 
warned,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  act.” 

Lady  Desborough  rose,  in  an  absent  kind  of  way,  and  looked 
tjioughtfully  at  the  S])eaker. 

“ What  do  you  intend  to  do,  Gabrielle  ! ” 

“I  intend,”  she  answered  resolutely,  “ to  send  to  the  public 
prints  a statement  of  my  claims.  Lord  Desborough  may  charge 
me  with  libel;  but  the  subject  will  at  least  be  openly  investi- 
gated.” 

(And  this,  thought  I,  is  my  sister !) 

The  pensive  look  had  disappeared  from  Lady  Desborough’s 
face,  but  her  dark  eyes  were  intensely  sad,  as  she  fixed  them  on 
the  menacing  ones  of  her  child. 

“ 1 can,  at  least,  save  your  father  that  disgrace,  Ella — even  by 
taking  one  more  on  myself.  My  child  ! I have  deceived  you  ! 
The  whole  story  of  that  marriage  was  a fabrication  of  my  own. 
We  never  reached  Scotland.” - 

“ I shall  ascertain  that  by  and  by,”  said  Ella,  coolly. 

“ You  doubt  me  ? Reflect  one  moment.  Had  you  not  been 
eager  to  credit  that  story,  the  improbabilities  arid  inconsistencies 
in  it  would  sooner  have  occurred  to  you.  Would  my  father  have 
accepted,  without  question,  the  assertion  of  a stranger  that  I had 
never  reached  Gretna?  Or  would  any  one  have  persuaded  me  to 
conceal  my  marriage,  and  to  persist  in  that  concealment,  against 
your  interests  as  well  as  my  own  ? Would  my  husband  have 
been  deceived  by  a fictitious  shipwreck  ? or  have  married  only 
six  weeks  later — without  first  obtaining  a proof  that  he  was  free 
to  do  so  ? Gabrielle  ! Gabrielle  ! where  was  your  natural  sagacity, 
when  you  were  so  easily  duped  by  a romance,  hastily  invented  to 
excuse  myself  a little  in  your  eyes?” 

(“And  this,”  said  I,  “is  my  mother  !”) 

While  she  had  been  speaking  Ella’s  colour  had  varied  rapidly, 
from  the  deepest  crimson^  to  the  deadliest  white.  She  looked 
positively  ghastly,  as  she  asked. 

“ Will  yon' swear,  that  you  lied  to  me  ? ” 
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“ I will — most  solemnly.” 

And  your  motive  ? ” 

“ Ah,  Gabrielle  ! — is  it  so  hard  to  guess  ? The  contempt  of 
one’s  child  is  bitter  ; and  I loved  you  so  ! ” 

“And  I,”  said  Ella,  between  her  clenched  teeth,  “ I haie  you  ; 
I despise  you — as  such  women  as  you  are  despised  ! ” 

(Oh  ! how  dared  she  say  that ! ) 

My  time  had  surely  come  at  last  ? The  miserable  mother  had 
crouched  beneath  the  tempest  that  broke  over  her,  and  stood 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece  ; one  hand  hid  her  face,  the  other 
hung  listlessly  by  her  side;  I stole  softly  from  my  place  of  con- 
cealment, and  going  up  to  her,  I took  the  drooping  hand  in  mine, 
whispering  soothingly. 

“ Poor  mother  ! ” 

She  started  at  the  touch,  looked  at  me  in  a wild  way,  and  then 
turned  upon  Ella,  roused  at  last  to  angry  remonstrance. 

“ Who  is  this,  Gabrielle  ? You  have  posted  a spy  on  me  it 
seems.  Shame,  shame  on  you  ! that  even  you  could  be  guilty 
of  a treachery  so  base,  so  unwomanly  ! ” 

“ I protest,  Mary,”  said  Ella,  with  her  joyless  laugh.  “ I had 
•completely  forgotten  that  you  were  in  the  room  ! ” 

Then  to  Lady  Desborough. 

“ Do  not  distress  yourself.  Madam ; this  young  lady  may  be 
fully  trusted,  and  our  family  secrets  may  almost  in  a sense  be 
called  hers  too.” 

“ Mother  ! ” I repeated.  Not  another  word  could  I utter,  and 
that  one  almost  choked  me. 

“ Who  are  you  ? What  do  you  mean  ! ” said  the  lady. 

Ella  laughed  again. 

“Your  ladyship  should  take  the  good  the  gods  provide  you, 
without  too  much  questioning.  You  have  a dutiful  child,  I am 
sure,  in  Mary  ! It  is  hot  everyone  who  shows  so  much  eagerness 
to  claim  a prenatal  stepmother  ! ” 

I dropped  Lady  Desborough’ s hand,  and  drew  back. 

“ Yes,”  continued  Miss  Delmar,  “ this  young  girl  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  your  hirst  husband.  Captain  St.  Eelix,  by  the  lady  who  con- 
soled him  for  your  desertion.  Will  you  still  claim  my  mother  for 
your  own,  Mary  ? If  you  insist  on  it,  we  may  easily  come  to 
some  arrangement,  you  know.” 

I turned  to  Lady  Desborough. 

“ h'orgive  me,  Madam,”  I said.  “ Miss  Delmar  can  explain  to 
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you  the  error  into  which  I have  been  led,  by  my  ignorance  of  my 
family  history.  Indeed,  I had  no  intention  of  surprising  domestic 
secrets  in  which  I have  no  interest.” 

While  I spoke  she  gazed  fixedly  at  me. 

“And  this,”  she  said,  “is  Captain  St.  Felix’s  daughter?  I 
never  heard  of  him  after  we  parted,  except  a few  years  later,  that 
he  was  dead.  Child,  you  are  like  your  father,  you  have  his  frank 
and  loyal  expression.  My  reputation — what  there  is  of  it — is  in 
your  hands,  but  I feel  that  you  are  to  be  trusted.  As  for  you, 
Gabrielle — ” 

But  I had  had  more  than  enough  of  the  interview,  and  I hurri- 
edly left  the  room,  without  further  leave-taking,  and  locked  myself 
into  my  own  apartment,  where  I knelt  down,  and  thanked  God, 
thanked  him  from  the  fullness  of  an  overflowing  heart — for  my 
sweet  mother  in  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  XXVHI. 

AN  EXPLANATION  UNSOUGHT. 

The  next  morning  was  so  bright  and  sunny,  that  I prevailed 
upon  Bertie,  without  much  ’difficulty,  to  connive  at  my  escape 
from  prison — for  such  my  apartments  now  seemed  to  me ; and  at 
noon,  when  the  sun  was  at  its  warmest,  1 suffered  her  to  wrap  me 
up  as'  voluminously  as  if  I were  meditating  a trip  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  leaning  on  her  arm,  we  crept  down  the  back  stair- 
case, and  through  the  housekeeper’s  room,  to  the  sheltered, 
walled  garden  on  which  it  opened. 

“ Certainly,”  Bertha  said,  as  she  looked  at  me,  “ Dr.  Willis 
has  made  a mistake  in  shutting  you  up  so  long — you  look  so  dif- 
ferent since  you  came  out,  though  indeed,  you  looked  wonder- 
fully better  when  you  first  got  up  this  morning  ; so  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  doctor  was  right,  and — Ah  ! here  comes  Captain  Brance- 
peth,  with  a letter  in  his  hand — is  it  for  me.  Captain  Brance- 
peth  ? ” 

“ It  is  for  the  invalid  who  is  playing  truant,”  he  answered,  as 
he  came  up. 

So  saying  he  followed  Bertha,  who  was  already  at  some  distance 
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searching  for  wild  hyacinths  under  a clump  of  hawthorn  bushes, 
and  I opened  my  letter,  which  was  a reply  to  the  one  I had  sent 
to  Mr.  Curling  more  than  a week  ago.  Here  it  is. 

Aprils  i8i8. 

“ My  Dear  Miss  St.  Felix, 

“ On  my  return  from  Glasgow  this  evening  I found 
your  letter  of  the  — th  awaiting  me.  In  reply,  I regret  that  I 
can  give  you  little  information  respecting  your  family  connections 
on  your  mother’s  side.  Captain  St.  Felix  was  unfortunate  in  his 
' first  marriage  ; and  after  its  dissolution  he  mai  ried  a lady  who,  I 
believe  was  an  orphan,  and  without  fortune,  or  near  relatives  in 
the  colony.  But  1 have  heard  your  grandfather  say  that  she  was 
quite  her  husband’s  equal  in  birth  and  breeding — that  she  had 
virtue,  beauty  and  youth,  and  the  union  though  brief,  was  a 
happy  one.  She  died  in  giving  birth’  to  you,  her  first  child — and 
this  is  all  I can  tell  you  of  her. 

“ I remain, 

“ Dear  Miss  St.  Felix, 

“ Your’s  very  faithfully, 

“ Henry  J.  Curling. 

“ P.  S. — Your  mother’s  maiden  name,  as  I presume  you  know, 
was  Mary  Frances  Clementson  ? ” 

Oh,  Jenny,  what  it  is  to  be  ignorant  and  unpractical.  If  I had 
but  thought  of  writing  to  Mr.  Curling  at  once,  how  would  those 
magical  words,  “Your  father’s  first  marriage,”  have  lightened  my 
heart  of  the  weight  of  anguish  which  has  burdened  it  so  heavily 
for  weeks  ! I should  have  been  spared,  too,  that  wretched  secret 
of  Ella’s  parentage,  for  I never  should  have  remained  one 
moment  within  hearing  of  her  conversation  with  her  mother,  if  I 
had  not  been  kept  there  by  the  dreadful  fascination  of  a belief 
that  she  was  also  mme.  . Ah,  well,  it  is  over  at  last.  I can 
measure  the  extent  of  my  past  suffering  by  the  exquisite  sense 
of  relief  that  I feel  now. 

I dropped  the  letter  on  my  lap,  and  looked  towards  my  com- 
panions. Bertha  was  still  busy  among  her  hyacinths,  but  Cap- 
tain Brancepeth,  perceiving  that  I had  done  reading,  left  her  and 
came  back  to  me. 

“ What  bright  eyes  ! ” he  said,  smiling,  “ and  what  delicate  pink 
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roses  are  blooming  again  ! Is  it  all  from  the  fresh  air,  Miss  St. 
Felix — or  is  there  some  kind  of  healthful  influence  in  that  letter 
I was  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  you  ? ” 

1 held  it  out  to  him.  ^ ' 

“ Read  it,”  I said,  impulsively. 

He  looked  surprised,  and  hesitated. 

“You  really  wish  me  to  read  it?  remember,”  (smiling  archly) 
“ you  refused  me  your  confidence  not  long  ago.”  ' • 

“ But  I can  give  it  you  now.  Read  that  letter  and  you  will 
understand  why  I could  not  give  it  you  then.” 

He  took  the  letter  that  I pressed  upon  him,  and  I watched  his 
countenance  as  he  read  it.  It  was  grave,  but  there  was  no  sur- 
prise in  it. 

“ Well  ? ” he  asked,  as  he  gave  it  me  back,  “what  can  I un- 
derstand from  this  simple  letter  of  your  lawyer — or  banker,  or 
guardian  is  he  ? ” 

I grew  scarlet.  What  if,  after  all,  he  had  never  known  or 
cared,  about  my  father’s  connection  with  Lady  Desborough  ? 
What  would  he  think  of  me  for  thus  strangely  obtruding  on  his 
notice,  my  private  family  affairs  ? However,  clearly,  some  ex- 
planation was  requii-ed,  so  I blurted  it  forth  without  any  circum- 
locution. 

“ 1 have  supposed — I did  not  know  that  my  father  was  twice 
married.  I believed  myself  the  daughter  of  his  first  wife.” 

“ My  poor  child  I ” he  said  pityingly,  “ are  you  so  friendless 
that  you  have  not  retained  any  trace  of  your  earlier  home  rela- 
tions ? ” 

“ It  is  not  so  strange,”  I answered,  when  you  remember  that 
I came  quite  a little  foreigner  to  my  grandfather’s  care.  He  was 
not  likely  to  speak  to  me  of  my  motlier,  whom  he  had  never 
known ; and  after  his  death,  I was  altogether  without  relations 
on  either  side.” 

“ But  how  then,  did  you  hear  anything  about  your  father’s  first 
wife  ? ” 

The  question  was  embarrassing  enough,  although  I ought  in 
reason  to  have  expected  it.  1 looked  down  and  faltered 
out — 

“ I saw  some  old  newspapers  in  the  South  Gallery,  and  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  my  father’s  name  in  them.” 

Captain  Brancepeth  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ The  way  of  young  ladies,  I am  told  ; always  inquisitive  about 
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things  which  they  ought  not  to  concern  themselves  in.  I was 
too  late  in  destroying  that  paper  it  appears.” 

“Ah  ! then  you  did  see  it  ? ” 

“ I did.” 

“And  you? — did  you  too  believe  that — that — she  was  my 
mother  ? ” 

“ For  a time  I did.” 

“ For  how^long  a time  ? ” 

“ Until,  by  a comparison  of  dates,  I ascertained  that  your 
father’s  first  marriage  was  dissolved  five  years  before  your 
birth.” 

“ Five  years  ? You  could  have  known  from  the  first  that  I 
could  not  have  any  interest  in  an  event  that  happened  so  long 
before  I could  have  existed.  I never  looked  at  the  date  of  the 
paper.” 

“ Nay,”  he  answered,  smiling.  “ I am  no  good  judge  of  a 
young  lady’s  age,  and  I have  always  been  warned  against  being 
too  credulous  of  her  own  account  of  it.” 

“Warned?”  I repeated  angrily.  “Yes,  by  such  men  as  Sir 
Locksley,  I suppose.  Do  I look  so  dreadfully  old.?  ” 

“ Perhaps,”  he  answered,  apologetically,  “ it  was  the  extreme 
youthfulness  of  Miss  Vanston’s  appearance,  whose  age  and  yours 
were  said^to  be  the  same,  that  made  it  seem  possible  that  there 

might  be  a little  mistake ” * 

“ A little  mistake  ? Of  five  years  ? and  as  if  I would  tell  such 
a falsehood  for  such  an  end  ! ” 

“ You  would  tell  a falsehood  for  some  end  then  ? ” 

“ Indeed  I would  not,  and  never  did.” 

“ But  this  was  rather  an  implied  falsehood  ; would  you  not  be 
guilty  even  of  that  ? ” 

“ No  never  ! ” 1 began,  impetuously ; and  then,  as  his  clear 
eyes  dwelt  steadily  on  mine,  they  seemed  as  it  were,  to  fish  up 
from  my  inner  consciousness  that  connivance  at  Ella’s  lie  about 
Moustache  and  the  letter,  and  that  implied  slander  of  Ella  her- 
self, which  had  almost  faded  from  my  memory,  and  over  which, 
alas ! my  conscience  had  fallen  asleep  ! 

So  1 hastily  changed  the  subject. 

“ You  have  not  told  me  how  you  found  out  that  I was  not  fal- 
sifying dates  as  regarded  myself  ? ” 

“ 1 learnt  it  from  yourself.” 

“ I do  not  understand  you.” 
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“ Do  you  remember  telling  me  of  the  incident  of  your  escape 
from  the  ‘ Medea  ’ ? ” 

“ Of  my  rescue  by  you,  for  which  I have  never  thanked  you.” 

“You  may  thank  me,”  he  said,  laughing,  “when  I thank  you 
for  proving  to  me  how  very  unlike  your  deliverer  was,  or  is,  to 
him  ‘ your  fancy  painted  ; ’ when  1 learnt  from  you  who  it  was 
whom  I had  had  the  happiness  of  saving,  I knew  at  once  that 
I>ady  Desborough  could  not  be  your  mother  ; for  you  were  a 
mere  baby,  and  the  date  of  that  paper  was  ten  years  earlier.” 

I was  silent,  and  meditated  for  a little  while.  Then  I asked 
suddenly, 

“ VVdien  did  you  meet  with  that  wretched  print?  ” 

“ Before  you  came  to  stay  at  Forest  Court.” 

“ Why  did  you  not  tear  it  to  bits  ? ” 

“It  was  not  mine  to  tear.  1 asked  Lady  Waldron  for  permis- 
sion to  take*  those  papers,  when  1 feared,  from  your  occasional 
trips  to  the  lumber-room,  that  they  might  meet  your  eye  ; and  I 
destroyed  them.  But  the  mischief  was  done,  it  seems.” 

“ One  more  question.  Did  any  one  beside  you  see  them  ? ” 

“No  one.  1 am  certain  of  that.  The  mare’s  nest  was  a dis- 
covery of  yours  and  mine  only — unless,  indeed,  you  shared  it 
with  our  blind  friend  ? ” 

“ 1 did  ; and  it  was  he  who  advised  me  to  write  to  Mr.  Curling, 
but — and  here  1 paused  and  floundered,  for  by  telling  how  1 
had  discovered  my  own  and  M.  de  Montreuil’s  error,  I should  be 
betraying  Lady  Desborough’s  secret.  Fortunately,  at  that  crisis 
Bertha  rejoined  us. 

“ You  have  sat  out  quite  long  enough,  Mary  ; I shall  take  you 
in  at  once.” 

And  I rose  immediately,  and  took  Captain  Brancepeth’s  offered 
arm. 

“ Not  that  way,  please,  we  came  through  the  fruit  garden,  we 
must  go  back  the  same  way,”  said  Bertie,  “for  I left  the  key 
outside.” 

“ As  if  the  gardener  would  not  see  to  that.  But  that  is  Bertie 
all  over.  Captain  Brancepeth;  if  she  takes  on  herself  the  most 
trifling  duty,  she  will  fulfil  it  to  the  uttermost.” 

“ It  is  only  trifling  duties  that  I have  to  perform,”  answered 
Bertie,  simply. 

“ is  duty  trifling ?”  asked  my  companion.  “If  you  had 
served  on  board  a man-of-war,  Miss  St.  Felix,  you  would  know 
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the  answer  to  that  question.  Ah,  see  there  is  Lady  Waldron,  with 
Judson  in  the  housekeepers  room.” 

And  her  Ladyship’s  voice  was  audible  enough. 

“ I always  said,  Judson,  that  boy  is  no  good,  he  may  do  for  a 
stable-helper,  but  there  is  no  making  of  a house-servant  in 

him,  an  idle,  dirty Oh,  Mary,  and  Bertie,  my  dears  ! I was 

getting  anxious  about,  you,  yo^i  should  not  have  been  out  so 
long.  Sit  down,  girls,  you  are  not  disturbing  me  at  all.  Captain 
Brancepeth,  does  not  Mary  look  blooming  to-day  ? In  another 
month  she  will  be  quite  recovered,  and  Mrs.  Shelden  will  be  try- 
ing to  rob  us  other.” 

“That  reminds  me,”  said  the  Captain,  “that  I have  a message 
for  Miss  St.  P'elix  from  Miss  Shelden.  She  desires  that  you  and 
Miss  Vanston  prepare  to  leave  Forest  Court  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, when  she  will  send  a post-chaise  from  the  Raven,  to  bring 
you  both  back  to  Ashfield.  She  thinks  the  change,  even  though 
it  be  for  the  worse,  will  be  good  for  the  invalid.” 

“ For  the  convalescent,  you  mean,  if  you  please.  Indeed, 
dear  Lady  Waldron,  I have  been  a trouble  to  you  long  enough, 
and  1 shall  obey  Selina’s  orders  at  once.” 

Lady  Waldron  was  beginning  to  protest  against  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  recall — the  short  notice,  &c.,  when  Sir  Locksley  came 
clanking  noisily  into  the  room. 

“ Young  ladies,  your  most  obedient.  Judson,  you  are  called 
for  in  the  stable-yard.  That  fool  of  a lad,  your  new  page,  was 
playing  with  the  dogs  when  he  ought  to  have  been  cleaning  the 
plate  ; and  ‘ Vixen  ’ has  bit  him.  He  is  roaring  like  a young 
bull  for  Friar’s  Balsam,  or  some  mess.  Run  and  bind  him  up 
and  thrash  him  well.” 

With  these  contradictory  orders,  Judson  departed  ; and  Lady 
Waldron  called  on  her  stepson  to  join  her  in  lamenting  over  my 
resolution  to  leave  Forest  Court. 

“ Going  on  Thursday  ? ” he  said,  “ Won’t  it  do  as  well  a day  or 
two  later  ? On  Thursday  the  hounds  meet  at  Goff’s  Oak.  I 
was  in  hopes,  Miss  St.  Felix,  that  you  would  honor  us  by  coming 
to  see  them  throw  off — if  you  are  well  enough.  The  drive  will 
do  you  good — and  you  have  never  once  attended  our  meets.” 

I declined  this  invitation,  pleading  Selina’s  wish  for  our  re- 
turn. But  Sir  Locksley  was  determined  to  gain  his  point. 

1 looked  at  Captain  Brancepeth,  and  hesitated,  for  he  did  not 
return  the  glance. 
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Do,  Miss  St.  Felix,”  urged  the  Baronet.  It  is  the  last  meet 
of  the  season,  and  there  will  be  a full  field — and  jdenty  of  ladies 
at  the  cover-side  too.  You  need  not  stay  a moment  longer  than 
you  like.  Those  who  know  you  will  come  up  to  you  and  con- 
gratulate you  ; and  everybody  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  it  will 
be  a gay  sight,  and  you  will  enjoy  it  after  having  been  cooped  up 
so  long.” 

Once  more  I looked  wistfully  at  Captain  Brancepeth ; and  this 
time  he  met  my  eyes  with  a smile. 

“ Would  you  like  to  go  ? ” 

“ Oh  yes — if  Selina  would  not  be  annoyed.” 

“ It  will  only  make  one  day’s  difference  to  her,”  rejoined  Sir 
Lock  si  ey.  (He  was  quite  as  eager  to  get  rid  of  me  as  I was  to 
leave  him.)  “ So  it  is  settled,  is  it  not?  If  it  is  as  fine  as  it  is 
to-day,  you  shall  have  Lady  Waldron’s  pony  carriage,  and  Miss 
Delmar  will  drive  you ” 

“ That  she  certainly  shall  not ! ” I cried,  with  such  vivacity 
that  Lady  Waldron  looked  surprised.  Captain  Brancejjeth  amused, 
and  Sir  Locksley  disconcerted.  “No!”  I added,  “Bertie  shall 
drive  me,  please — the  ponies  are  very  quiet,  and  she  drives  the 
Beauchamps’  pony-chaise  sometimes.” 

“As  )^ou  like,”  said  Sir  I^ocksley.  ‘‘  But  it  is  a promise.  Miss 
St.  Felix,  is  it  not  ? Honour  bright,  you  know?” 

It  was  pert  of  me,  doubtless,  but  I could  not  suppress  the’ 
taunting  rejoinder. 

“ By  all  means.  Sir  Locksley,  keep  honour  bright.  I will  not 
fail  you.”  • ✓ 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  without  reply,  and  left  us. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BETRAYAL. 

Jenny,  this  Forest  Court  is  an  awsome  dwelling  ! The  at- 
mosphere in  it  is  surcharged  with  an  electricity  of  secret  vice  and 
treachery  that  may  burst  at  any  hour  in  tempest  on  our  heads  ! 
] fear — 1 fear — that  a storm  is  impending  now.  I wish  I were 
safe  back  with  Bertie,  in  the  serene  security  of  her  innocent 
home.  One  comfort  is,  that  Gabrielle  does  not  return  there.  ^ In 
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a note  to  Bertha,  Selina  says  that  her  engagements  with  Miss 
Dehnar  are  terminated  by  “ mutual  consent,”  and  that  her  boxes 
and  gimcracks  have  been  forwarded  to  the  care  of  a friend  of  the 
young  lady’s  in  London,  to  whose  house  she  intends  going  when 
she  leaves  Forest  Court.  And  leave  Forest  Court  she  must  ! as 
you  will  see  when  I have  told  you  what  has  just  occurred  there. 
I only  hope  and  pray  that  she  may  depart  in  peace. 

Bertha  and  I dined  together  yesterday  in  my  own  room,  as  we 
had  arranged,  and  intended  to  have  spent  the  evening  quietly — 
I lying  on  the  sofa  combing  Moustache’s  long  ears, ^ while  she 
read  aloud  to  me  Coleridge’s  “Ancient  Mariner.” 

But  the  wild,  weird  story  was  not  suited  to  Bertha’s  gentle 
monotone.  I was  waxing  impatient  of  her  style  of  reading,  and 
thinking,  how  differently  Captain  Brancepeth  would  have  ren- 
dered it,  when  a message  came  from  Lady  Waldron,  requesting 
Miss  Vanston  to  join  her  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Bertha  quietly  laid  aside  her  book,  went  into  her  own  apart- 
ment, and  returned  in  a few  moments  in  the  simplest,  but  fresh- 
est of  evening  dresses,  with  just  a blue  ribbon  in  her  fair  hair. 
If  / had  been  in  her  place,  I should  have  spent  four  times  longer 
in  prances  and  twirls  between  the  toilet-table  and  the  cheval- 
glass.  I went  to  bed  before  she  came  back,  and  hearing  her  in 
her  own  room,  1 called  to -her  to  come  and  tell  me  what  was 
going  on  in  the  state  apartments. 

“ Nothing  more  than  usual,”  she  answered. 

And  I turned  on  my  unwounded  side,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  I was  busy  in  folding  up  and  putting  away 
various  items,  preparatory  to  the  final  packing  up  of  my  effects, 
and  Bertha  was  assisting  me  ; when  a knock  came  at  the  door, 
and  Willie  Gillespie  peeped  in  with  a pleading  face. 

When  I looked  up,  smiling,  into  the  youth’s  face,  I was  struck 
by  its  unusual  gravity  ; and  it  evidently  alarmed  Bertha,  for  she 
turned  pale. 

It  is  nothing  that  concerns  either  of  you,”  he  said,  “ so  don’t 
look  so  frightened.  Miss  Vanston — only — I want  to  talk  it  over 
to  somebody,  and  I’ve  got  so  used  to  talk  grievances  with  Mary, 
she’s  so  bright,  you  know  ; she  takes  half  the  gloom  off  things, 
when  she  looks  at  them.” 

At  this  hint,  Bertie  very  quietly  moved  to  the  door. 

Willie  looked  after  her  as  she  left  the  room. 
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“ How  sweet  she  is  ! ” he  sighed,  “ as  pure  as  a star  and  as 
cold.  I could  not  say  before  her  what  I came  to  say,  Mary, 
because  I am  sure  she  knows  nothing  of  the  matter  ; and  she 
ought  not  to  know.  You  are  sure  there  is  no  one  listening  in 
. the  next  room  ? ” 

“ Quite  sure.  I have  just  come  from  there.  There  is  no  one 
listening.  What  are  you  going  to  tell  me  ? Something  about 
Ella  ? ” 

He  nodded. 

“ Will  it  do  her  or  any  one  else  any  good  to  tell  it  me  ? For 
if  not,  W'illie,  I would  much  rather  not  hear  it.” 

“ It  may  do  her  good — and  at  all  events,  I think  you  should 
know  it ; indeed,  you  know  much  of  it  already.” 

“ Be  as  quick  as  you  can,  then  ; for  I am  sick  of  Ella,  and 
her  affairs.” 

“No  wonder,”  said  Willie,  significantly.  “But  I say,  Mary, 
what  a little  brick  you  are — never  to  have  peached  on  Ella  ! ” 

“ Who  /las  peached  ?”  1 asked  hastily. 

“ Who  ? Why  Sir  Locksley  himself.  Come,  I’ll  tell  you  all 
about  it ; but  look  into  the  next  room  first,  I am  sure  I heard 
some  one  moving.  I don’t  want  to  talk  for  the  benefit  of  the 
servants’  hall.” 

“ It  is  only  Moustache  scratching  at  the  door — see  ! ” 

I opened  the  door,  leaving  it  ajar,  and  the  little  dog  walked  in. 

“ Now  Willie,”  and  I resumed  my  seat,  as  he  stood  leaning  his 
arms  on  the  table  beside  me. 

“ Well,  after  the  ladies  left  the  dinner-table,  yesterday,  there 
was  a good  deal  more  drinking  and  loud  talk  than  has  ever  been 
at  Forest  Court  when  I have  been  there  before.  One  thing — ■ 
Brancepeth  was  not  there,  and  for  some  reason,  Sir  Locksley 
always  is  better  behaved  in  his  company.  He — Sir  Locksley,  I 
mean — was  getting  very  uproarious,  and  I was  just  thinking  I’d 
cut  away,  when  I heard  your  name,  and  stopped.  Some  of  the 
fellows  were  chaffing  Sir  Locksley,  and  telling  him  that  every- 
body was  saying  that  you  had  frightened  him  by  playing  the  ghost, 
and  that  he  had  shot  you  ; but  you  were  so  game  you  wouldn’t 
tell,  and  that  the  least  he  could  do  would  be  to  marry  you,  and 
make  you  the  mistress  of  Forest  Court.” 

“Marry  me?  that  brute  1 as  iChe’d  dare  I I should  like  to 
kill  them  ! ” . * 

And  I cried  for  rage. 
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“ Now  don’t,  Mary  ! ” pleaded  Willie.  “ I can’t  go  on  if  you 
begin  to  whimper,  what  does  it  matter  what  they  said,  they  were 
all  screwed.” 

I wish  they  were  ‘screwed’  under  a linen-press!”  said  I, 
viciously,  “ well  ? ” 

“Well,  Sir  Locksley  said  it  was  a d — d shame  to  accuse  him 
of  having  been  afraid  of  a girl’s  tricks,  much  less  of  shooting 
her  for  them,  and  he  was  not  going  to  put  up  with  it  any  longer, 
he  didn’t  care  who  knew.  It  was  that  Irish  vixen  who  shot  the 
poor  child,  because  she  had  surprised  her ” 

And  here  Willie  stopped,  and  looked  down,  blushing  so,  that 
we  must  have  looked  like  “ twin  cherries  on  one  stalk.” 

“ In  short,”  he  resumed,  “ he  told  all — all  that  you  know,  and 
more  than  all  that  I can  repeat  to  you.” 

“ He  is  a ruffian,  then,  and  if  any  of  his  guests  had  had  the 
feelings  of  gentlemen,  they  would  have  told  him  so  to  his  face.” 

“ They  were  too  tipsy  to  care,  most  of  them.  Still,  one  or  two 
— Charlie  and  I,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  so  disgusted  that 
we  left  the  room.  I went  to  the  ladies,  but  Charlie  came  and 
beckoned  me  out  to  the  billiard-room,  where  one  of  the  fellows — • 
young  Westropp — whose  mother  and  sisters  were  on  a visit  here 
a fortnight  ago — was  making  a dreadful  row.  He  vowed  that  he 
would  challenge  Sir  Locksley  for  having  insulted  them,  by  bring- 
ing so  improper  a person  into  their  society.  We  had  a deal  of 
work  to  pacify  him.  Charlie  said,  that  he  could  not  exjject 
Waldron  would  be  more  scrupulous  for  his  friend’s  mother  than 
he  was  for  his  own  ; but  Westropp  ordered  his  horse,  and  left  the 
house  there  and  then,  declaring  that  if  Miss  Delmar  showed  her- 
self in  decent  company  again,  he  would  insult  her  and  Sir  Locks- 
ley both.” 

“What  did  Sir  Locksley  say  when  he  heard  that  Mr.  Westropp 
was  gone  ? ” 

“ He  was  too  drunk  to  hear;  he  was  carried  up  to  bed — and 
he  went  off  before  breakfast  this  morning  to  a magistrate’s  meet- 
ing at  Hartingford.  He  left  word  that  he  should  not  be  home 
till  late,  if  at  all ; and  that  General  Hosmer  would  take  the  head 
of  the  table.” 

“ I am  glad  he  is  out  of  the  house,  as  long  as  I must  be  in  it ; 
but,  what  will  Lady  Waldron  say  when  she  hears  of  this  ? ” 

“Just  what  I want  to  talk  to  you  about.  She  will  be  sure  to 
hear  of  it  sooner  or  later — all  the  county  will;  but  it  won’t  be 
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quite  so  bad  if  that  girl  is  gone.  Cannot  you  persuade  her  to 
leave  Forest  Court  at  once,  and  before  Waldron  returns  to  it?” 

“ I ? — oh  no  ! 1 dare  not  tell  her.  She  would  kill  him, 

Willie!” 

“ Shoot  him,  as  she  did  you,  perhaps  ? But  you  need  not  tell 
her ; you  can  invent  some  such  excuse  as.  women  are  ready 
enough  with,  to  show  her  that  she  had  better  march.  Tell  her — 
oh,  tell  her  that  Charlie  Stanton  knew  all  along  who  the  first 
ghost  was — so  he  did.  That  may  startle  her  into  beating  a re- 
treat. But  you  must  go,  Mary,  this  is  no  longer  any  place  for 
you.” 

“ I have  fixed  to  go  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I cannot  alter 
that  arrangement  now — it  is  too  late.  Besides,  I have  promised 
to  meet  Captain  Brancepeth  at  Goffs  Oak  in  the  morning.  He 
will  expect  me,  and  Bertie  too.” 

“ Goffs  Oak  ! — oh,  aye — the  hounds  meet  there  I At  any 
rate,  Mary,  do  something  to  prevent  Miss  Delmar  from  showing 
herself  at  the  meet,  or  she  will  certainly  be  insulted.  ...  I am  ’ 
sure  there  is  somebody  listening  in  the  next  room ” 

I was  just  rising  to  go  and  see  if  his  fear  was  groundless  or  not, 
when  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  Gabrielle,  in  her  riding-habit, 
glided  in. 

Willie  and  I exchanged  a rapid  glance  of  consternation,  for 
her  face  told  at  once  that  she  had  overheard  all.  She  was  white 
to  the  very  lips,  and  her  large  dark  eyes  had  a filmy  glaze  upon 
them,  like  the  eyes  of  a sleep-walker,  that  was  more  frightful 
than  any  flash  of  fury  would  have  been.  She  bent  her  head 
slightly  and  silently  to  Willie,  and  coming  up  to  me,  held  out  a 
riding  gauntlet  that  she  had  in  her  hand,  saying  calmly,  but  very 
low, 

“Will  you  sew  my  button  on,  please,  Mary?” 

I took  the  glove  from  her  without  a word ; but  Willie  said,  in 
a tone  of  affected  unconstraint  though,  poor  boy,  his  fingers 
twitched  nervously  as  he  pressed  them  on  the  table, 

Are  you  going  to  ride.  Miss  Delmar?” 

“ 1 ordered  my  horse  round  to  the  door  half-an-hour  ago — • 
he  must  be 'there  now.” 

“Do  you  ride  alone,  Ella?”  for  she  had  never  done  so  since 
her  stay  at  E'orest  Court. 

She  turned  her  dull  eyes  on  me,  with  an  abstracted  look,  as  if 
she  had  not  understood  my  question ; then,  collecting  herself 
with  an  p.vident  effort. 
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“Alone?  Oh,  no — yes.  Mr.  Westropp  was  to  have  been  my 
cavalier,  but  he  is  a defaulter,  it  seems.  So  1 shall  go  alone  ! ” 

And  taking  the  glove  from  my  hand,  she  went  out  through  my 
bedroom,  as  she  had  entered. 

“ Go  with  her,  Willie,”  I whispered,  eagerly.  “ She  is  too  ex- 
cited to  be  trusted  to  ride  alone.” 

But  Willie  hesitated,  naturally  not  much  relishing  the  proposal. 

“1  have  no  horse,”  he  demurred. 

“Take  the  groom’s  horse,  if  he  is  going  ; if  not,  orde^one  to 
be  saddled  instantly,  and  follow  her.  She  is  at  all  times  feckless, 
and  with  that  look  in  her  face  ! Oh,  go,  Willie — go  at  once  ! ” 

So  VVhllie  obeyed — but  returned  in  a few  minutes  to  tell  me 
that  she  had  mounted  before  he  reached  the  hall ; that  the  groom 
had  only  brought  her  horse  to  the  door,  and  that  she  had  galloped 
off  at  such  a pace,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  overtake  her. 

1 was  very  anxious  about  her  for  some  hours,  though  Willie 
^ suggested  that  she  had  perhaps  gone  up  to  town,  to  the  friends 
Selina  had  spoken  of,  and  that  she  would  never  return  to  Forest 
Court  at  all. 

She  did  return,  however,  at  dusk,  as  Mrs.  Jiidson  informed  me. 
She  went  up  straight  to  her  own  room,  declining  the  house- 
keeper’s offer  of  refreshment,  saying  that  she  had  dined  already. 
She  locked  herself  in,  and,  1 suppose,  went  to  bed,  as  she  did 
not  ring  for  lights. 

As  for  Sir  Locksley,  he  has  not  come  home.  One  of  the  ser- 
vants who  accompanied  him  to  Hartingford,  brought  back  a 
message  to  his  groom,  to  take  his  hunter  to  meet  him  in  the 
morning  at  Goff’s  Oak,  which  he  passes,  on  his  way  to  Forest 
Court.  If  Captain  Brancepeth  were  not  to  be  there  I would 
not  go — but  1 imagine  there  is  not  much  probability  that  Ella 
will  join  the  assembly. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

REVENGE. 

Lawn  Cottage.  Another  break  in  my  journal,  but  this  when 
you  read  it,  will  not  surprise  you,  my  dear ; it  is  not  a very  long 
pause  either,  and  I am  sure  I can  trust  my  memory,  to  record 
what  has  passed  within  the  last  few  days,  as  faithfully  as  if  1 had 
written  it  down  on  the  spot. 
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Lady  Waldron’s  pony-carriage  was  ready  on  Thursday  morning 
to  take  us  to  the  meet.  An  old  steady  servant  was  sent  with 
us  ; but  the  ponies  were  quite  as  steady  and  nearly  as  old,  or  I 
should  not  have  trusted  myself  so  fearlessly  to  Bertie’s  skill  as  a 
whip. 

There  were  several  gentlemen  going  from  the  house,  but  hav- 
ing kept  my  own  apartments  so  closely,  I knew  none  of  them,  as 
both  Willie  and  Charlie  Stanton  had  returned  to  Ashfield  the  day 
before.  So  Bertie  and  1 waited  quietly  until  the  last  horseman 
had  ridden  off,  before  we  prepared  to  follow.  I had  seen  nothing 
of  Ella,  and  Bertha  was  quite  unconscious  of  anything  being 
wrong.  She  was  therefore  naturally  surprised,  when,  just  as  we 
had  taken  our  seats  in  the  pony-carriage,  I caught  her  arm  excit- 
edly, exclaiming, 

“ Good  heavens  ! Bertie — look  ! they  have  brought  round 
Ella’s  horse  ! ” 

“Why  should  they  not  bring  him  round?”  inquired  Bertha 
tranquilly.  “ Of  course  Miss  Delmar  means  to  ride.” 

“ To  ride  ! ah,  yes — perhaps  she  is  not  going  to  ride  to  Goff’s 
Oak,  though — ” 

“ Why  not  ? ” repeated  Bertha. 

“ Oh,  never  mind.  Go  on,  Bertie.  We  shall  be  late.” 

And  Bertie  went  on  without  further  question,  not,  I suppose, 
feeling  much  interest  in  Gabrielle’s  movements,  and  being  a little 
anxious  about  her  own  responsibility  for  my  safe  guidance.  And 
even  I presently  forgot  Gabrielle,  in  the  delight  of  feeling  myself 
once  more  in  recovered  health  and  strength,  basking  in  the  free 
sunlight  and  the  sweet  spring  air. 

Now  and  then  an  open  carriage  passed  us,  with  an  old  lady  or 
gentleman  escorting  some  daughters,  who,  like  us,  were  on  their 
way  to  the  last  meet  of  the  season,  tempted  by  the  sunny  weather ; 
or  some  little  boys  and  girls  on  their  ponies,  trotting  along 
beside  an  experienced  old  groom  ; or  brilliant  forms  in  “ pink  ” 
on  black  horses  and  white,  brown  horses  and  grey,  enlivened  the 
road,  or  flashed  over  the  emerald  marshes,  coming  from  differ- 
ent points  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Evidently,  Sir  Locksley  was 
right  in  his  anticipations  of  a numerous  gathering. 

There  were  few  horsewomen,  however — hunting  is  not  in  vogue 
with  ladies  here.  One  young  man,  escorting  two  girls,  took  off 
his  hat  to  Bertha  as  he  rode  by,  and  Bertie  explained, 

“d'hat  is  Mr.  Arthur  Westropp  and  his  sisters.” 
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I thought  of  his  threat  of  insulting  Gabrielle  if  she  showed  her- 
self in  public,  and  shuddered  ; but  reassured  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  if  he  had  any  such  warlike  intentions,  it  wa§  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  taken  those  girls  with  him  to  witness  so 
uncomfortable  a scene.  When  we  reached  Goff’s  Oak,  a numer- 
ous assembly  of  people  and  horses  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  were 
standing  about  in  a green  meadow,  a little  aside  from  the  high 
road,  and  bordered  by  the  slow  waters  of  the  lazy  Lea. 

The  huntsman  and  his  pack  were  there,  the  riders  gathered 
round  them,  the  carriages  drawn  up  at  a little  distance.  But  Sir 
Locksley  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  groom,  leading  his  hunter, 
was  casting  anxiously  expectant  glances,  towards  the  Hartingford 
road. 

/also  cast  anxious  glances,  but  not  in  search  of  Sir  Locksley  ; 
and  1 had  not  to  cast  many,  for  Captain  Brancepeth  was  there  in 
a knot  of  idlers  on  foot ; and  the  instant  he  caught  my  eye  he 
came  up  to  the  carriage,  which  was  modestly  withdrawn  from  the 
general  throng,  and  standing  partly  screened  by  a large  holly- tree 
in  the  hedge. 

“ Late  ! ” he  cried,  as  he  joined  us.  “ I have  been  looking 
out  for  you  these  ten  minutes.  If  the  Master  of  the  Hounds  had 
been  punctual,  you  might  have  missed  the  show.” 

“ But  see — here  comes  Waldron  at  last.” 

1 did  not  long  observe  his  movements ; for  almost  at  the 
moment  I caught  sight  of  him,  my  eyes  were  attracted  in  the 
opposite  direction,  by  a figure  which  1 at  once  recognized  with 
terror  and  dismay.  It  was  Ella,  coming  swiftly  along  the  road 
on  her  fleet  Irish  horse,  and  quite  alone.  She  came  at  a pace  as 
rapid  as  if  the  object  of  the  chase  had  been  in  sight,  and  so  the 
object  of  her  chase  was. 

At  the  sound  of  the  galloping  hoofs,  all  eyes  turned  towards 
her,  and  I saw,  or  fancied  I saw,  significant  glances  pass  between 
some  of  the  men,  and  a slight,  indefinable  stir,  as  if  of  expecta- 
tion. 

She  pulled  up  her  horse  at  the  gate,  threw  the  bridle  on  his 
neck  as  she  dismounted,  and  walked  into  the  meadow,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  With  one  hand  she  gathered 
up  her  long  skirt,  and  in  the  other  she  held  a dog-whip,  with  a 
leather  thong  at  the  end,  which  she  had  taken,  I suppose,  from 
Sir  Locksley’s  armory  of  such  implements,  and  which  looked 
unsuitable  for  her  delicate  hand. 
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Waldron  alone,  had  not  observed  her  approach.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  mounting  his  hunter,  when  something  caught  his 
attention  in  the  stirrup-leathers,  and  he  bent  down  to  examine 
them.  As  he  raised  himself,  he  was  directly  confronted  by 
Gabrielle,  who  addressed  him  in  a voice,  not  loud,  but  clear,  and 
of  which  the  practised  modulation  made  every  word  distinctly 
audible  to  all  who  stood  within  a few  yards  distance. 

“Sir  Locksley  Waldron,”  she  said,  “you  have  defamed  and 
insulted  me — a woman — and  your  guest.  Coward  like,  you 
have  presumed  on  the  knowledge  that  I have  no  father,  no 
brother  to  punish  you.  But  you  are  not  worthy  to  be  punished 
as  a gentleman,  or  even  as  a man.  Base  cur  that  you  are,  take 
a hound’s  chastisement  ! ” 

And  lifting  her  arm,  she  struck  him  with  her  whole  force  full  in 
the  face,  with  the  heavy  dog-whip. 

I saw  the  blood  streaming  from  his  forehead,  as  he  reeled,  and 
staggered  back,  more  probably  from  the  surprise  than  from  the 
violence  of  the  blow.  I saw  the  men  rush  forward,  and  close 
round  him ; and  I looked  no  more  at  that  time,  for  Bertha  had 
fainted  away,  and  lay  in  a heap  at  my  feet,  her  head  and  arm 
hanging  out  of  the  carriage  in  such  a position,  that  if  the  ponies 
had  started  otf,  she  might  have  received  fatal  injury.  I think,  if 
she  had  not  fainted  / must  have  done  so  — I felt  so  deadly  sick — 
but  I forgot  my  own  feelings  in  ministering  to  her. 

The  old  groom  ran  to  the  horses’  heads ; Captain  Brancepeth 
lifted  her  from  her  dangerous  position,  and  I supported  her  head 
against  my  lap,  while  he  ran  to  the  river  and  dipped  his  handker- 
chief in  water,  to  bathe  her  face,  which  he  did  so  lavishly — being 
used  to  splash  the  element  about,  I suppose — that  he  might 
almost  have  been  intending  to  wash  the  carriage,  such  a pool 
was  at  my  feet.  That  is  the  “ mission  ” of  my  sailor  friend,  ap^ 
parently,  to  dajnp  poor  me  ! But  1 did  not  swear  at  hiii:»  this; 
time,  I promise  you. 

The  first  words  Miss  Vanston  uttered  were, 

“ Take  me  home.  Captain  Brancepeth — Mary  ! Oh,  tal^o 

me  home  to  Selina,  I am  quite  well — let  us  go  at  once  ! ” 

“ You  cannot  drive,”  said  the  Captain,  “ and  you  must  not  be 
in  the  back  seat  alone.  How  shall  we  manage.  Miss  St. 
Felix  ? ” 

“ Oh,  never  mind  the  look  of  the  thing,”  I answered,  impa- 
tiently, “ who  will  think  of  us  ? You,  and  Stevens  uiust  sit  in 
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front,  to  drive ; and  Bertie  and  I in  the  back  seat.  Make  haste, 
and  come  away,  quick  !” 

There  was  no  other  arrangement  possible.  Captain  Brance- 
peth  handed  Bertie  out ; and  while  he  was  placing  her  in  the  seat 
the  groom  had  vacated,  I looked  round  the  field. 

All  the  ladies  had  ridden  and  driven  away.  The  carriage  in 
which  Miss  Hosmer  was  seated,  was  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  the 
Misses  Westropp  and  their  brother  were  cantering  far  along  the 
liighroad  homewards.  The  huntsman  with  his  pack  was  also  re- 
tiring— there  would  be  no  hunt  to-day.  Sir  Locksley  stood  sur- 
rounded by  a crowd  of  men ; whether  sympathisers,  or  scoffers  I 
cannot  say.  He  was  stamping  with  rage  and  pain  ; cursing  and 
sweai'ing  fearfully,  at  the  top  of  his  high  sharp  voice.  Gabrielle 
stood  at  some  little  distance — quite  alone  ; for  although  a num- 
ber of  men  were  gazing  at  her,  and  whispering  together,  no  one 
ventured  to  approach  her.  She  seemed  totally  unconscious  of 
their  observation,  or  of  anything  going  on  around  her. 

As  I looked  at  her  standing  thus,  so  lonely,  so  outcast,  watched 
with  unfriendly  curiosity  by  men  who  would  have  caught  away 
their  daughters,  their  sisters,  the  women  they  loved,  from  the 
momentary  contact  of  her  dress,  a profound  pity  melted  all  my 
heart  within  me.  I could  ?tot  leave  her  desolate  among  those 
sneering  men  ! She  had  been  wronged,  and  she  was  a woman 
like  myself. 

With  a sudden  impulse  I turned  away  from  Captain  Brance- 
peth  and  Bertie,  and  went  up  to  her,  regardless  of  the  listening 
hush  that  fell  on  the  murmuring  circle,  as  they  drew  aside  to  make 
way  for  me,  and  putting  my  arm  round  her,  I said, 

“Poor  Ella  ! Come  away  with  me,  dear,  come  with  me.” 

(J  could  not  say  “home,”  for  she  had  no  home,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  had  1 !) 

At  my  voice,  at  my  touch,  the  tension  of  her  form  relaxed,  the 
whip  dropped  from  her  hand. 

“ Mary  ! ” was  all  she  said,  in  a faltering,  hesitating  tone,  in 
which  was  more  of  surprise  than  softness. 

“ Come  ! ” I repeated,  “ we  are  waiting  for  you.” 

And  she  followed  me  in  silence.  I saw  Captain  Brancepeth 
take  a leaf  out  of  a note-book  from  his  pocket,  on  which  he  wrote 
a tew  hurried  words  in  pencil,  which  he  gave  with  a brief  whis- 
pered direction  to  the  old  groom,  who  touched  his  hat  and  went 
off. 
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_ If  there  had  been  a shade  of  disapproval  or  remons*trance  in 
his  look  towards  us,  as  we  advanced,  I should  have — not  hated 
him,  but — ceased  to  care  much  for  his  regard  ; but  his  eyes  were 
on  Ella,  not  on  me.  He  saluted  her  gravely,  with  as  profound  a 
deference  as  if  she  had  been  a queen,  and  with  none  of  the  pity, 
the  expression  of  which  from  a man  would  have  been  so  galling 
to  her  proud  nature.  He  handed  her  into  the  carriage  wuh  the 
same  chivalrous  courtesy,  while  I placed  myself  beside  her  sign- 
ing to  him  to  take  his  seat  with  Bertha ; but  as  I took  the  reins 
from  him  his  eyes  dwelt  one  half  moment  on  mine,  and  no  eyes 
of  man  ever  spoke  to  woman,  if  they  did  not  say,  “ I love 
you  ! ” 

I drove  on  silently,  my  foolish  heart  fluttering  over  that  look, 
as  over  a treasure  newly  won — to  be  stored  away  for  future  con- 
templation, as  a miser  hides  his  gold.  Gabrielle  did  not  speak  a 
word,  poor  girl,  I fear  her  meditations  were  of  a very  diiferent  hue 
from  mine  1 Captain  Brancepeth  made  some  conversational  effort 
in  Bertie’s  direction,  but  only  received  monosyllables  in  reply. 
She  had  been  half-terrified  to  death  by  the  scene  on  the  hunting- 
field,  and  was  scared  out  of  her  few  remaining  wits  by  the  danger- 
ous proximity  (as  she  evidently  considered  it)  of  the  chief  actress 
therein. 

But  my  total  ignorance  of  driving  was  a far  greater  danger  ; 
and  even  those  much  enduring  ponies  waxed  impatient,  shook 
their  heads,  and  flicked  their  tails  menacingly,  as  1 pulled  them 
first  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and  then  the  other,  and  all  but  upset 
the  whole  equipage  in  an  open  drain. 

Even  Pdla  was  roused  from  her  abstraction  by  this  last  specimen 
of  my  skill  as  a coach-woman,  and,  almost  mechanically  she  took 
the  reins  out  of  my  hand.  (1  fancied  I felt  Bertie  shudder  as  1 
gave  her  up  the  vvhip.  And  the  ponies  acknowledged  her  prac- 
tised hands  and  rattled  away  gaily. 

She  avoided  the  turnpike  roads,  and  guided  us  safely  through 
^H3y-lanes  and  rough  farm  ways,  which  1 knew  not  of,  and  where, 
had  1 been  driving,  1 assuredly  should  have  deposited  the  carriage 
in  a rut,  wheels  uppermost. 

She  brought  us  out  at  last,  on  a lonely  side  road,  used  only  by 
carters  to  carry  soil,  gravel,  etc.,  to  the  large  walled  vegetable 
garden,  from  which  she  could  easily  gain  the  house,  passing 
through  the  housekeeper’s  room,  without  going  near  the  great 
avenue  in  the  park.  The  road-gate  was  unlocked.  She  drove 
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through  it,  and  went  on  until  she  reached  the  door  in  the  garden 
wall. 

Here  she  pulled  up,  and  Captain  Brancepeth  sprang  out,  and 
offered  her  his  hand  to  help  her  to  descend— having  first  ascer- 
tained that  the  door  was  unfastened. 

“You  know  the  way  to  the  main  avenue?”  she  said  to  him. 
“ You  will  strike  into  it  by  crossing  over  to  yonder  larch  copse  ; 
and  take  these  girls  to  the  house  by  the  front  entrance.  Mary — 
come  to  me  in  my  room  ; we  will  speak  our  last  words  of  parting 
there.” 

And  she  disappeared  in  the  garden,  closing  the  door  as  she 
passed  through. 

Then  Bertie  broke  forth. 

“ Oh,  Captain  Brancepeth  ! take  us  back  to  Lawn  Cottage  ! 
Pray  don’t  let  us  go  again  to  that  horrid  house.  Oh,  take  us 
back  to  my  aunt’s  ! ” 

“ No,  no,”  he  answered,  “ that  must  not  be.  What  would 
Lady  Waldron  think  of  me,  if  I ran  away  with  her  charges  with- 
out even  a farewell  ! You  must  return  to  Forest  Court ; but  you 
will  not  stay  there  long.  I sent  off  Stevens  from  Goff’s  Oak  with 
a message  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  to  beg  them  to  go  over 
immediately  to  Lady  Waldron.  They  are  old  friends  of  her’s, 
and  she  ought  to  have  some  one  with  her  at  this  moment.  The 
Beauchamps  will  come  in  the  Stanton’s  carriage,  and  take  you 
two  young  ladies  over  with  them  to  Mrs.  Shelden’s.” 

The  rumour  of  what  had  passed  on  the  hunting-field  had,  of 
course,  preceded  us.  Mrs.  Judson  was  anxiously  looking  out 
for  Sir  Locksley,  who  had  not  yet  returned,  and  trying  to  pre- 
serve some  appearance  of  order  among  the  alarmed  and  excited 
servants.  Lady  Waldron  was  in  her  own  room,  and  General 
Hosmer  and  his  daughter  were  with  her. 

Mrs.  Judson,  a discreet  and  reserved  woman,  who  is  much 
attached  to  her  mistress — to  whom  it  is  said  she  is  related — fol- 
lowed Bertha  and  me  without  remark,  to  our  private  apartments, 
and  then,  looking  compassionately  at  the  young  girl,  who  had 
sunk  down  upon  the  sofa,  with  an  air  of  utter  exhaustion. 

“ Poor  dear  child  ! ” she  exclaimed,  “ how  pale  she  is.  She  is 
scared,  and  harried  a’most  to  death.  She  must  have  some  wine, 
vind  so  must  you,  Miss  Mary.  Now  keep  quiet,  and  rest,  till  I 
bring  you  some.” 

She  soon  returned  with  the  refreshment,  which  indeed  we  both 
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needed ; but  even  before  I had  swallowed  it,  I thought  of 
Ella. 

“ Has  Miss  Delmar  come  in,  Mrs.  Judson  ? ” 

“ I have  not  seen  her,”  she  said,  but  there  is  a post-chaise 
come  from  Eltham  ; and  her  servant  has  orders  to  take  her  horse 
up  to  town.  I wish  she  had  never  come  to  the  house,  Miss 
Mary.  Such  a disgrace  and  scandal  as  she  has  brought  on  us. 
We  had  worry  enough  now  and  again  in  the  former  Baronet’s 
time  ; but  never  anything  like  this.” 

“ You  may  wish  / had  not  come  too,  Mrs.  Judson;  but  for 
that  thoughtless  frolic  of  mine,  this  might  not  have  happened  ? ” 
“ I don’t  know,”  she  answered,  doubtfully.  “ Sir  Locksley 
says,  I am  told,  a great  many  things  he  shouldn’t  say  when  he 
has  taken  too  much  wine,  and  sooner  or  later,  when  he  has 
joked  about  the  ghost,  it  would  have  all  come  out.  Well,  the 
young  lady  is  to  be  blamed,  of  course,  but  there’s  many  will  say, 
and  do  say,  that  she  has  served  him  right.  It’s  bad  enough  for 
us  women,  as  it  is.  Miss  Mar}'-,  but  what  would  become  of  us  all, 
if  the  men  took  to  telling  on  us  ? ” 

Before  I could  answer  this  naive  inquiry,  Bertha  broke  forth 
indignantly. 

“ Tell  what  ? What  is  there  to  tell,  Mrs.  Judson  ; and  what 
do  you  mean  ? I think  Miss  Delmar  is  insane  ; and  it  was  very 
rash  of  you,  Mary,  to  take  her  in  the  carriage  with  us.  She 
, might  have  torn  us  all  to  pieces.” 

“ Horses  and  all,  Bertha  ? ” I laughed. 

And  Mrs.  Judson  exclaimed. 

“ Lord  bless  her  innocent  heart ! It’s  a shame  to  talk  of  such 
things  before  her.”  (Every  one  persists  in  regarding  Miss  Van- 
ston  as  a child.)  “But,  Miss  Mary,  did  you  bring  her  in  your 
carriage  here  ? That  was  very  good  of  you,  after  what 
she ” 

“ Hush  ! ” I said,  “ here  is  some  one  coming,”  and  Captain 
Brancepeth  came  in. 

“Mrs.  Judson,”  he  said,  “your  master  has  come  home  in  Dr. 
Willis’s  chariot.  You  had  better  go  to  him,  he  is  very  unruly.” 

And  as  she  departed,  he  turned  to  us. 

“ Stevens  has  brought  back  a message  from  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
to  say  that  his  wife  has  gone  out,  but  that  he  will  be  here  with 
the  Stanton’s  travelling  carriage  to  take  you  and  Miss  Vanston, 
and  your  kits — before  dinner-time — back  to  Ashfield.” 
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“ I will  go  at  once  and  see  that  our  boxes  are  ready,”  said 
Bertie  ; but  I lingered,  when  she  was  gone. 

“ Is  Sir  Locksley  hurt  much  ? ” 1 inquired. 

He  answered  gravely. 

“ 1 fear  he  will  be  disfigured  for  life  ; let  us  hope  that  Miss 
Dehnar  was  not  aware  of  the  violence  with  which  she  struck. 
His  face  is  laid  open  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  and  the 
Doctor  fears  for  his  eye.” 

“ But  what  kept  him  so  long  behind  us  ?” 

“He  was  raging  like  a madman,  and  they  could  not  get  him 
to  stir  for  some  time.  At  last  some  one  fetched  a carriage  for 
him,  and  took  him  off  to  Eltham,  where  the  Doctor  dressed  his 
wound,  and  has  brought  him  home.  He  says  he  must  be  kept 
quiet  for  a day  or  two,  or  he  may  be  attacked  with  fever.” 

“You  will  help  Lady  Waldron  to  nurse  him?” 

“I  ? ” he  replied.  “ No,  certainly  not.  I go  up  to  town  this 
evening,  and  start  for  Dover  to-morrow,  on  my  way  to  meet  my 
mother  in  Paris.”  ^ 

“Ah,  then,  this  is  to  be  our  final  parting.  We  are  to  meet  no 
more  ? ” 

“ Would  you  care  ? ” he  said,  looking  at  me  earnestly. 

“ A little.  ‘ No  more  ’ is  a sad  word  to  speak,  is  it  not  ? even 
of  a friendship  of  a few  months’  date.” 

“ It  is  a word,”  he  answered,  smiling,  “that  I hope  need  not 
be  spoken  yet  of  our  friendship.  Your  home,  Miss  Shelden  tells 
me,  is  likely  .to  be  for  some  months  at  least  at  Lawn  Cottage; 
and  Lawn  Cottage  is  not  likely  to  be  blown  away  like  a crow’s 
nest,  is  it  ? ” 

So  he  intended  to  see  me  again.  I had  turned  from  him  when 
he  first  spoke,  to  Jiide  the  foolish  tears  that  were  filling  my  eyes. 
1 kept  my  head  averted  now,  lest  he  should  read  too  plainly  the 
gladness  in  them.  But  at  a sudden  movement  he  made,  I looked 
round,  and  saw  Ella  standing  at  the  door. 

She  was  in  her  travelling  dress,  and  came  forward  when  she 
caught  my  eye. 

“ Mary,”  she  said,  “I  have  sent  to  ask  Lady  Waldron’s  per- 
mission to  bid  her  farewell ; if  she  refuses,  you  will  say  it  for  me, 
to  the  only  woman  who  has  shown  me  a mother’s  kindness  since 
my  infancy.  I wish  I had  better  requited  it.  Oh,  do  not  go 
away.  Captain  Brancepeth,  I would  wish  you  to  witness  my  last 
interview  with  the  few  friends — only  two — who  have  been  good 
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to  me.  Though  I cannot  count  you  as  a friend,  you  are,  I am 
sure,  too  generous  to  be  a woman’s  foe.” 

He  hesitated  a moment,  then  bowed  silently,  and  walked  away 
to  the  window,  where  he  stood  looking  out  upon  the  garden,  and 
a little  withdrawn  from  us.  I think  he  would  have  liked  to  quit 
the  room,  but  was  reluctant  to  leave  me  alone  with  Ella. 

But  just  as  she  was  about  to  address  me  Lady  Waldron  ap- 
peared. She  made  three  steps  forward,  and  began, 

“ Miss  Delmar,”  then,  suddenly  burst  into  tears.  “ Oh  ! Ella  ! 
Ella  ! how  could  you  be  so  naughty — so  cruel  ? ” 

This  most  unexpected  address  affected  Gabrielleas  no  severity, 
however  just,  could  have  done.  She  made  an  impulsive  move- 
ment as  if  to  embrace  the  speaker,  but  checking  herself,  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  whispered  so  low  I could  hardly  catch 
the  words. 

“ Forgive  me — he  has  deceived  me,  he  has  maddened  me — and 
— I loved  him  so  / ” 

Oh,  Ella,  poor  Ella ! had  you  but  believed,  as  I do,  that  all 
true,  all  enduring  love  in  man  is  reverent,  in  woman  is  pure  ! 

“Well,  my  poor  girl,  there’s  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,  I 
haven’t  the  heart  to  scold  you,  poor  motherless  creature  ! As 
for  Locksley,  he  deserves  all  he’s  got,  though  I wish  you  had  not 
given  it  him.  To  go  and  tell  on  a girl,  and  in  his  stepmother’s 
house  too,  who  has  always  kept  his  home  respectable — there — 
there  I didn’t  mean  to  be  rude,  my  dear,  but  you  must  go,  of 
course,  though  I shall  be  very  sorry  to  part  with  you.  1 almost 
looked  on  you  as  a daughter. 

“ Ah,  well  ! his  poor  father  would  have  scorned  to  behave  in 
such  a way,  or  his  brother  either,  wild  as  he  was.  But  forgive 
and  forget,  or  the  world  would  come  to  an  end,  as  our  little  Mary 
here  has  shown  you.  1 wouldn’t — no,  not  for  anything — have 
turned  a girl — an  orphan  girl  too — from  my  doors,  when  she  had 
been  three  months  about  me,  as  if  she  were  a randy,  thieving 
servant  maid  ; nor  if  she  were  one  itself,  without  saying,  God 
help  you,  my  poor  child,  and  God  bless  you  ! ” 

Ella  was  the  first  to  recover  her  self-possession,  and  turning  to 
me,  she  said, 

“ Mary,  you  know  something  of  my  early  history.  If  there  is 
anything  in  it  that  may  plead  some  excuse  for  me,  I entreat  you 
to  remember  it,  since  you  and  I will  never  meet  again.  Captain 
Brancepeth,  1 thank  you  for  your  manly  courtesy,  think  of  me  as 
kindly  as  you  can.” 
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He  bowed  deeply. 

“ The  kindliest  thoughts  are  often  the  truest,”  he  said. 

She  turned,  as  if  to  go,  and  I.ady  Waldron  rose,  and  took  her 
hand  again. 

“ 1 will  see  you  into  the  carriage,  Ella ; no  one  shall  insult  or 
annoy  you  in  my  presence.” 

They  left  the  room  together,  and  I made  a movement  to  fol- 
low them  ; but  Captain  Brancepeth  put  me  back  as  authorita- 
tively as  if  he  had  really  been  my  elder  brother,  saying  firmly, 

“ No,  Miss  St.  Felix,  you  have  done  enough.  Your  place  is 
with  Miss  Vanston  now,  until  Mr.  Beauchamp  comes  for  you.” 

And  closing  the  door  after  him,  as  if  to  shut  me  in,  he  ran 
downstairs  after  Lady  Waldron  and  her  departing  guest. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A LATE  CONFESSION. 

And  so  Jenny,  my  visit  to  Forest  Court  is  over  at  last,  and  I 
am  once  more  in  quiet  Ashfield. 

The  Ashfield  circle  welcomed  me  back  among  them  as  cor- 
dially as  if  I had  been  one  of  them  from  my  birth  ; and  they  had 
the  delicacy  to  make  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  cause  of  my  ill- 
ness. Indeed,  even  the  names  of  Sir  Locksley,  or  Gabrielle 
Delmar,  are  never  mentioned  in  my  presence.  Mr.  Beauchamp 
strictly  forbids  any  allusion  to  subjects  of  doubtful  propriety  in 
the  hearing  of  young  girls ; but  Lizzie  wheedles  everything  she 
wants  to  know  out  of  her  mother,  so  we  are  well-informed  as  to 
what  is  going  on.  Captain  Brancepeth  left  Forest  Court  on  the 
same  day  I did.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  It  is  said — 
but  only  as  a vague  rumour — that  Gabrielle  has  left  England,  un- 
certain whether  for  Germany  or  France. 

Sir  Locksley  has  saved  his  wicked  eye  (I  hope  he  will  make 
better  use  of  it  hereafter)  but  his  face  is  scarred  so,  that  he  will 
bear  the  marks  of  Ella’s  vengeance  to  his  grave.  For  a wonder, 
both  men  and  women  unite  in  reprobation  of  his  conduct,  and 
he  is  so  decidedly  and  emphatically  “cut”  by  them  all,  that  Mr. 
Beauchamp  says  he  will  be  forced  to  leave  the  neighbourhood. 
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It  will  be  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  do  this,  as  the  Forest 
Court  estate  is  not  entailed,  and  the  house  itself  is  left  to  Lady 
Waldron  tor  her  life,  unless — or  until — she  or  her  step-son  mar- 
ries, when  it  reverts  to  him  ; and  either  of  them  have  power  to 
sell  the  whole  property  by  “ consentaneous  arrangement,”  so  that' 
the  proceeds  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  another  landed  estate 
in  England. 

“ Still,  Sir  Locksley  has  a dogged  obstinacy  in  his  nature,  that 
may  lead  him  to  stay  and  brave  the  censure  of  his  neighbours ; 
or  he  may  “marry  and  settle,”  and  if  he  makes  a good  choice, 
much  past  transgression  will  be  forgiven  to  a reformed  Benedict. 
But — oh,  dear — who,  worth  having,  will  take  a man  with  a 
chro7iiqiie  scafidaleuse  branded  on  his  profile  ? 

Probably  you  fancy,  from  my  having  ceased  to  allude  to  my 
meanness  in  suffering  Captain  Brancepeth  to  believe  that  it  was 
Ella,  and  not  I,  who  swore  at  him  the  first  night  we  met,  that  I 
have  forgotten  it  ? No,  my  dear.  It  has  always  haunted  me 
more  or  less,  with  a feeling  of  self-reproach,  and  I have  always 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  undeceiving  him,  or  rather,  for  cour- 
age to  make  such  an  opportunity.  It  was  no  consolation  to  re- 
flect that  she  had  been  guilty  of  crimes,  when,  in  this  case,  only  a 
fault  had  been  imputed  to  her ; I felt  myself  all  the  meaner  that 
I had  received  commendation  for  my  generosity  in  not  casting  a 
stone  at  her  for  her  sin,  while  I had  yet  flung — or  suffered  to  be 
flung  at  her — the  little  handful  of  gravel  which  was  due  to  me  for 
my  own. 

But  when  I heard  her  parting  words  to  Captain  Brancepeth, 
“ Think  of  me  as  kindly  as  you  can,”  I resolved  to  clear  my  con- 
science of  the  stain  of  injustice  before  I left  Forest  Court  that 
day. 

Alas  ! I reckoned  not  on  an  adverse  Fate.  I felt  so  sure  that 
I should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  it  without  a moment  or  two, 
found  or  stolen,  for  sweeter  words  than  those  cold  ones,  “ Good- 
bye, Miss  St.  Felix  ; do  not  over-tax  your  strength  by  any  impru- 
dence.” I did  not  expect  that  he  would  (as  we  girls  say)  “make 
me  an  offer.”  I have  not  forgotten  the  letter  to  his  mother, 
in  which  he  said  there  was  some  barrier — though  what  it  is,  I 
know  not — to  that.  Still,  I did  expect  some  expression  of  re- 
gret on  his  side  at  parting,  which  might  justify  such  keenness  of 
regret  on  mine — else — why  that  glance  in  the  hunting  field  ? 

However,  no  such  opportunity  was  found,  or  made,  and  1 had 
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to  bear  the  burthen  of  my  remorse  back  with  me  to  Ashfield,  where 
it  continued  to  oppress  me  grievously. 

So  at  last,  when  I could  bear  it  no  longer,  I — don’t  be  shocked, 
Jenny — I resolved  to  write  to  him,  and  confess  all ! 1 can  see 

you  hold  up  your  hands  in  consternation,  as  you  sigh  forth,  “ Oh, 

‘ Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary,’  when  will  you  leave  off  doing  such 
indiscreet  things?” 

But  really,  1 was  not  so  indiscreet  in  this  instance,  as  you  will 
agree,  when  you  read  this  copy  of  my  letter,  which  I addressed 
to  him  at  his  father’s  place  in  Shropshire,  and  posted  with  my 
own  hands.  It  reads  rather  awkwardly,  I fear,  for  1 wrote  it 
hurriedly,  and  did  not  pause  to  aim  at  any  graces  of  style  ; but  I 
hope  at  least  that  it  is  sufficiently  explicit. 

“ Dear  Captain  Brancepeth, 

“ I am  very  sorry  that  I have  for  a long  time  allowed  you 
to  do  poor  Ella  an  injustice,  by  blaming  her  for  a fault  of  which  1 
was  guilty.  It  was  /,  and  not  she,  who  rode  with  you  to  Eltham, 
the  night  of  the  ball  at  Forest  Court  ; and  she  never  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  such  an  expression  as  you  heard  from  me. 
So,  if  you  have  told  any  one  of  it,  please  say  that  you  were  mis- 
taken. You  may  show  this  note  of  mine,  if  you  choose  ; for  it 
was  very  mean  of  me  to  deceive  you  so  long,  but  you  will  oblige 
me  by  not  sending  any  reply. 

“Yours  truly, 

“ Mary  St.  Felix.” 

There  ! there’s  no  great  harm  in  that,  is  there  ? But  if  there 
is,  I cannot  help  it  now,  and  I feel  so  much  lighter  in  my  con- 
science since  1 have  got  rid  of  “the  perilous  stuff”  that 
embittered  my  peace.  Of  course.  Captain  Brancepeth  will 
despise  me,  but,  hard  as  his  contempt  is  to  bear,  my  own 
self-contempt  was  harder  ; and  henceforth  I am  free  from  that^ 
and  I intend  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  my  thoughts  for  ever. 

If  the  letter  reached  him — which  I presume  it  did— he  obeyed 
my  commands  not  to  answer  it,  very  literally  ; for  not  a line 
have  I received  in  acknowledgment,  though,  J think,  he  ought 
to  have  sent  a word  to  tell  me  that  it  had  arrived  safely.  That 
would  not  have  been  a “ reply,”  by  which  I intended  to  say,  a 
reference  to  the  subject.  Never  mind,  it  is  best  so. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Bertie’s  new  lover. 

Jenny,  prepare  .for  an  overwhelming  surprise ! (nay,  do  not 
prick  up  your  pretty  ears,  it  does  not  relate  to  my  affairs).  As 
usual,  I “ begin  at  the  beginning,”  as  the  children  say.  This 
morning  Bertha  went  to  Eltham,  to  spend  a couple  of  days  with 
the  Hosmers.  She  was  very  reluctant  to  go,  and  Selina  was  very 
reluctant  to  send  her  ; but  the  old  lady  insisted  that  it  was  right 
and  ])roper  to  meet  all  advances  that  might  be  made  to  her 
by  friends  who  could  be  useful  to  her  in  the  future,  when  she  will 
have  to  earn  her  own  living. 

Selina  sighed  a faint  disapproval  of  her  mother’s  worldly  reason- 
ing, but  yielded  nevertheless,  though  not  cheerfully.  Bertie  dis- 
likes visiting,  and  does  not  care  for  the  Hosmers. 

Miss  Hosmer  (whom  I hate,  and  she  hates  me)  called  for  her 
in  her  landau,  and  took  her  away  ; and  when  I had  nodded  my 
farewells  to  her,  I went  to  see  Lizzie  Beauchamp  (who  has  no 
angel  plumage,  and  no  sign  of  any),  and  we  held  a lively  confer- 
ence touching  sundry  details  of  Aurelia’s  bridal  costume  ; after 
which  I trotted  back  to  Lawn  Cottage,  to  be  in  time  for  Mrs. 
Shelden’s  tea,  and  found  Lady  Waldron’s  carriage  at  the  door. 

, I was  delighted  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Lady  Waldron  again, 
and  ran  to  throw  myself  into  her  kind  old  arms.  She  received  me 
with  her  usual  cordiality,  and  embracing  me  affectionately,  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  restored  health,  and,  she  said,  beauty.  But, 
the  first  greetings  over,  a rather  awkward  pause  followed,  and  Mrs. 
Shelden  and  Selina,  who  were  present,  looked  first  at  her  lady- 
ship, and  then  at  one  another,  like  people  who  have  been  inter- 
rupted ill  an  interesting  conversation,  which  they  cannot  resume, 
and  are  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  changing  the  subject. 

After  a short  silence,  Lady  Waldron  rose  to  go. 

“ I am  very  glad  to  have  seen  you,  Mary  dear,”  she  said,  “and 
my  son  will  be  charmed  to  hear  how  blooming  you  are  again.  I 
cannot  stop  to  chat  with  you  this  morning,”  but,  (with  a significant 
glance  at  Selina)  ‘‘  I shall  see  you  before  long,  and  I hope  we 
12 
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shall  yet  have  happy  days  at  Forest  Court  together,  for  all  that’s 
come  and  gone.” 

Miss  Shelden  accompanied  her  to  the  garden  gate,  and  they 
parted  after  a few  whispered  words,  while  I stood  at  the  house 
door  looking  after  them  in  surprise  ; when  Lady  Waldron,  with 
her  foot  on  the  carriage-step,  turned  her  head  towards  me,  and 
said. 

“ Mary  can  be  trusted,  Selina ; and  perhaps  she  has  some  in- 
fluence, you  know.” 

Selina  made  no  reply,  but  walked  pensively  back  with  me  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  going  up  to  her  mother  whispered, 

“We  are  to  tell  Mary,  mamma.” 

“ That’s  right,”  answered  the  old  lady  ; “ I hate  mysteries  ; ” 
and  addressing  me  : “ Only  think,  Mary,  Lady  Waldron  has 
brought  a proposal  of  marriage  from  Sir  Locksley  to  me,” — here 
she  paused,  and  then  added  in  a trumpet  shout — “ for  our  little 
Bertha.” 

Having  made  this  astounding  announcement  she  subsided 
among  her  cushions,  from  which  she  had  half  raised  herself,  and 
sat  nid-nodding  her  head  at  me  with  such  emphasis  of  gesture 
that  the  violet  powder  in  her  wrinkles  flew  about  like  snow-flakes. 
As  for  me  I was  literally  struck  speechless,  and  stood  stock-still, 
stupidly  staring  at  her  with  an  imbecile  feeling,  as  if  my  head  was 
loose  on  my  shoulders,  and  would  presently  begin  nid-nodding 
like  hers,  and  never  leave  off. 

Selina  broke  silence. 

“ It  was  most  unexpected,”  she  remarked.  (I  should  think  it 
was.)  “ I hardly  know  what  to  say  about  it.  ' It  would  be  a 
splendid  match,  from  a worldly  point  of  view,  for  dear  Bertie ; 
and  the  opportunities  she  would  have  of  doing  good ” 

And  here  she  stopped  short,  for  I was  staggering  about  the 
room  with  shrieks  of  inextinguishable  laughter  ; and  for  a moment 
or  two  she  could  only  look  her  disapproval  of  my  levity  ; but  when 
the  paroxysm  had  passed  off  into  sighs  of  exhaustion  she  took  up 
her  parable  once  more. 

“ I do  not  think  you  ought  to  laugh  at  this,  Mary  ; the  subject 
is  a very  serious  one  for  our  dear  Bertie.” 

“Why,  Selina,”  gasped  I,  reverting  in  my  excitement  to  my 
old  bad  habit  of  “forcible  phraseology,”  “do  you  imagine  for 
one  moment  that  Bertie  would  marry  that  rascal  ? I tell 
you,  Miss  Shelden,  that  Bertha  will  not  have  anything  to 
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say  to  Sir  Locksley.  She  loves  a verv  different  man.  Are  you 
blind  ? ” 

“ I know  what  you  mean,  Mary  ; I have  suspected  it  more 
than  once.  Still,  M.  de  Montreuil  is  going  away,  and  Bertie 
knows  that  he  has  only  a brother’s  interest  in  her,  and  that  he 
will  never  marry.” 

“ Well,  you  should  know  your  cousin  better  than  I do ; I con- 
fess that  1 should  have  felt  that  I was  insulting  her  by  believing 
that  she  could  transfer  her  affections  at  a moment’s  notice  to  a 
suitor  whom  she  has  hitherto  rather  disliked  than  otherwise.” 

You  do  not  understand,”  rejoined  Selina.  Sir  Locksley 
does  not  expect  to  win  Bertha’s  heart  at  once  ; he  only  asks  per- 
mission and  opportunity  to  try  to  win  it,  though  he  thinks,  and 
so  does  his  mother,  that  if  she  can  be  brought  to  accept  him  she 
will  not,  as  his  wife,  be  long  indifferent  to  him.” 

“ And  you  really  wish  this  preposterous  union  to  take 
place  ? ” 

“ My  dear  Mary,  I am  too  old  to  look  at  it  from  a sentimental 
point  of  view,  and  I see  nothing  preposterous  in  wishing  Bertha 
to  be  lifted  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty.  She  is  not  strong,  and 
if  her  health  was  to  give  way ” 

“And  your  trust  in  Providence,  Miss  Shelden  ? ” 

“ But  is  not  this  a chance  offered  by  Providence  ? Who  could 
have  foresee^,  or  anticipated  it  ? May  it  not  be  designed,  not 
only  for  Bertie’s  temporal  advantage,  but  for  the  spiritual  good 
of  Sir  Locksley  too  ? And  how  wide  a sphere  of  usefulness  is 
opened  to  the  dear  girl ! ’ ’ 

“ I expect,  Selina,  that  in  this  matter,  Bertha’s  maidenly  in- 
stincts will  prove  safer  guides  to  her  than  your  spiritual  ambition 
would  be.  It  is  some  excuse  for  you  that  you  have  scarcely  ever 
been  in  Sir  Locksley  Waldron’s  company,  and  judge  of  him 
chiefly  from  the  partial  report  of  his  step-mother.” 

“At  least,”  said  Selina,  anxiously,  “you  will  not  try  to  influ- 
ence her  against  him  ? ” 

“ No.  1 will  promise  you  that  I will  be  strictly  neutral.  No 
'influence  will  be  required,  I am  very  sure.” 

Tliat  Bertha  could  be  induced  by  any  consideration  to  become 
the  wife  of  Sir  Locksley,  1 do  not  for  a moment  believe. 

I wonder  how  Sir  Locksley  himself  came  to  think  of  Bertha  as 
a bride  ? She  is  well-bred  and  well-connected  ; but  she  has  no 
fortune,  and  no  position  beyond  that  of  a simple  country  gentle- 
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woman.  His  ambition  would  certainly  not  be  gratified  by  such  a 
marriage  as  that. 

I fancy  that  he  thinks  he  can  only  maintain,  or  recover,  his 
place  in  the  society  of  the  neighboihood  by  marrying.  He  is 
excluded,  for  the  present,  from  the  houses  where  he  might  find  a 
more  eligible  bride. 

But  the  Sheldens  are  universally  respected,  and  Bertha’s  youth 
and  innocence  would  ensure  her  a kind  welcome,  as  the  Lady  of 
Forest  Court.  Possibly,  like  many  roues,  he  is  really  attracted 
by  these  childlike  graces  of  hers  ? or  he  thinks  to  revenge  him- 
self on  Gabrielle,  by  showing  her,  that  nothing  more  was  needed 
to  supplant  /ler  than  unblemished  birth  and  modesty,  to  which, 
alas  ! she  has  no  title. 

However,  she  will  not  have  that  mortification  to  suffer,  for 
Bertie  will  refuse  the  wretch,  and  he  will  not  be  likely  to  boast 
of  the  rejection. 

After  all,  Jane,  you  see,  he  never  really  thought  of  me  / No, 
as  usual,  poor  Mary  is  neglected. 

It  is  positively  getting  serious.  Everyone  seems  pairing  off 
with  some  one  else,  and  I shall  soon  be  the  sole  survivor.  The 
last  (single)  woman.  For  I don’t  reckon  the  aged  ones,  like 
Selina,  and  Miss  Hosrner,  who  have  long  since  dree’d  their  doom, 
and  passed  beyond  the  range  of  matrimonial  vision. 

Apparently,  Miss  Shelden  was  of  opinion  that  “ in  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  is  safety  ” — or  she  wished  Bertha’s  decision  to 
be  uninfluenced  by  any  lurking  hope  of  a proposal  from  another 
quarter — for  when  I came  in  from  my  promenade  the  following 
morning,  1 found  her  in  the  parlour,  in  close  conference  with  M. 
de  Montreuil. 

The  Count’s  features  wore  an  expression  of  thoughtfulness,  and 
a slight  shade  of  anxiety  ; but  I could  detect  in  him  nothing  of 
the  restlessness  of  passionate  or  jealous  rivalry.  He  was  speak- 
ing when  1 entered,  and  after  his  accustomed  friendly  greeting, 
he  went  on  with  what  he  was  saying. 

“You  are  right,”  he  said  gravely;  “before  Bertha’s  choice  is 
fixed,  she  should  be  taught,  as  far  as  her  friends  can  teach  her, 
the  comparative  worldly  gain  or  loss  involved  in  it.  I presume, 
of  course,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Sir  Locksley  Waldron’s  per- 
sonal character  which  ought  to  weigh  the  scales  against  him?” 

Selina’s  only  reply  was  addressed  in  a rapid  glance  to  me, 
which  I understood  as  saying. 
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Do  not  prejudice  our  friend  against  Bertie’s  suitor.” 

Evidently  M.  de  Montreuil  had  heard  nothing  of  what  had 
passed  at  Forest  Court — which  was  not  singular,  as  he  had  only 
recently  returned  from  a visit  to  his  friends  in  town,  and  the  only 
times  he  had  called  since  in  Ashfield  were  at  the  Vicarage,  where, 
the  girls  being  present,  no  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  late 
scandal. 

As  Selina  remained  silent,  the  Count  turned  to  me. 

“Do  you  like  Sir  Locksley,  Miss  St.  Felix?” 

“I?”  I began,  impulsively,  and  was  about  to  say,  “I  hate 
him  ! ” but  checked  myself,  and  substituted  for  this  emphatic 
declaration,  “ I don’t  like  him,  M.  de  Montreuil ; but  then,  you 
know,  he  has  never  made  love  to  7ney 

He  smiled  slightly. 

“ 1 have  met  him  but  once,”  he  said,  “ when  I went  to  visit 
you.  Miss  St.  Felix ; and  I found  him  hospitable  and  courteous 
— he  is  young  ? ” 

“ About  your  age.” 

“ Handsome  ? ” 

“ He  is  generally  considered  so.” 

“ You  must  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  him  in  his  do- 
mestic relations  ; he  is  a good  son  ? a kind  master  ? ” 

“ I suppose  he  is  both — as  men  go  ; but  how  does  that  help 
you,  M.  de  Montreuil — since  Bertie  will  not  be  either  his  servant, 
or  his  mother  ? ” 

“ Hush  ! ” cried  Selina,  “ here  is  Bertie  coming  up  the  garden 
walk.  M.  de  Montreuil,  I leave  the  affair  in  your  hands.” 

She  made  her  escape  as  Bertha  entered  the  house,  and  I was 
following  her  upstairs,  when  she  stopped  me. 

“ No,  Mary,  you  must  go  back  into  the  parlor,  if  you  please. 
Your  presence  will  not  be  the  restraint  on  Bertha  that  mine 
would  be  ; and  it  is  a fixed  rule  with  me,  never  to  permit  a young 
girl  to  be  alone  with  a gentleman  who  is  not  her  relative — or  her 
betrothed  lover ” 

“Not  even  with  a confidential  friend  like  M.  de  Montreuil  ?” 
cried  I,  in' amazement. 

“Not  even  with  him.  A rule  is  of  little  worth,  if  exceptions 
and  deviations  are  allowed.  I am  very  old-fashioned  ; and  over- 
scrupulous,  it  may  be  ; but  Bertha  does  not  rebel.  She  never 
expects,  and  has  never  desired,  that  1 should  relax  this  rule — even 
with  M.  de  Montreuil.  So  go  back,  if  you  please,  Mary.” 
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I hesitated,  and  lingered  a little  ; but  Selina  was  firm  ; so  I 
complied  with  her  wish,  and  re-entered  the  parlor,  where,  having 
exchanged  a few  words  of  greeting  with  Bertie,  I took  up  my 
work-box,  and  seated  myself  at  a respectful  distance  in  the  easy- 
chair  which  old  Mrs.  Shelden  usually  occupied.  I only  needed 
a wig,  and  a pair  of  spectacles,  to  turn  me  into  a nice,  respecta- 
ble old  gouvernante  at  once  ! 

Miss  Vanston  seemed  quite  regardless  of  my  presence.  She 
was  standing  close  to  M.  de  Montreuil’s  chair,  with  one  hand 
leaning  on  the  back  of  it.  In  the  other,  she  carelessly  swung 
her  hat  by  the  strings.  She  had  taken  it  off  when  she  came  in, 
and  her  golden  curls  nearly  swept  the  blind  man’s  brow,  as  he 
lifted  it  towards  the  sweet  face  that  bent  over  him.  She  was  de- 
scribing, with  some  animation,  some  trivial  incident  of  her  late 
visit,  that  she  thought  calculated  to  amuse  him  ; but  he  heard  her 
very  absently,  and  made  no  effort  to  continue  the  conversation 
when  she  stopped.  Already  a faint  cloud  of  anxiety  was  begin- 
ning to  shadow  her  features,  when  he  said  abruptly, 

‘‘Bertha,  my  child,  your  aunt  has  received  a proposal  of 
marriage  for  you,  which  she  wishes  you  to  think  seriously  about 
before  you  decide  on  your  reply.” 

She  looked  surprised,  but  it  was  at  his  manner,  not  at  the 
matter  of  which  he  spoke  ; for  presently  she  laughed  in  light 
girlish  gaiety. 

“ That  irrepressible  Willie  again  ? As  if  anyone  could  think 
seriously  of  such  absurdity  ! ” 

“ It  is  not  Willie,  but  a very  different  person.  Your  new 
lover,  Bertha,  is  Sir  Locksley  Waldron.” 

A pause.  Bertie’s  amazement  was  too  great  for  speech.  But 
she  soon  recovered  herself.  Somehow,  to  the  most  simple- 
hearted  of  maidens,  it  does  not  seem  strange,  that  any  man 
should  present  himself  to  her  in  the  character  of  a wooer. 

So  she  remarked  pensively, 

“ What  could  have  put  such  a folly  into  his  head  ? ” 

“ It  need  not  be  a folly,  dear ; that  will  depend  on  the  answer 
you  give  him.” 

Bertie  quietly  seated  herself  at  the  table,  and  began  to  disen- 
tangle with  her  white  teeth  the  knot  into  which  she  had  twirled 
her  hat-strings. 

“ Bertha,”  said  M.  de  Montreuil,  “ will  you  confide  to  me— to 
me,  who  am  so  profoundly  interested  in  all  that  concerns  your 
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welfare— will  you  not  confide  to  me,  the  feeling  with  which  you 
view  this  offer  ? ” 

' Bertha  glanced  up  at  him,  and  her  countenance  changed  a 
little. 

“ There  is  no  question  of  feeling  in  the  case,”  she  said,  “ I 
have  only  the  most  utter  indifference  for  Sir  Locksley  ; I know 
very  little  of  him,  I dislike  him,  if  anything.  My  lover?  It  is 
too  ridiculous  to  speak  about.  Please  tell  him  so,  and  never 
mention  the  subject  to  me  again.” 

“ Indifference  may  become  affection  on  closer  acquaintance, 
dear,  since  you  admit  you  do  not  know  him  well.  His  prefer- 
ence is  at  least  flattering,  for  he  offers  you,  with  his  hand,  social 
advantages  which  many  women  very  highly  prize  ! ” 

“So  be  it,”  answered  Bertie,  coldly,  “let  him  offer  them  to 
such  women  then  ; they  would  be  wasted  on  me.” 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  turned  away,  but  M.  de  Montreuil 
seemed  resolved  to  accomplish  his  task  thoroughly. 

“ My  child,”  he  said,  “ your  friends  are  anxious  that  you 
should  weigh  the  matter  deliberately,  and  not  rashly  commit 
yourself  to  a decision  which  you  may  one  day  repent.  As  the 
wife  of  Sir  Locksley,  you  will  be  placed  above  the  sad  necessity 
to  which  you  may  otherwise  be  exposed,  of  a struggle  with  toil 
or  poverty.  You  will  have  all  the  means  of  enjoyment  within 
your  own  reach,  and,  what  you,  I think,  will  value  more,  the 
power  of  dispensing  them  to  others.  The  centre  of  an  admiring 
circle  ; the  mistress  of  a refined  and  luxurious  home,  you  will 
not  long  refuse  your  love  to  the  man  to  whose  love  you  will 
owe  this — and — ” 

But  he  went  no  further  ; Bertha  had  bounded  from  his  side, 
and  now  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  her  hand  upon  the 
door-latch,  her  cheek  flushed  with  the  glow  of  wounded  feeling, 
her  blue  eyes  sparkling  through  indignant  tears  ; but  still  her 
silver  voice  was  soft  and  low,  and  even  the  vibrations  of  anger 
were  repressed  by  a dignified  self-control. 

“ M.  de  Montreuil,”  she  said,  “ I have  told  you  that  I do  not  care 
for  Sir  Locksley  Waldron.  By  what  right  of  pretended  friendship 
do  you  insult  me  by  assuming  that  he,  or  any  man,  could  buy  my 
hand,  without  my  heart  ? You  try  to  terrify  me  with  threats  of 
toil  and  poverty  ? There  are  worse  evils  than  those ; it  is  far 

worse  to  me  to  hear  the  friend  1 esteemed,  whom  I ” (here 

her  voice  faltered)  “ whom  I trusted,  warning  me  to  esqape  from 
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them,  by  wha.t  yot/  called  a refined  life,  but  what  / should  think  a 
life  of  the  deepest  degradation.” 

He  held  out  both  his  hands  towards  her. 

“ Come  to  me,  my  child,”  he  said ; but  Bertha  did  not  stir. 

“I  am  no  child,”  she  answered,  “ I am  a woman  ; and  it  is  a 
woman’s  heart,  a woman’s  conscience  that  you  hold  so  lightly, 
that  you  would  bid  her  throw  it  into  the  mire  of  falsehood  and 
treachery  for  a titled  name,  and  a wealthy  establishment.  Voj^r 
child  I If  you  think  me  a child,  in  that  word  alone  should  be  a 
sanctity  to  preserve  me  from  such  profanation ! ” 

. Still  he  held  forth  his  hands. 

“Bertha,”  he  said,  plaintively,  “you  know  I cannot  follow 
you.  ’ 

She  moved  towards  him  when  he  said  that;  but  as  it  were  re- 
luctantly, step  by  step,  and  evading  his  clasp,  she  took  up  her 
former  position  behind  his  chair,  but  not  as  before,  leaning  over 
him. 

He  resumed. 

“ You  wrong  me,  dear,  you  wrong  me  deeply,  when  you  ac- 
cuse me  of  holding  you  lightly.  I have  forced  myself  to  plead 
your  lover’s  cause,  because  your  relatives  requested  me  to  do  so, 
and  what  they  seemed  to  think  might  be  for  your  happiness,  I 
could  not — in  this  instance  I dared  not — trust  myself  to  gainsay. 
Can  you  not  forgive  me,  that  I have  exceeded  my  duty  from  the 
very  fear  of  falling  short  of  it  ? Oh,  Bertha  ! If  God  had  not 
marked  me  out  for  a lonely,  joyless  lot — if  I could  have  felt  my- 
self free  to  ask  a bright  young  girl  to  sadden  her  glad,  hopeful  life 
by  linking  it  with  the  sorrow  and  gloom  of  mine — do  you  think 
I could  have  spoken  to  her  of  the  advantages  of  a worldly  union, 
with  a man  she  did  not  love  ; do  you  think  I would  have  spoken 
to  her  of  anything  but  of  the  adoration  that  fills  all  my  soul  for 
her — the  love  which  has  been  the  sunshine  of  my  darkened  life, 
and  will  be  so,  until  the  light  dawns  on  it  that  knows  no 
darkness  ? ” 

The  carnation  on  Bertie’s  cheek  was  no  longer  the  flush  of 
displeasure ; the  tears  that  dropped  slowly  from  her  downcast 
eyes,  were  not  tears  of  indignation.' 

When  M.  de  Montreuil’s  passionate  speech  had  died  away  in 
a yet  more  passionate  silence,  the  girl  once  more  bent  over  him, 
and  passing  her  delicate  hand  over  his  forehead,  she  lightly  put 
aside  a curl  of  dark  hair  that  had  strayed  across  it. 
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To  the  blindj  touch  has  a language,  distinct  as  words;  and 
the  action,  full  of  modest  grace,  said  all  to  M.  de  Montreuil  that 
he  could  have  wished  to  know. 

With  a low  cry  of  rapture,  that  was  almost  pain,  he  turned, 
and  caught  her  to  his  heart. 

And  there  I left  her,  stealing  out  of  the  room  on  tiptoe,  though 
they  would  scarcely  liave  noticed  me,  had  I clattered  away  on 
clogs,  and,  tearing  upstairs  in  the  wildest  jubilation,  announced  to 
Selina — as  usual,  with  more  force  than  elegance,— that  Sir  Locks- 
ley  Waldron  was  “ bowled  out.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  BAY  ROSE. 

“ Oh,  ’tis  love,  ’tis  love,  ’tis  love,  that  makes  the  world  go 
round  !”  I declare  that  it  has  set  Ashfield  spinning  so,  that  the 
rotatory  motion  makes  me  feel  quite  giddy.  But  then,  you  see, 
/ have  no  partner  in  the  whirl  who  might  help  to  steady  me  ! 
The  torch  of  Hymen  is  brandished  over  this  neighborhood  in  such 
an  indiscriminate  way  that  a general  conflagration  is  imminent ! 

The  youngest  Miss  Hosmer  has  been  engaged  in  secret  for 
some  time  to  Captain  Protheroe,  and  I heard  yesterday  that  Lady 
Waldron  is  going  to  espouse  the  old  general  ! I have  laughed 
till  I have  no  strength  left,  even  for  the  faintest  smile  ! He^  I sup- 
pose, is  tempted  by  her  dower — I do  not  know  what  she  is 
tempted  by — unless  it  is — Miss  Hosmer  as  a step-daughter  ! 

Sir  Locksley  has  gone  to  Sicily  (having  taken  Coventry  on  his 
way,  and  with  an  errand  from  Bertie  to  Jericho !)  and  Forest 
Court  is  to  be  sold.  I wonder  what  new  married  couple  will  go 
there — for  there  will  soon  be  a want  of  accommodation  for  all  the 
young  menages  that  are  setting  up  ! 

But  you,  Mary  St.  Felix ! you  may  betake  yourself  to  a nun- 
nery; only  take  care  that  it  is  not  in  Ashfield,  for  there  you 
would  have  to  be  Abbess  and  nuns  all  in  one  ! Celibacy  is  not 
popular  here  evidently,  and  a poor,  loverless  maiden  is  driven 
away,  like  a sick  deer  by  the  herds — to  ruminate  in  solitude. 
Welba-day  ! 

This,  or  something  like  this,  was  my  soliloquy — never  mind 
how  long  ago— as  I paced,  lonely  and  pensive,  the  garden-paths; 
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dismissed  with  a blush  and  a smile  by  Bertie,  as  M.  de  Montreuil 
came  in.  These  lovers  are  getting  tedious  ! I shall  console  my- 
self for  their  neglect  of  me,  by  a lofty  contempt  of  their  senti- 
mental frivolity. 

And  I marched  majestically  away  to  a summer-house  in  the 
garden,  in  the  malicious  hope  that  they  would  come  there  presently 
for  the  seclusion  they  are  so  fond  of,  and  be  disgusted  at  finding 
me  philosophising  there,  and  keeping  them  out  ! 

How  different  this  place  is  to-day  from  what  it  was  when  I first 
came  to  it,  seven  months  ago  ! How  lovely  is  the  change  from 
winter’s  gloom  and  chill  to  this  summer  glow  and  gladness  ! 

And  there  have  been  changes  in  the  little  human  world  around 
me,  too,  quite  as  great ; many,  quite  as  joyous  ; though  some — 
poor  Ella,  for  instance — have  passed  into  an  antipodean  season 
— winter  when  we  have  spring.  I am  conscious,  too,  of  much 
inner  change — is  it  all  summer  tim'd 

Away  ! morbid  introspection  ! Miss  St.  Felix,  I will  have  no 
selfish  repining  that  some  blessings  that  are  granted  to  others  are 
denied  to  you.  “Rejoice  evermore” — You  have  youth,  beauty 
and  recovered  health.  What  is  that  you  say?  your  youth  is  or- 
phaned— your  beauty  is  unregarded  and  unprized,  and  nobody 
cares  whether  you  are  sick  or  well  ? 

Yon  ungrateful  wretch  ! Are  you  orphaned  like  Ella — and  as 
once  you  feared  that  you  were  ? Is  a mother  in  Heaven  lost — 
as  hers  is,  living  ? Or  has  your  beauty  been  profaned,  and  tram- 
pled under  foot,  like  hers  ? What  would  M.  de  Montreuil  not 
give  to  be  able  to  look  in  the  glass,  though  only  at  his  own  reflec- 
tion in  it — an  unfailing  source  of  enjoyment  to  you,  you  little  con- 
ceited sinner,  who  never  lack  one  admirer  of  yourself — in  your- 
self. How  good  it  is,  when  all  is  said,  to  feel  young  and  strong, 
and  able  to  enjoy  life  still ; philosophy  is  a great  consolation, 
doubtless — to  old  people  of  eighty  ; but  at  eighteen,  I find  it  a 
meagre  thing  enough  ! 

Here  a nightingale  in  a laurel-bush  near  me,  regardless  of  his 
traditional  speciality,  began  his  joyous,  rolling  trill,  and  was  im- 
mediately rebuked. 

No  doubt  to  the  nightingale’s  disgust,  I lifted  up  my  voice  and 
warbled, 

“The  dew  on  my  flower 
Is  the  salt  wave’s  shower, 

She  blooms  on  the  spray — of  the  sea — ” 
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But  I broke  off  abruptly,  for  a manly  step  came  hunying  along 
the  garden-path,  and  a manly  voice  took  up  the  strain, 

“ Then  all  sweetest  roses 
In  Sharon  as  blowses, 

My  own  Rose  is  dearer  to  me  ! ” 

Ah,  I knew  then,  what  hitherto  I had  not  acknowledged  even 
to  myself,  that  for  that  step  1 had  waited,  for  that  voice  1 had  lis- 
tened, for  many  a weary  day  ! 

But,  Jenny,  if  you  think  I stood  in  my  ivied  owl’s  nest  blushing 
and  trembling  like  a ninny,  you  do  not  know  your  friend.  One 
stifled  gasp,  one  bound  of  the  fluttering  pulse,  and  Mary  St.  Felix 
was  her  own  woman  again. 

“False,  Captain  Brancepeth  ! ” I called  out — he  was  some 
yards  off  yet — “false  in  sentiment,  as  in  grammar,  to  the  good 
ship  Bay  Rose.”-  — 

. And  I chanted,  in  a note  which  was  rather  quivery  and  Mrs. 
Sheldenish, 

“ Though  sweet  be  the  rose 
In  Aharon  that  blows, 

My  Bay  Rose  is  dearer  to  me  ! ” 

So  far,  so  good,  but  then,  I spoilt  all  by  adding,  as  he  took  my 
hand, 

“We  meet  in  song,  like  the  hero  and  heroine  in  an  opera.” 

And  the  most  vivid  scarlet  rushed  over  my  face,  as  I suddenly 
recollected  that  the  hero  and  heroine  in  an  opera,  are  always 
lovers  / 

“ How  did  you  find  me  out,  here  ? ” I added,  rather  hurriedly. 

“Why,”  he  replied,  “I  went  to  the  house  first,  and  found  no 
one  visible  but  M.  de  Montreuil  and  Miss  Vanston,  and  they 
took  such  pains  to  explain  to  me  where  I should  find  you,  and 
the  path  I was  to  follow,  that  I almost  suspected  that  they  wished 
to  get  rid  of  me.  Perhaps  1 was  interrupting  a ‘duo’  between 
‘hero  and  heroine  in  an  opera,  eh  ? ” 

Whereat  I attempted,  with  dignity,  to  withdraw  my  hand  from 
his,  and  failed. 

“This  air  of  Ashfield,”  he  continued,  smiling,  “blooms  roses 
better  than  that  at  Forest  Court?  You  are  quite  recovered,  I 
see,  ‘ all  a tauto,'  as  we  say  afloat.” 

1 have  observed  that  Captain  Brancepeth  rarely  uses  a nautical 
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phrase,  and  never  unless  he  is  in  the  very  highest  spirits.  He 
was  seldom  in  high  spirits  at  Forest  Court ; latterly,  at  least,  he 
had  looked  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  even  worried.  How  changed 
he  was ! Blithesome  and  joyous,  with  an  almost  boyish  gaiety 
dancing  in  his  clear  brown  eyes,  and  playing  archly  round  his 
expressive  mouth.  Hie  was  not  the  grave  being  I had  known.  I 
was  not  quite  sure  that  I liked  him  as  well  in  this  sunshiny  mood 
of  his — at  least  until  I knew  what  caused  the  brightness. 

“ 1 am  keeping  you  standing  in  the  heat,”  he  resumed,  politely. 
“ That  is  a nice  bower  of  yours,  is  there  room  in  it  for  two  ? ” 
There  was  room  in  it  for  six,  but  I thought  of  propriety,  and 
Selina  Shelden.  However,  I was  not  subject  to  her  rules — and 
it  was  very  hot  in  the  sun.  So  I suffered  my  companion  to  lead 
me  into  the  arbour ; where  I had  no  sooner  seated  myself,  than 
he  began,  with  a mischievous  laugh. 

“ That  was  not  a lady’s  song  you  were  singing.  Miss.  St.  Felix. 

I have  heard  you  warble  a more  appropriate  one.  In  character 
too.  Suppose  you  favour  me  with  it.  ‘ Never  dimpled  cheek 
was  sweeter — ? ’ ” 

I thought  it  right  to  repress  such  levit)^,  by  inquiring  gravely, 

“ Have  you  received  my  letter.  Captain  Brancepeth  ? ” 

“ Why  did  you  write  that  letter.  Miss  St.  Felix  ? ” ■ 

The  question  was  so  unexpected  that  I looked  down,  and  fal- 
tered. 

' “It  should  have  explained  itself.  I told  you ” 

“ What  I had  known  from  the  first.” 

I started  to  my  feet  in  astonishment. 

“You  knew  it  ? You  knew  that  it  was  / who ” 

“ Who  banned  me  for  deranging  your  beautiful  coiffure?  Yes. 

I knew  it.” 

Something  in  his  tone  gave  me  courage  to  look  up  at  him ; 
and  he  laughed  outright. 

“ You  learnt  it  from  Ella,  then?  ” I said. 

“ No,  indeed,  I learnt  it  from  yourself.” 

I looked  incredulous;  whereupon  he  put  his  hand  into  his' 
breast  pocket,  and  drew  froih  thence — a pill-box  ! I gazed  in 
speechless  perplexity — perplexity  which  was  fast  becoming  dis- 
pleasure, while  he  slowly  opened  that  most  disagreeable  casket, 
and  produced  from  it— the  fragment  of  my  shell  aigrette,  which 
had  been  broken  off  from  the  ornament  in  my  hair  that  night. 
“This,”  said  he,  “I  found  sticking  to  my  coat  sleeve  when  I 
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arrived  at  Forest  Court.  My  first  object  was  to  discover  to 
whom  it  belonged,  which  was  not  difiicult.  Only  one  lady  in  the 
room  wore  West  Indian  shells  in  her  hair,  and  that  lady  was  not 
Miss  Delmar.” 

“ Why  did  you  not  give  me  back  that  thing  before  ? ” 

“ I have  kept  it  as  an  amulet,”  he  answered  quietly.  “ A 
counter  charm  against  an  evil  eye.  But  it  was  not  a very  effi- 
cient one.  Will  you  take  it  now  ?” 

I am  afraid  it  was  very  childish  of  me,  but  I did  feel  provoked 
to  think  that  he  should  have  been  so  long  observant  of  my  eva- 
sive ways,  while  he  still  kept  silence.  What  did  he  mean  by  his 
“ amulet.”  An  amulet  in  a pill-box  ! I was  stung  at  that ! If 
it  had  been  a gold  locket,  or  even  a crystal  one,  I might  have 
fancied  a flavour  of  sentiment  about  it.  But  what  romance  or 
poetry  of  feeling  could  possibly  be  associated  with  a token  in  a 
pill-box  ? 

I turned  pettishly  from  him  as  he  offered  me  the  shells,  and, 
apparently  quite  unconscious  of  offending,  he  calmly  replaced 
them  in  the  odious  receptacle,  and  put  it  back  into  his  breast- 
pocket. 

“ And  so,”  he  said,  “you  confessed  at  last ! I tried  very  often 
to  induce  you  to  relieve  your  conscience,  and  acquit  your — friend 
— but  I was  always  unsuccessful.  Why  did  you  persist  in  your 
reserve  ? ” 

“ Because  you  said  that  ‘ forcible  phraseology  ’ was  unfemi- 
• nine,  and,  you  could  not  respect  me,  if  you  thought  me  thatt' 

“And  you  considered  that  you  had  been  guilty  of  ‘forcible  ’ 
language  ? Well,  certainly,  I cannot  quite  acquit  you  of  it.  On 
board  of  a man-of-war,  for  instance,  some  weak  anathemas  are 
not  infrequent,  but  I never  heard  one  delivered  with  more 
appropriate  emphasis  in  my  life,  than  was  the — ahem  ! — that 
you  hurled  at  me  from  forth  ‘ the  Cimmerian  darkness  ’ of  that 
fly.” 

' He  was  in  one  of  his  aggravating  humours,  and  I flung  from 
him  angrily,  without  rejoinder.  But  he  caught  my  hand,  still 
laughing  provokingly. 

“ Since  you  kept  silence  so  long,  why  break  it  at  last  ? Had 
you  ceased  to  value  my  respect  ? or  were  you  generously  desirous 
of  transferring  the  precious  gift  to  Miss  Delmar  ? ” 

“ If  I valued  your  respect  too  highly,”  I answered,  passion- 
ately, and  almost  crying  with  ve.xation,  “ I have  proved  that  I 
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would  not  retain  it  at  the  expense  of  my  own  self-esteem,  and  I 
don’t  care  a bit  for  it  now.” 

“ Oh  yes,  you  do  ! ” he  said,  still  smiling,  but  very  tenderly. 
“ I hope  you  care  a little  for  my  respect ; — but,  oh,  Mary  ! my 
soul’s  darling,  do  you  care  for  my  love'i  ” . . . . 

As  Ethel  read  these  last  pages,  the  old  lady  leaned  towards 
her  in  an  attitude  of  eager  interest.  Her  still  brilliant  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  girl ; her  small  withered  hands  supported  her 
against  the  table  before  her ; a delicate  flush — the  ghost  of  a 
vanished  bloom — flickered  over  her  fair,  faded  cheek.  But  when 
the  reader  stopped,  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her  face,  and  threw 
herself  back  in  her  chair,  as  she  sobbed  out, 

“ Those  were  his  words,  his  very  words  ! Oh,  Vivian,  my 
husband  ! my  life’s  one  love  ! my  Vivian  !” 
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“ I suppose,”  said  Maudie,  ‘‘  I suppose  we  have  got  over  all 
the  exciting  part  of  the  correspondence,  because  of  course,  auntie, 
we  know  that  you  married  Captain  Brancepeth ; so  now  we 
shall  come  to  the  description  of  the  wedding  ?” 

“ But  what  became  of  all  the  people,  auntie  ? ” asked  Ethel. 
“ Are  they  all  dead  and  gone  ? Tell  us  the  end  of  their  story.” 

“ And  the  PTench  Count,  auntie,  and  Bertha  ?” 

“ M.  de  Montreuil  took  his  bride  with  him. to  his  estate  in  Tou- 
raine  ; but  they  did  not  live  there  long.  He  was  too  much  at- 
tached to  English  habits  and  people,  and  his  blindness  made  it 
more  difficult  for  him  to  reconcile  himself  to  change.  So  he  sold 
his  chateau  and  vineyards,  and  returned  with  his  young  wife  to 
Ashfield,  whence  they  afterwards  removed  to  a pretty  country 
house  near  Richmond,  taking  Mrs.  and  Miss  Shelden  with  them. 

“And  Gabrielle — did  you  ever  hear  of  her  again  ?” 

“ P'or  some  years  1 heard  nothing  of  her  but  that  she  had  gone 
abroad,  either  to  PTance  or  Germany.  I had  been  married  about 
ten  or  twelve  years,  when  my  husband  took  me  for  a short  visit 
to  Paris.  VVe  had  introductions  to  some  good  P^rench  families, 
and  I was  paying  a farewell  call  at  one  of  these  houses  just 
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before  I left,  when  I found  my  hostess  in  conversation  with  a 
lady,  who,  on  my  name  being  announced,  rose  almost  instantly, 
and  quitted  the  room.  But  as  she  passed  me,  I recognized  her 
as  Gabrielle  Delmar,  and  saw,  by  her  glance,  that  the  recognition 
was  mutual,  though  she  gave  no  other  sign  of  it. 

“ In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  the  lady  of  the  house  told  me  she 
was  the  wife  of  an  old  friend  of  hers,  the  Marquis  of  Prouvaux, 
who  had  a considerable  property  in  ‘la  province,’ — somewhere 
in  Burgundy,  I think — which  he  had  purchased  with  ‘ Madame’s’ 
fortune,  whom  he  had  married  as  a rich  widow. 

“The  Marquis,  my  friend  added,  was  considerably  older  than 
his  wife,  but  he  adored  her,  and  she  always  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  attention.” 

“ Then,”  said  Maudie,  “ the  horrid  girl  was  happy  after  all  ? ” 

“ I cannot  sayj”  answered  Lady  Brancepeth,  doubtfully.  “ But 
I think,  had  it  been  so,  she  would  not  have  declined  to  recognise 
me,  and  to  tell  me  of  her  happiness.  Brief  as  was  my  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  her,  I noticed  that  she  looked  sad  and  worn. 
Possibly,  she  was  always  haunted  by  the  fear  of  meeting  some 
countryman  or  countrywoman,  who  might  betray  to  her  husband 
the  story  of  her  early  life  ; and  to  a spirit  so  proud  as  Ella’s,  the 
dread  of  such  a humiliation  would  be  sufficient  to  embitter  to 
her  every  hour’s  enjoyment.  But  1 never  heard  of  her  again.” 

“ But  you,  auntie,”  resumed  Maudie,  “ you  married,  and  were 
really,  as  the  children’s  story  books  say,  ‘happy  ever  after  ? ’ ” 

“ Shade  and  shine,’  my  dear,  as  Ethel’s  favourite  poet  sings, 

‘ Shade  and  shine.’  But  there  was  no  cloud  on  the  sunshine  of 
• my  day  of  happiness ; it  closed  but  in  the  night,  that  sooner  or 
later,  ends  all  days,  be  they  bright  or  gloomy.  Our  only  daugh- 
ter, he  used  often  to  say,  was  more  to  him  ‘ than  ten  sons,’  and 
it  has  ever  been  a consolation  to  me,  that  the  bitter  grief  of 
losing  her  fell  on  me  alone.  That  thought  had  power  to  soften 
the  tears  I wept  for  her,  when  1 laid  her  in  her  father’s  grave.” 

There  was  a silence.  The  girls  had  heard  from  their  elder 
relatives,  how  deep  had  been  Lady  Brancepeth’s  sonow  when 
she  mourned  her  only  child,  taken  from  her  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty.  Presently,  however,  Maudie  resumed  in  a 
lighter  tone. 

“ You  were  not  old,  auntie,  when  you  were  left  a widow,  and 
grandmamma  says  you  were  still  admired  and  sought  alter.  I 
wonder  you  did  not  marry  again.” 
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“ How  dare  you  say  such  a thing  to  me,  Maudie  ?”  the  old 
lady  cried,  indignantly.  “ What  woman  ever  marries  a second 
time  who  has  given  her  whole  heart  to  the  husband  of  her  youth  ? 
Could  1 think,  as  1 now  do,  of  my  Vivian,  as  watching  and  waiting 
for  our  meeting  hereafter,  if  I had  been  so  faithless  to  the  re- 
membrance of  him  here  ? ” 

“As  for  that,”  said  Maudie,  “I  don’t  see  what  difference  it 
could  make  ; for  you  know.  Aunt  Mary,  the  Bible  says  there  is 
no  marriage  in  Heaven.” 

It  was  very  naughty  of  “ mad  Maudie  ” to  say  that,  for  she  did 
so  with  the  express  intention  of  teasing  Lady  Brancepeth,  whom 
such  an  allusion  never  failed  to  irritate. 

“Well,  Miss,”  she  retorted,  turning  angrily  on  her  aggressor, 

“ and  if  the  Scripture  does  say  that  there  is  no  marriage  in  Heaven, 
without  explaining, — what,  perhai)s,  no  explanation  could  make 
us  understand, — how  the  conditions  of  our  future  existence  will 
make  such  a relation^  impossible ; does  the  Scripture  say  that 
there  is  no  love  in  Heaven^  No  memory  of  the  faith,  and  trust, 
and  mutual  help,  and  common  aspiration,  which  are  the  soul  of 
all  true  union  here  ? And  while  these  survive,  where  will  be  the 
loss  ? where  the  dissolution  ? ” 

Maudie  was  about  to  make  some  playful,  half-pert  rejoinder, 
but  was  checked  by  a reproving  look  from  her  graver  sister. 

Lady  Brancepeth  lay  back  in  her  seat,  her  ivory-white  hands 
folded  together ; a sweet  calm  on  her  brow,  brightened,  rather 
than  shaded,  by  the  gleam  of  her  silver  hair  ; her  eyes  were 
closed,  but  the  faded  lips  moved  slightly. 

The  girls  felt — dimly,  for  they  were  young — that  in  rolling 
away  the  stone  from  her  buried  past,  the  light  from  beyond  had 
transfigured  the  face  of  the  angel  who  kept  watch  there,  and  that 
she  communed,  not  with  a sad  memory,  but  with  a joyful  Hope, 
rnd  so  they  ga^ed  on  her  for  a moment  in  tender  reverence — then 
stole  softly  away,  and  left  her  praying. 


THE  END. 


An  article  whose  construction  is  entirely  new,  being 
made  by  sewings  the  tapes  and  wires  together  by  a 
Lock-stitch  Sewing  Machine,  of  new  and  novel  construction, 
especially  made  for  this  purpose,  obviating  the  use  of  pockets, 
spangles,  clasps,  buttons  or  any  metallic  device,  which 
many  ladies  object  to,  and  the  production  is  both  unique 
and  perfect,  combining  with  gossamer  lightness,  dura- 
bility and  elasticity  in  greater  degree  than  any  before 
made.  Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1,50  each. 


*J.  L.  OOLBY  CO., 

4:25  and  427  Broome  Street,  New  York, 
Sole  Licensees  under  Patent,  May  29TH,  1877. 
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